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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The schools of a democracy should offer to each pupil those 
unique opportunities for acquiring skills, for practice in precise 
thinking, and for growth in power of appreciation which are 
attainable by one of his intelligence. This ideal requires that 
we adjust our standards to the abilities of our pupils. Every 
pupil in the ideal school system is judged by the best which he 
can do and not by the median performance of a non-selected 
group. 

In order to adjust our schools to the needs of individual boys 
and girls, our curricula and courses of study must be markedly 
different for groups of children who vary in ability. We may 
not rest satisfied with the provision of special opportunities 
for the feeble-minded, the physically handicapped, and the 
morally delinquent. It is important that adjustments be 
made in terms of the varying abilities, achievements, and 
environmental conditions of children all along the line. It is 
of surpassing importance to provide facilities which will stimu- 
late the most able children to the attainment of their fullest in- 
tellectual development. 

Our schools have begun to attack this problem. Further 
progress is dependent upon the more complete diagnosis and 
guidance for each pupil enrolled in the schools. In this volume, 
Dr. Mort presents the best that has been accomplished in our 
schools, as well as suggestions for the improvement and develop- 
ment of our practices in caring for the needs of individuals. 
The teacher who masters the methods which he presents will 
get the satisfaction which comes to those who practice the fine 
art of teaching. 

GrEorGE D. STRAVER 


PREFACE 


This book deals with the problems arising in our schools from 
the individual needs of the boys and girls. Every boy and girl 
at more or less frequent intervals demands attention as an in- 
dividual. This is a fact that has been long recognized. It 
was brought to my attention as a young teacher by Dr. Strayer’s 
book A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. In my copy of 
this book purchased in the second year of my teaching I find the 
following underlined: 


When pupils all work together it is not expected that all will be able 
to do an equal amount of work. It is especially important that provision 
be made for the brighter members of the class, in order that they may have 
enough work to keep them active and alert. It too often happens that in 
large classes the work is scaled down to meet the ability of the poorest 
half of the class, in consequence of which the brighter pupils learn to loaf 
and tend to lose interest in school work. However many groups the class 
may be divided into, there will always be the necessity for individualizing 
the children of each section. The brighter ones must be given assignments 
which are beyond the ability of the less capable, while a minimum of achieve- 
ment must be accepted when it represents the best effort and means the 
continued development of the pupil who is weaker intellectually. 

Good teachers provide for individual needs, not only by grouping their 
classes on the basis of their ability, but also by giving individual instruction. 
No daily program should fail to provide a period during which the teacher 
can devote herself to the needs of those individuals who need special help. 
It may be to help the boy or girl who has been absent on account of sickness, 
to explain a difficult problem in arithmetic, to help in the interpretation 
of a map or diagram, or to teach the pupil how to study; always there will 
be plenty for the teacher to do who thinks of her pupils as individuals 
during the half hour or more devoted to individual instruction." 


The subject of this book is fairly well defined by these two 
paragraphs. 


1 From Strayer, G. D., A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. By permission of The 


Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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To-day there is a possibility of confusing individual needs with 
the much discussed topic of individual differences. Individual 
differences constitute but one of the parents of individual needs. 
The other parent is social requirements. Individual differences 
in characteristics not developed by education do not give rise to 
individual needs in school. There are differences in that most 
useless of abilities — ear wiggling, but such differences do not, 
as a general rule, result in individual needs within the classroom. 
To result in individual needs, there must be social implications. 
There may be a special demand for a common level of achieve- 
ment in arithmetic computation. The fact that pupils differ in 
their rate of learning this subject results in individual needs. 
Society may demand that knowledge or ability in a subject vary 
with native ability. In this case the individual needs take the 
form of differences in subject matter or in methods of teaching. 
Or society may place a premium on the development of a special 
talent, as for example, musical ability. This may result in a 
need of marked variation in curriculum content. 

Chapters I to VII deal with the manner in which individual 
needs may be met by the classroom teacher with a minimum of 
outside assistance. Chapters VIII, IX, and X deal with sery- 
ices that can be performed and organization that can be de- 
veloped which will not only make possible the lightening of the 
load of the classroom teacher in meeting individual needs, but 
will in addition make possible the meeting of individual needs 
that callfor a service more technical in nature than the class- 
room teacher may be expected to render. 

Throughout the book, the discussion is in terms of actual 
children selected from several states. Extensive problems are 
given at the end of each chapter. They make possible the 
application of the reader’s learning to concrete situations. They 
will be found to be particularly valuable for group discussion 
or for instructional purposes. The bibliography has been chosen 
with two purposes in mind. Specific references are given to 
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books that have bearing upon the problem, in order that the 
reader may readily obtain the judgment of other writers who have 
considered the problem from a general viewpoint, and references 
are given to magazine articles, many of which are descriptions 
of practice, or results of experimentation in actual situations. 

Iam indebted to a host of people who have contributed through 
their classroom experience or their researches to the problems 
discussed in the various chapters. The students in School 
Administration who have worked in my classes at Teachers 
College have contributed out of their rich and varied experience. 
Many of the classroom teachers with whom I have had the 
privilege to work, particularly those who have seriously attacked 
the problem of teaching their groups of youngsters as individuals, 
have been an inspiration. 

I am indebted to the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for permission to reproduce material first 
published in city school Surveys made by the Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College. 

Dr. John Granrud, Assistant Superintendent of the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Schools, read the manuscript and gave 
many valuable suggestions. Professors N. L. Engelhardt and 
Carter Alexander have given sympathetic assistance throughout 
the period during which I have worked upon the organization 
of this field. 

The suggestion that this book be written and the encourage- 
ment to its completion came from George Drayton Strayer. 
If there were some way to trace the influences of this master 
workman, first through his writings, next through his instruction, 
and most recently through his personal counsel, much of whatever 
has merit in this book would likewise be found to come from him. 

Finally I wish to express my indebtedness to my wife, whose 
assistance throughout has been invaluable. 


Paut R. Mort 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 


Two First-GRADE CLASSES IN THE SAME CITY 


Group A 


(Facing 17) 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


PAK a. 
THE PROBLEM 


CHAPTER I 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


HE fundamental attitude toward education in America 
expressed in the phrase equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been one of the great influences in the de- 

velopment of our public schools. This attitude had its origin in 
the educational policies of the Puritan colonies of New England. 
Laws were passed by the Massachusetts General Court in 1642 
and 1647 requiring universal education in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the Massachusetts example was very shortly 
followed by the colony of Connecticut. Long after the dis- 
tinctly religious purpose of the establishment of schools had 
ceased to be regarded as paramount, the descendants of these 
early New Englanders were found to be zealous supporters of 
the principle of public education. 

Changing demands of the principle of educational equality. — 
The nineteenth-century development of a democracy that 
accepted the equality of individuals as fundamental, gave im- 
petus and new purpose to the early New England attitude. 
The demand for a literate citizenry on the one hand, and the 
growing regard for the individual on the other, offered a cause to 
which all men could subscribe. It is not surprising that equality 
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of educational opportunity became the watchword in the great 
struggle for universal tax-supported education. It is not sur- 
prising that this watchword every year demonstrates its power 
to rally the support of men of all creeds and of all parties to the 
development of public education. In spite of the great influence 
of this educational ideal, however, there were until recently but 
few attempts to catalogue the demands it makes upon public 
education. The growth of this concept, resulting in the gradual 
expansion of the public schools, was more or less unconscious. 

Recently, however, there has developed a need of guiding 
rules to interpret the ideal of equality of educational opportunity. 
This has resulted from the multiple demands made upon educa- 
tion by rapid changes in our national life. This need is accom- 
panied by a greatly increased interest in the scientific solution 
of educational problems on the part of the teaching profession. 
As a result the last few years have seen the first attempts to 
develop systematically the demands which equality of educa- 
tional opportunity makes upon every aspect of the educational 
system. What was too long only a useful slogan, inadequately 
expressing a fundamental attitude of the public, is becoming a 
set of well defined demands upon every one concerned with the 
task of public education. 

Two influences have contributed to the elaboration and 
clarification of the demands which the principle of equality of 
educational opportunity makes upon the classroom teacher. 
One influence is the growth in the knowledge of individual differ- 
ences, —a growth due to the development of educational 
psychology and educational tests. The other is the increased 
demands made upon education by the growing complexity of our 
civilization. 

The study of individual differences. — The hand-in-hand 
development of educational psychology and educational tests 
has resulted in the accumulation of a wealth of information on 
the differences among individuals in abilities, aptitudes, and 
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interests. Many of the facts disclosed challenge even the pro- 
cedures of the schools that have the most traditional ideals. 
We may no longer ignore the fact that some children can never 
succeed in ordinary school work, or that children with low abil- 
ity in ordinary school work may be able to work successfully in 
a different type of educational curriculum. We may no longer 
disregard the fact that children vary greatly in their need of 
instruction, and of time spent in drill, in mastering the very 
processes in arithmetic that were important parts of the school 
curriculum of their grandfathers. We are needlessly Ere ey 
if we ignore the fact that the teaching of reading is the teaching 
of several skills rather than a single skill. 

The differences of educational significance among the members 
of the classes shown in Illustration 1 (facing page 17) will serve to 
illustrate how this discussion applies to the classroom teacher. 

A first-grade teacher employed in any one of certain cities may 
face on the opening of school a group of pupils like either one of 
the groups pictured in Illustration 1. From the appearance of 
these two groups, how different should you judge the tasks to be 
in the two situations? You can see differences in clothing, in 
size, in attitude, and in size of class. But what educational 
significance have these differences? Would the teacher’s pro- 
cedure be different in two such groups? Could he attack the 
problems as effectively in the one case as in the other? 

A little inquiry concerning the pupils in Group A led to the 
discovery that many of them came from homes in which the 
English language was not spoken. Most of these children did 
not know the English names of many of the common things about 
them. So far as most of them knew, they had never seen a 
“ sparrow,” a ‘ bird’s nest,” or a “ table.” So far as they were 
concerned, they were in a foreign school taught by teachers in a 
foreign tongue. They were strangers to much that was a part 
of the everyday life of pupils shown in Group B of Illustration 1. 
This, we see, is a difference of deep educational significance. 
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Most teachers, trained to deal with groups like Group B, find 
themselves at a loss to know what to do with such a group as 
Group A. 

If we were to investigate further, we should find even in such 
happy youngsters as those in Group B differences that challenge 
the teacher as much as any of the differences noted. One boy 
in this group, for instance, is an example of boys who, if they are 
not better cared for than many like him who have gone before, 
will in six or seven years be in the position of the large boys in 
Illustration 3, facing page 33. The treatment of these boys will 
be so inadequate that they will be left back again and again, and 
in seven or eight years they will be struggling along with boys 
and girls three or four years their juniors. 

As boys and girls progress through school, other differences 
make their appearance. Health, retardation due to absence, 
and differences in appeal of school work and in abilities lead to 
great differences of achievement along any one line. Social mal- 
adjustments and the influence of different home environments 
enter to complicate the problem of educating boys and girls. 
When pupils have been in school a half dozen years, the need of 
vocational guidance arises and the need of educational guidance 
becomes more acute. What lines of educational work shall boys 
and girls follow? How well fitted are they in abilities such as read- 
ing and expression to go on with these tasks? How can the teach- 
er make up for weak points in the teaching plans of the past half 
dozen years? What allowances must be made in the English 
class for pupils lacking in ability to express themselves, or for 
pupils of exceptional abilities along these lines? What adjust- 
ments must be made in science or history classes for differences 
in ability to read carefully? 

Our schools are too prone to leave the nae of these im- 
portant differences to chance. The low-ability pupil is too 
frequently discovered only through repeated failure. Instead 
of being led to master work of which he is capable, he is taught 
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to fail. The high-ability pupil is too often considered but little 
above mediocrity because the very fact that he does not need the 
ordinary types of school work leads him to neglect the lessons 
assigned to him. Frequently, as a result, failure, maladjust- 
ment, or poor work habits are substituted for exceptional edu- 
cational growth. 

Writing of this problem, Terman makes the following in- 
dictment of present-day methods: 


The present neglect of superior talent is sufficiently indicated by the 
inability of teachers to recggnize it. One of the most astonishing facts 
brought out in this investigation is that one’s best chance of identifying 
the brightest child in a schoolroom is to examine the birth records and 
select the youngest, rather than to take the one rated as brightest by the 
teacher.! 


Thus differences of all sorts must be systematically discovered, 
charted, and used to the best advantage in each pupil’s develop- 
ment. Each pupil should be trained to take the most effective 
part of which he is capable in the groups of which he is to be a 
member. 

Growing complexity of our civilization. —-The movement 
that has brought to our consciousness the existence of marked 
individual differences has been accompanied by awakening in 
another direction. Those interested in public education — 
school people as well as the public at large — have come to 
realize that the increasing complexity of our civilization is making 
demands upon education that cannot be met by the simple 
educational scheme that served a more simple state of society. 
If we take the need of developing mental powers alone, it is 
apparent that the more complex civilization is, the greater are 
its demands upon education. In a society that was largely 
agricultural, with very little of the complex in government, 
in manufacturing, in transportation, in the development of the 


1 Terman, L. M., Genetic Studies of Genius, Volume I, page 640. Stanford University 
_ Press, 1925. - 
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related arts and sciences, society did not demand the use of 
special aptitudes in anywhere near the same degree as it does at 
present. The percentage of complex pieces of work that de- 
manded specialized aptitudes and carefully developed skills of 
a unique nature was comparatively small. The result was that 
civilization demanded little more than ability to read, write, 
and make simple computations. 

The complexity of present-day life in America is such that 
there is need to discover and train special abilities and aptitudes 
in every walk of life. ; 

The long-accepted principle that democracy demands equality 
of opportunity has therefore taken upon itself a new meaning. 
At an earlier time, its demands were more or less legitimately 
met by offering the same opportunities of a limited type to all. 
To-day, an equal consideration for the needs of the individual 
and of society demands that equality of educational opportunity 
be interpreted to demand that each individual have an equal 
opportunity for the development of his abilities and aptitudes 
for happy and successful living in our modern society. 

The responsibility of the classroom teacher. — Much can be 
done to help the classroom teacher meet the newer demands of 
equality of educational opportunity, but the success or failure 
of any unit of the educational system depends ultimately upon 
him. This book points out ways and means of analyzing the 
needs of boys and girls as individuals and of meeting these 
needs. It indicates those places where an alert administration 
of the schools can lighten the teacher’s burden. It does not 
indicate any means by which the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher for the proper development of his pupils can be escaped. 
However his work is carried on from day to day, the results that 
he looks back upon must be individual results. His success will 
be measured only in terms of his ability to meet the demands of 
the great principle that lies at the root of our democracy by 
making his school a school for individuals. 
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Writing of the steps that are being taken in one way or an- 
other toward the meeting of this demand, Carleton Washburne 
says: 

Already one can begin to see the day when each child will be recognized 
as a living human being, differing by right and by necessity from every other 
human being — differing in his needs, differing in the contribution he can 
make to mankind, yet a member of the human organism, who must coérdi- 
nate his life with the lives of his fellow members.! 


The problem that this presents to the classroom teacher is 
in entire conformity with the attitude and spirit of good teachers 
everywhere. Even when schools operate under the general 
philosophy that identical opportunities for all children are suffi- 
cient, better teachers always have found their real interest in 
the development of boys and girls as individuals. Such teachers 
—and their number is legion — are welcoming in these newer 
demands of modern society a recognition of what has long ap- 
pealed to them as the true purpose of education: not merely the 
mastery of skills and the accumulation of useful information, but 
over and beyond this, the development of each pupil in all his 
potentialities as a happy, contributing member of society. 


PROBLEM 1 
INADEQUATE GUIDANCE 


The following case was presented by the teacher of a one-room country 
school as an example of a pupil who was well-known, was the only pupil 
in the 7th grade, but did not receive the educational treatment his needs 


demanded 


Jack swept the schoolroom each evening, so we became par- 
ticularly well acquainted. He was a bully on the playground, 
bright and energetic in school subjects, and particularly apt in 
drawing. Unlike most of my boys, he disliked farming. He had 
not formulated any definite idea of what he wished to follow asa 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, The Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, 
pp. 131-132. Public School Publishing Company, 1925- 
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life work. High school, just ahead, took much of his attention. 
He looked forward to it with keen interest. We talked of it a 
great deal. We discussed the mysteries of Latin, the nature of 
English. But we marked out no definite purpose for the future. 
His high-school course would be the same as mine had been. 
There was no discussion of where the years might lead him. 
No abiding purpose was aroused. 

The next year he went to high school. He did not get along 
well with the other boys and he obtained little sympathy from 
his teachers. He dropped out of high school before finishing 
his second year. 

Assignment: 1. What was lacking in the treatment of this boy that 
would be demanded by the proper consideration of his needs? 

2. Would your proposed treatment increase the chances of his remaining 
in high school? 

3. Would a satisfactory junior-high-school organization automatically 
safeguard such a boy as this? 


PROBLEM 2 
INADEQUATE OPPORTUNITIES 


The teacher referred to in Problem 1 gives a description of another 
boy in the same school, who presented a different problem. This boy is 
now an adult with no further formal education than that described. 

Martin was a boy with big, brown, open eyes and a walk that 
bespoke considerable experience behind a plow. He was inter- 
ested in farm life. He won the medal offered for the best ten 
ears of corn. All of his thirteen years was a compact lyric of the 
soil. He was good in his school work, clever in mischief, good- 
natured under punishment. He came to recitation one day 
effervescing with appreciation over ‘‘ The Daffodils.’ Never 
before or since have I seen a boy so affected by a poem. Upon 
the last day of school he asked me for a print of the Colosseum 
that I had on the wall, choosing this in preference to the Horse 
Fair or a woodland scene or a Madonna. The next year he 
finished the eighth grade and dropped out of school, 
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Assignment: 1. List the shortcomings in this boy’s education. 

2. How might they have been corrected in spite of the fact that this 
boy lived in a sparsely settled rural community? 

3. What demands other than mere occupational demands are made by 
our more complex modern civilization? 

4. Do these demands apply to a boy who expects to live on a farm or 
in a small village? 
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DISCOVERING AND MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 


CHAPTER II 


PLACEMENT OF PUPILS WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION — 
THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


EFORE a teacher attempts to discover the varying 
needs of the children with whom he must work, he may 
well ask whether or not any of the boys and girls as- 

signed to him could pursue other lines of work to better advan- 
tage. If this question were asked and answered by teachers in 
all schools in America, there would be discovered hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls whose programs would be entirely 
changed. The kindergarten and the first-grade teachers would 
find children who should be interchanged. Elementary-grade 
teachers would find some pupils who could work to better ad- 
vantage in the pursuit of entirely different programs in the junior 
high school or in special classes. Teachers in junior and senior 
high schools would find pupils who for one reason or another are 
enrolled in courses which are markedly deficient in providing 
them with the sort of educational opportunity their needs 
demand. 

It is true that the type of adjustment demanded is often one 
that cannot be met by the teacher without the codperation of 
the administrative staff. This type of codperation is not diffi- 
cult to obtain. Teachers who gather the evidence that estab- 
lishes the need of a change in pupil placement usually find school 
authorities willing to make the necessary adjustments. Of 
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course, any major modification in school organization may not 
be expected unless the number of pupils involved is great enough 
to justify such a change. However, boys and girls need many 
adjustments which demand no such significant change in school 
organization. The cumulative weight of discovered needs tends 
to bring about a school organization better fitted to the needs 
of boys and girls. 


Kindergarten Placement 


An elementary-school principal guided the writer into his 
kindergarten room. ‘The boys and girls were obviously too old 
for kindergarten. Some doubt was expressed as to whether 
this really was a kindergarten group, but every assurance was 
given that there was no mistake. Upon further inquiry, it was 
discovered that this particular school system did not permit 
pupils to enroll in school until they had reached the age of six. 
Nevertheless, beginners were required to spend a half year or 
more in work designed for five-year-old children. Retardation 
for all these children resulted from an error of judgment as to 
the curriculum in which they should be placed. 

It is unlikely that many teachers are called upon to face a 
situation as extreme as this. There are few kindergarten teach- 
ers, however, who do not face situations like it in some degree. 
Children are frequently discovered in the kindergarten who 
should have been passed into the first grade, regardless of how 
much they have mastered of the curriculum set for kindergarten 
children. The kindergarten teacher should therefore discover 
whether or not any of her pupils have attained the age that is 
commonly accepted as the best age for entering the first grade. 
All such children should be brought to the attention of the school 
authorities. 

In an annual-promotion school, the most desirable age for 
entering the first grade is considered to be from five years and 
nine months to six years and nine months. That is, any pupil 
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six years of age prior to December 1 of the current year should 
be in the first grade during the fall term and not in the kinder- 
garten. This is true in a semiannual-promotion school also. 
For the spring term, however, any pupil who becomes six years 
old prior to May 1 should be placed in the first grade. 

Illustration 2 (facing page 28) is a picture of a class of kinder- 
garten children taken in November. Those children who will 
be six years of age before December 1 should be passed on to 
the first grade. An examination of the records shows that five 
of the twenty-one children in this group should have been in 
the first grade. 

To refuse such children the privilege of kindergarten because 
they have reached first-grade age may seem to be unfairly de- 
priving them of opportunity. As a matter of fact, the failure 
to enroll such children a year earlier is the reason they are 
deprived of kindergarten opportunities. If the school has failed 
to attract the enrollment of these pupils at the kindergarten age, 
it has lost its opportunity. Such boys and girls have spent this 
year in less favorable environment than the kindergarten, 
perhaps, but the yearis past. To take the time for kindergarten 
work now instead of spending it upon the first grade would 
result, in many cases, in depriving the children concerned of a 
year of work on a higher grade level. If a six-year-old spends a 
year in kindergarten and then progresses normally, he should 
have completed the ninth grade or its equivalent by the time 
he is sixteen. If he enters the first grade at once he will be able 
in the same time to complete the tenth grade or its equivalent. 
The choice, then, is between kindergarten now and some other 
grade later. The choice is made easier since kindergarten work 
is planned to fill the needs of children younger than he is, pines 
does not promise full value to a six-year-old. | 

The contention may be raised that the year in Patek 
may make it possible to go through school more rapidly. - This 
belief was formerly held by many teachers; but careful studies 
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have failed to confirm it. In some cases evidence favors this 
belief; in more cases the evidence opposes it. On the whole, it 
appears that the kindergarten must achieve results other than 
acceleration or a lasting improvement in the ordinary work of 
the regular grades as they are now organized. This statement 
does not in any way attack the kindergarten. To live the kinder- 
garten year more happily may result in the long run in better 
health, better social habits, and better attitudes. We shall 
probably accomplish the best results in kindergartens by attempt- 
ing to make them pay dividends in these fields to children 
fortunate enough to be enrolled in school at the kindergarten age. 

Boys and girls who are mature mentally and socially may very 
well go into the regular grade work at an age younger than six 
years. In the schools that are attacking the problem seriously, 
these pupils are chosen by a combination of teacher judgments 
and intelligence tests. The more mature five-year-old children 
shown in Illustration 2 were given the Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test.1. Two of them were discovered to have the 
mental maturity of the average first-grade boy or girl. Since 
the children tested were originally selected on account of their 
physical or social maturity, there is no reason why they should 
not be placed in the first grade. 

It should not be concluded from this that immature six-year- 
old children should be retained in the kindergarten. Neither 
should they be expected to carry the regular first-grade work. 
Pupils who are distinctly dull should have the work planned to 
meet their needs from the very beginning. To hold them in the 
kindergarten is to conceal rather than to meet the difficulty. 
We. cannot wait until these children attain the mental maturity 
necessary to attack successfully the normal curriculum in each 
grade, for if we do, much of the time given us to educate them 
will be lost in waiting. This policy, therefore, should be 
frowned upon from the very beginning of the school experience. 

1 Published by World Book Company 
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The kindergarten is rarely the place for any boy or girl who has 
attained the age of six. 


Pupils too Old for the Elementary Grades 


It is a common occurrence to find in the lower elementary 
grades pupils who are nearing the completion of the time which 
they will spend in school. Recently there has been considerable 
inquiry into the conditions that allow a boy or girl to reach only 
the fourth or fifth grade by the time he or she is fourteen years 
of age. Proposals are discussed in Chapter V on Retardation to 
prevent this from occurring. After cases caused by low ability 
have -been cared for by such proposals, there would still be 
cases that occur because of neglect on the part of attendance 
service, or because of illness. 

In the elementary grades the problem is particularly serious 
because here more than in the upper grades we have the problem 
of social adjustment. Since the graded school by and large 
divides children according to age, no exception should be made 
for the markedly overage boys and girls. They should be with 
children of their own age. When they are required to work 
with younger children, they tend to be social misfits. 

This does not necessarily mean that older and younger children 
may not live and work satisfactorily together. There is plenty 
of evidence that they can get along successfully when it is the 
socially accepted thing. If the school is so organized that there 
is no marked tendency to divide children by age, there may be 
some points in favor of older and younger children working 
together. Some such claims have been made for the type of 
organization that houses all grades in the same building. Chil- 
dren seem to get along satisfactorily enough in families, where 
difference in age is the outstanding characteristic. This is 
also true to some extent in the one-room rural school. 

In both these cases, however, difference in age does not result 
from difference in ability or individual success. This is in direct 
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contrast to the graded school. Here, similarity in success in 
school work leads to the association of children into groups of 
the same age. Difference in age is due either to outstanding 
success or to outstanding lack of success. Where the reason is 
lack of success in the activities of the school, the boy or girl 
concerned becomes a social misfit. 

Boys and girls spend a large part of their lives in school. 
They respect its operation. It is not sufficient excuse to claim 
that the graded school never intended to make social misfits of 
unsuccessful children. Results must be considered. The op- 
eration of social disapproval cannot be ignored, whether school 
authorities are aware of it or not. 

Serious as the presence of markedly overage boys and girls 
in the elementary grades is, considered from the standpoint of 
social maladjustment alone, there is a yet more serious side of 
the situation. In many instances the very fact that these 
boys and girls are markedly overage for their grades is an in- 
dication that the school has failed to give them the educational 
opportunities they need. Accordingly, in considering the needs 
of these boys and girls, more attention should be given to the 
development of programs for them that will promise the greatest 
returns from their remaining school years. Solutions that have 
been proposed for these difficulties are discussed in the following 
sections of this chapter. 


Junior-High-School Opportunities for Markedly Overage 
Elementary-School Children 


Many of the overage pupils in the elementary grades have 
attained junior-high-school age. Regardless of their achieve- 
ments in elementary-school subjects, they have many needs 
which a junior high school is designed to serve. Children who 
have attained the age of thirteen years should usually be per- 
mitted to enter the junior high school regardless of their academic 
attainments. Consideration of the needs of these boys and girls 
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has led to the conclusion that the elementary school (grades 1 
to 6) should not be permitted to keep a boy or girl until the years 
allotted to the public schools for educating him are passed. 
In most cases it should be given no further opportunities after 
the pupil has reached the age of thirteen. Whatever the at- 
tainment of the pupil in academic subjects, the junior high school 
is much better fitted to continue the education of such a pupil 
than the elementary school. 

The junior high school is better fitted to deal with these pupils 
not only because it provides a social environment designed for 
adolescents, but also because it provides a wider variety of 
activities and courses from which the day-to-day program of an 
individual may be built. Its organization is such that an in- 
dividual pupil may, with little difficulty, be given a program 
markedly different from that of any other pupil. These points 
are of particular importance because of the fact that the programs 
of these pupils must in many cases be different from the normal 
programs. While many of these children will be able to carry 
a normal junior-high-school program, others, because of limi- 
tations in native ability and low achievement in the elementary- 
school work, will require specially adapted programs. 

A pupil may not, however, be taken out of the elementary 
school and placed in the junior high school without a planned 
program that he may profitably carry in the junior high school. 
This makes necessary, in addition to the information which his 
class teacher has about him, objective evidence as to his native 
mental ability and his actual achievement in school subjects 
as obtained from standard mental tests and achievement tests. 

The discussion of an actual situation will serve to illustrate 
both the importance of reclassification of such pupils and the 
necessity of analyzing each individual case in detail. 

Illustration 3 (facing this page) shows photographs of the boys 
and girls in a second-semester class of thirty-six pupils. This 
class of boys and girls was chosen at random out of a school 
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system better organized for meeting individual needs than 
is that of the average community. The teacher had these 
pupils grouped into two sections during the preceding semester. 
The boys in the front row and the girls in the front row were in 
what was supposed to be the better section. Those in the back 
row were in the poorer section. Subsequent investigation showed 
this division to have been made very poorly indeed. The school 
system in question has the midyear-promotion system. This 
is a high-fifth grade. The time under consideration is the be- 
ginning of the second half of the school year, February. 

A testing program. — At the end of the preceding term the 
following tests! were given to the members of this class as well 
as to other children in grades three to eight inclusive in this 
school system: 


1. Tests of mental ability to measure native intelligence. 
The National Intelligence Test. 
The McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Test. 
2. Tests of achievement. 
The Stanford Achievement Test, a combination of nine tests: 
Three reading tests— word meaning, sentence meaning, and 
paragraph meaning. 
Two arithmetic tests — reasoning and computation. 
A nature-study and science test. 
A history and literature test. 
A language-usage test. 
A spelling test. 
A test of social background, made especially for this purpose — 
not standardized. 


These tests were given for the following purposes: 

1. To measure achievement in the various school subjects, 
in order that the people of the community might have an ac- 
counting of the success of the schools in this respect. 

2. To assist in the supervisory program, by pointing out those 


1A series of different test programs designed for the same purposes is given in Chapter 
VItl. 
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places in the instructional program where particular attention 
was needed. 

3. To give a basis for discovering how well individual boys 
and girls were being cared for in the schools — whether or not 
they were so placed in the school system that they were obtaining 
the greatest good from their schooling. 

4. To serve as a basis for making any changes in the programs 
of individual pupils that their welfare demanded. 

The cost of the testing materials in such a program is ap- 
proximately fifteen cents per pupil. The actual testing time is 
approximately three hours. With proper rest periods, a day and 
a half is required to give this series. The tests are scored rapidly, 
since each question has only one answer and this answer is 
generally made by the pupil by checking one of two or more 
possible answers. The actual scoring time for the several 
hundred items included in such a testing program is approxi- 
mately one hour per pupil. Pupils universally enjoy such tests. 
Teachers find a great deal of satisfaction in their use because of 
the ease of scoring the papers. 

Intelligence tests. — The tests of mental ability were useful 
in the first aspect of this program. If a class or a school was 
low in achievement, the explanation might be that the pupils 
were low in mentality. If a school or a class was particularly 
high in achievement, it might be due to superior intelligence of 
the pupils. The mental-ability tests were useful in the third 
and fourth aspects of this program, as they gave some indications 
of the capacity of individual pupils to do ordinary school work. 

The intelligence or mental tests used were group intelligence 
tests similar to those used to test native ability of soldiers during 


the World War. [Illustration 4, on page 36, is a reproduction of 


a part of one form of the McCall Multi-Mental Scale.t It shows 
forty groups of words, five in a group. The entire test has one 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 
EXCERPT FROM THE McCALt Mutti-MENTAL SCALE 
MULTI-MENTAL SCALE Elementary Schoo} 


Form 1 
By William A. McCall and His Students, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Name ant increase Taster fade amanas= Sclingd xacemnsccesneesinns ly cseeatacesonnet AQP reel creme 
A B Cc D E 
chair —gate- sweet mama dog 
good ripe sister leaps 
table big red papa 
bed bad -erow— brother runs 
stove little apple -grandma— barks 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
-fiy cup horse lesson ~gFass— robin high irrigate black word 
burn fork calf problem coal geranium low land hot paragraph 
gasoline saucer colt —teacher- carbon elephant —eat— soil white sentence 
coal -bewl- -hen— learn tar -poppy— _— fever cultivate star 
wood knife cow solve soot bluebird dangerous -navigate —cold- composition 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
baby another cruel vote foreign gold —moon- stone needle quickls- 
slow first cheerful -decide’ -brave— steel seed wood scissors buy 
donkey -either- courteous citizens rose ore tree iron —paper- manufacture | 5 4 
last —tad— factory coin -spring- root -horse—- cloth shoes 
sleepy neither generous juries fragrant iron sapling clay thread sell 
(Groups 21 to 80 omitted . . . scored as 474.) 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 &9 90 
sour gun like paper * large cat wrong swim chum Alaska 
sweet hammer nation cover air monkey give spiders sew Mexico 
bitter sharp position door white baboon right fish write United States | ¢ 
acid- shoot tule book ball tiger night lamb butter France 
tart knife accept leather hard elephant sleep spin dress Canada 
91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
eat books wool sweet chair smooth girl ducks baby investigate 
sing power cloth lemons room road walk paddle puppy publish 
book knowledge shoes cake hall great does geese kitten editors 
apple paper meat sour building rough sleep fish pig write 
read food leather salty door table play swim calf printing 
| rota | ZZ] 
eet Cie T£ you finish before time is called, go back and improve your work. = Sah 
asoL.9.26 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Mons OG 
Columbia University, New York City mest 
Score | 243 


(Total score of 648 minus 5 times the number tried, or 5 X 81; the 
resulting score is 243.) 


hundred such groups. Each pupil is given a copy of the test. 
The tester gives the following instructions: 


Look at the first set of five words under A: chair, dog, table, bed, stove. 
One word does not belong with the others. Which is it? ... Dog is 
the word, because a dog is not furniture like chair, table, bed, and stove. 
With your pencil draw a line right through dog. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under B: gate, good, big, bad, little. Which 
word does not go with the others? ... Gate is the word, because good 
and bad go together and big and little go together. Draw a line right 
through gate... . 

Look at the next set of words, under C: sweet, ripe, red, crow, apple. 
Which word does not go with the others? ... Crow does not go with 
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the others. We can have a sweet, ripe, red apple, but we cannot have a 
sweet, ripe, red crow. Draw a line right through crow. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under D: mama, sister, papa, brother, 
grandma. Which word does not go with the others? ... Grandma 
does not go with the others because mama and papa go together and sister 
and brother go together. Draw a line right through grandma. . . . 

Look at the next set of words, under E: dog, leaps, stone, runs, barks. 
Which word does not go with the others? ... Stone does not go with the 
others, because a dog leaps, runs, and barks. Draw a line right through 
SPOMES < . : 

Pencils down! ... Listen carefully. In the same way, draw a line 
through the one and only one word which does not belong with the others in 
each of the sets on this page. Do set number 1 first, then set number 2, 
and so-on. Be sure not to skip any set. Mark some word in it before 
passing on to the next set. You will have plenty of time, if you don’t 
waste it. If you finish before time is called, go back and make sure you 
have made no mistakes. If you decide to change your mark, don’t forget 
to erase your first mark. Now once more, to make certain you understand 
every point. Be sure to draw a line right through the one and only word 
in each set that does not go with the others. Be sure to do set 1 first, 
then set 2, and so on without skipping any set. Be sure to use every minute 
of the time, that we may be proud of the score for our school. Ready with 
pencil! Go! 

Pupils are then given twenty minutes to work on the test. 
To score the test a key is provided that indicates the credit 
to be given for each word marked out. If the pupil marks out 
the word that is least related to the others, he is given ro points. 
If he marks out the one that least reasonably should be marked 
out, his score on that groupiso. If he marks out any one of 
the remaining three, his score for that group is somewhere be- 
tween o and 10. For example, in the group, 

fly 

burn 

gasoline 

coal 

wood 
which is Number 1 in Illustration 4, a credit of 10 is given for 
marking out fly, a credit of 9 for burn, a credit of 3 for gasoline, 
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a credit of o for coal, and a credit of 1 for wood. When the 
scoring key is superimposed upon the test sheet the value of 
each word in each group may be seen readily. The above group 
appears with the scoring key as follows: 

fly 

burn 

gasoline 

coal 

wood. 


I 


HOWO O 


Since the pupil marked fly, his score on the group is 10. The 
total possible score on all 100 items is tooo. A pupil that marks 
the groups indiscriminately will receive an average of 5 on each 
item. Therefore, 5 times the number he attempts is subtracted 
from his total. The result is that the final score varies from 
— 258 to a possible 500. 

The author of the test furnishes tables by which these scores 
can be changed over to age scores. These tables show the 
average age of pupils who make each score. For example, 
Table 1 gives an excerpt from the table of standards. It shows 
the age equivalents of each score from —13 to 413. A score of 
105 is made by the average pupil 10 years and 6 months old. 
These age scores are then taken as an indication of the stage of 
mental development of the pupil. A pupil with a score of 105 
is said to have the mental development of the average pupil 10 
years and 6 months old. 

Besides the mental maturity measure that the mental age 
provides, another valuable measure, the intelligence quotient, 
or I. Q., is obtained from these tests. The I. Q. is a measure of 
brightness, particularly with regard to ability to do school work 
of the ordinary or traditional type. It is obtained by dividing 
mental age by chronological age’ and expressing the result in 
hundredths. For example, the pupil whose score is shown in 
Illustration 4 has a mental age, according to Table 1, of 12 years 


1 Because of the nature of the growth of mental maturity as measured by such tests, a 
chronological age greater than 16 is taken as 16. 
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and 6 months, or 150 months. His chronological age at the 
time the test was taken was 12 years and rr months, or 155 
months. Dividing 150 by 155, we obtain .97._ This result ex- 
pressed in hundredths is 97. 


TABLE 1 
AGE TABLE FOR MuttI-MENTAL SCALE! 
MENTAL MENTAL 
SCORE AGE ScORE AGE 
TR Mo YR: Mo 
Sg ey ae ee 5 2OOEEO BOOU EAM aa ht ee ee ES} Ao) 
eS HOT eee = eee fy BOT REO) OFT masa dae soviet: i = & 
STORE DRE er cere ae jo DO DORSO TT Pahac tec. oc e.clcxcrs iw = 
PRIeOl (502 2 os caseecaee 3 £0110) 32 Boman ye ©. ce ek DA 
EOFS oh Seite Naim Cre as LO cao 23 8. LORY heencisrme oo ees 10) — 0) 
PONRO LOS oisieS ay. oe oeiok ae ey BAS LUO IS 5 Om wrneetina eh Cees m= 5 
YOEO ETA oe corns: «acs ee Sh B57 60 SOs aati arnt ere ny = 0) 
ery tO 1330.2... oee cosas ie) = 3) 300 LOS one eee 1) = 
TERE Fe ab 9 amen ht gaa ir TO\—— PE BB SuUOES 10am ea nei he 1 SS 
TEE OS 6 ay ERR Aime ie PY Ti YQ) LO) BOs siete eels iersucects 10 ——10 
EDO AO LOD oc8k. het sia teh. is eae 380, LO;2OU na era eet WPS 2 
a GO TOG ad 2 Gacktts Serie i = BO? TOS OSm La eee arene iy == © 
THELEN PERL CY Pek NR eT ie ay BOO O,AO2 mera skypd eee ep === 3) 
BOR PE OWB AT: 605) Siete: ssa eames 2 iG AOA COMA GS ramen epee eens 18 —oO 
Sg) BORO ee ees DO Re Too ACOUORAT SH ei sayin adds vere uo 2 
PO GOL SA Qe aes oa eae oe 1G) =A 
oO iGO (25 Oircretonerat cere iz 9 
EAPO ROR fk RIO SISOS ose gO 
PER ONC ON DLO Ass crease ae, = Pe i323 
BOG cbO L2G ace seri te aaa ne Sy 


1 Excerpt from Table I, Manual of Directions for the Multi-Mental Scale. 


Professor L. M. Terman, in his Measurement of Intelligence, 
page 66, gives the following percentage distribution of I. Q.’s 
(ratio of mental age, as evidenced by an examination using the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test, to 
chronological age) for a group of rooo unselected children: 


Terman, L. M., Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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r age Percentage 
I. Q. Range tne) I. Q. Range of Totat 
56-65 noche pa ee 233 LOO—TU 5 seeetageh ee a ee eee aE 
66=' 9 57 okt > mere 2.3 TIO—k25 freee ee ee ee 9.0 
FO— 85 is vege ieee ever 8.6 TO OS 3S es bye achat 2.3 
86=05 5.2. ceo Mame 2O il (30-145, socee eee 255 
Q0=108 A Saree 33-9 


In the same work, page 76, he interprets the significance of the 
various I. Q. ranges, the following table reproducing his in- 
terpretation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF I. Q.’s 


IO): Classification 
Above z4o5.... oi), “Near”’ genius or genius 
120— UA Oa mona. - Very superior intelligence 
LTO 12 Oegrtreses act Superior intelligence 
GO=nL Onn et. Normal, or average, intelligence 
SO NGOnt ann Dullness, rarely classifiable as feeblemindedness 
TOR SOUL arias Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable as dullness, 
often as feeblemindedness 
Belowa7Ounmenes tan Definite feeblemindedness 


The National Intelligence Test', the other intelligence test 
used, is a combination of five tests. One is a reasoning or a 
computation arithmetic test. There are four psychological 
tests, such as completing sentences that have a word omitted, 
choosing out of a group of words one closely related to an in- 
dicated word, and indicating whether words have opposite mean- 
ings or the same meaning. This test requires approximately 
thirty minutes. The tests are scored by the use of keys fur- 
nished with the tests. The scores are changed to mental ages 
and intelligence quotients in a manner similar to that used with 
the McCall Multi-Mental Test. 

Scores on these tests are not supposed to be affected by school 
training. However, children who have meager social back- 
grounds or have language difficulties will not show so high a 
mental development on these tests as they really have. There 


1 Published by World Book Company, 
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are other difficulties that keep those who use these tests most 
successfully from placing too much faith in them. When there 
is doubt about the result, the pupil should be tested with another 
test or with an individual intelligence test. Teachers should 
never hesitate to question the result of one of these tests. The 
tests are probably most useful when they disagree with the 
teacher’s preconceived notion of a pupil’s ability, for then they 
start an investigation that may reveal important facts. Many 
children who are considered mediocre because of bad work habits, 
poor health, physical defects, or other causes, are discovered to 
be exceptional. Used as a substitute for good judgment and 
personal observation, the intelligence test as we have it is a 
very dangerous tool. Used as an aid to right judgment, it is 
very helpful indeed. 

In the testing program outlined above, two tests of mental 
ability were used, because no mental tests had been given these 
pupils previously. The results from the two were averaged. 
The use of two of them made possible a surer judgment. 
Several school systems give such group tests in the first, third, 
sixth, and ninth grades, repeating them in doubtful cases. 
Individuals who are to receive markedly different treatment 
according to the judgment based upon such tests, should be 
tested further with an individual test. The most commonly 
used individual test is the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Individual Test.1 This must be given by a highly 
trained individual. 

Achievement tests.— The Stanford Achievement Test,? a 
combination of nine tests, was used to measure achievement. 
To make possible a comparison of achievement in various sub- 
jects, the scores in each test may be expressed in age scores in 
a manner similar to that used in changing mental-test scores 
to mental-age scores. The authors of the test give a table that 


1 Terman, L. M., Ibid. 
2 Published by the World Book Company. 


TABLE 2 
AGE AND GRADE EQUIVALENTS IN THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
EDUCATIONAL PROFILE CHART: ADVANCED EXAMINATION: 


Test 1, | Test 2, | Test 3, Read. Test 4, Test 51] Arith Test 6, Test 7,| Test 8,| Test 9, Total Educa- | Chrono- 
Parag. | Sent. | Word all Arith. | Arith. ; |Na. St.| Hist. | Lang. | Dicta- tional | logical | Grade* 
Mean. | Mean. | Mean. | '°4 Comp. | Reas. total & Sci. | & Lit. | Usage | tion Score Age Age 
102 |-75 -179 |-132 |-311 |-86 |-s4 |-54 [206 [400 |418-6 
-102 |-75 -175 |-132 «|-307. «~([-85 ——‘|-83 -204 |-99 |-184 
aon era 172 131 |-302 «|-85 [L823 -202 |-98 |-18-1 
101 [74 -166 |-131 |-297 [-s4 [+83 He00  fp7 0 17-11 
Eio1 I-73 -161 |-130 [201 |-s4 |-s3 -198 |-96 |-17-8 
“101 |-73 J-157 |-130 |-287 |-83 ~—|-83 195 |-95 [47-6 
100 |-72 152 |-130 «Lose «= -s2—SsL ga 194 |-94 |-17-4 
100 |-72 -148 [4129 277 [82 [82 -191 |-93 |-17-2 
Leg [eva 147, |-197 «| 974-181 =sL8i. = sd-asgSsLa00- «fe ge )—s-g7-1 
- 98 |-70 147 |-124 «Le71 «/-s0 )6=—ods-80s}ay?)Sskaso «SEF oS ea 
-96 |-70 146 |-122 -30 «738 «6-47 =sf-4as7 «(| 90 |-46-9 
-95 |-69 -146 = |-119 79-77 —sdo4e.—sédasa «=O 9S 16-8 
-94 |-68 45. [e417 H78 75 145——sd-ass) «Le ggs-36-6 
Bogs ler Brien = Sy a78 «eva tea Nags Boge. Hoes 
- 90  |-67 -145) |-112 77s |-72—i‘idt}AASsdLeag2 «de gS -t6-3 
- 89 [66 144] |-110 77 s|-70s}-43—isédt-agpa se gs te 
- 88, |-65 144], |-107 -76 «6-69 )0=Cd-43ssdLa7o «se aS - 
- 87|  |-65 143] [+105 H75 fez 4s tag oe ga 
- 86] |-64 142] |-104 re GG 4] «Leave Sse 2S 5-10 10.0 
- 85] |-63 141] —|-103 H73; [+05 = }-4o} «+74. ss |e 81s L-5-9 - 9.8 
- 84] |-62 -140]  |-102 72} |63; |4o} /i7z |-s0 [45:7 Laduit 9.7 
- 83] |-61 139] |-101 H71} +62} «+30 «L170, [+79 [is-6 Lizs Los 
- 83] |-60 -138| |-100 go] |-ci]_—sL-38 163| = 7s] [15-4] fie9 | 93 
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ci Les rio oe a4 fags, st C Ba 
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- 74 I-52 -124  |- 86, -144 LL 67° mea 
= 74] [+51 1237 |- 84 141 66 Cae 
273 ea 121] |- 83 139, |- 65 - 76 
- 72] [50 120] |- 81 -137] |- 64 E 7.5 
- 711 [50 -119] [+ go 134] |- 63 Stor 
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For explanation of vertical bars see Manual of Directions, Revised, 
From Stanford Achievement Test, published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York. Copyright by 


World Book Company, 1922, 1925. 
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makes it possible to discover the age at which pupils usually 
reach the achievement indicated by any score. It is repro- 
duced, greatly reduced in size, as Table 2, on page 42. It will be 
noted that a score of 131 in the test on arithmetic computation 
is the achievement of the average pupil who is 14 years and 
6 months old. This was obtained by locating number 131 in 
the arithmetic-computation column of Table 2, and then noting 
the age given on the same line in the educational-age column. 
Similarly, 48 in arithmetic reasoning is equivalent to an age 
score of rr years and o months. This test provides a method 
of combining the scores to give the desired weighting. The 
scores are simply added together, and the result divided by ro. 
This resulting total score can then be changed to an age-equiva- 
lent score by using Table 2, as illustrated above. The resulting 
age score is an average-achievement age, or, as it is more fre- 
quently called, the educational age. For example, if a pupil 
has a total score of 72, we look for 72 in the total-score column 
of Table 2 and find that it corresponds to an educational age of 
14 years and 6 months. 

When a series of tests are used that are not developed by their 
authors as a single combination, the educational age of a pupil 
is obtained by averaging the age equivalents of his scores in the 
several tests. 

The authors of some tests give grade scores instead of age- 
equivalent scores. Table 2 gives the grade-score equivalents 
for the Stanford tests as well as the age scores. If it is desired 
to change a grade score into an age score when the author 
of the test fails to give the standards for ages, Table 2 may 
be used. For example, a score of 10 on the Thorndike Hand- 
writing Test is equivalent to a grade score of 6.8. That is, a 
pupil 8 months through the sixth grade is supposed to write well 
enough (usual quality) to score 10 on this scale. Since the 
author does not give age scores, reference to the Stanford Table 
(last two columns) will show that a grade score of 6.8 may be 
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taken as equivalent to an age score of 12 years and 7 months. 
Therefore, a score of to on the Thorndike Handwriting Scale is 
equivalent to an age score of 12 years and 7 months. 

Since intelligence is reflected in the quality of school work, the 
educational development of a pupil is sometimes taken as a 
measure of brightness. Educational development is influenced 
more by the nature and quality of schooling than the intelligence- 
test results, but it is nevertheless a useful supplementary measure. 
It is obtained by a method similar to that used in obtaining the 
intelligence quotient. A reading quotient is determined by di- 
viding the reading age by the chronological age and expressing 
the result in hundredths. An arithmetic quotient is obtained 
by a similar use of the arithmetic age. The educational quotient, 
E. Q., is obtained by dividing the educational age determined 
from several achievement tests by the chronological age and 
expressing the result in hundredths. A pupil whose educational 
age is 12 and whose chronological age is 1o has an E. Q. of 120. 
That is, 12 divided by 10 is 1.20, or 120 hundredths. 

The social-background test was an unstandardized list of 
questions upon the following topics: (1) Conditions in the home, 
such as, number of books; ownership of home; possession of 
musical instruments; place to study. (2) Habits, such as, sleep- 
ing with window open; use of toothbrush; table manners. 

An arbitrary method of allotting age scores was used. The 
pupil with the highest score on the test was allotted an age score 
equal to the highest educational-age score in the class. The 
pupil with the next highest score of the social background test 
was given an age score equal to the second highest educational- 
age score in the class. This process was continued until each 
pupil was allotted an age score in social background. 

Assembling important information. — Chart 1, page 46, shows 
how test and other information may be assembled to simplify the 
consideration of each individual pupil. Note that the age score 
for each test is recorded opposite the name of the test, in the 


es 
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column headed Age Equivalents. The educational age, . or 
achievement expressed in terms of age, is likewise entered as 9 
years and 1r months. The mental age, as obtained by averaging 
the results of the two mental tests, is given in the age-equiva- 
lents column as 9 years and 8 months. The chronological age 
of the pupil r3 years and o months, is recorded at the top of the 
column. The pupil’s height, expressed in terms of the age of 
which it is most characteristic, is recorded just beneath the 
chronological age. This age equivalent of the pupil’s height 
was obtained by reference to the foot of Tables 3 and 4 (pages 
50 and 51), which give the average height for various ages. 
For example, the pupil in Chart 1 is a little less than 60 inches 
tall. Sixty inches is average height for a pupil 13 years of age. 
This pupil’s height is therefore normal for a pupil of approxi- 
mately 12 years and 11 months of age. This 12-11 is therefore 
recorded in the age-equivalents column opposite height. 

The variation of these age scores can be more readily seen 
when points are located on the scale opposite corresponding age 
scores, and connected with a broken line. By reference to the 
age scale above the blank lines, this can be done readily. The 
vertical line represents the achievement that is normal for the 
grade of which this pupil is a member. It is located by refer- 
ence to the grade scale above the blank lines. In William’s case 
it is halfway between 5 and 6, inasmuch as the class of which he 
is a member is beginning the second half of the fifth grade. 

The I. Q., 74, was obtained by dividing the mental age, 9 
years and 8 months, by the chronological age, 13 years and 
o months. The E. Q., 76, was obtained similarly by dividing 
the achievement-average age, or educational age, 9 years and 
tz months, by the chronological age, 13 years and o months. 
The average, 75, is the average of the two brightness measures, — 
the I. Q. and the E. Q. 

The variation from normal weight was obtained by referring 
to normal weight tables. Such tables for boys and girls are given 
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CHART | 
A thirteen-year-old boy in the high-fifth Beane 


Addréssxteecensecsaansucssesemaaeeee Tel: Nose Home Room === Parcat———————— 
Scho. -—————==—=—=—_—_=—=——_—_—_aaaaa._—7—:?.— NNN 6.60 ee SS 
Date of Birth === Height: 51421. 4aeeseesee ae Weight___.- ez. fee 
Entrance grade in this school system__-_.__.-.------ +- Entrance grade in this gs eine) ee 
Grades skipped. . 722% __._.__.__- Grades repeated-.!B- RA-SB- 4A __ Half years spent?in kinder- 
garten._......-4__.., .....Does pupil expect to go to high school?_ —e_-_----- Srey eo Rae 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?_—#*# Ae A _ Avenir ____.--- 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__Zo____- Other lessons, if any, outside of school?__7e2___ 

Member of the following school teams or other organizations:____---- 

Outside organizations:___ 7 OT re Nee OLE Se oe an eee 
Midesuesha sae eu see ee eestor ae What musical instruments?>: - 2. -2- o 25-25 ee ee oe 


What Speer does he read most? Pidega Ag Clers- <3 How is out-of-school time spent?__-_-_-------- 
Is there a room in the home where he can study by- 


Rimself?. WO! 2. hat kind of music does he like best?.. woagy Wet SN Has he a card for the 
public library?..72e____. Times each. week spent at the movies?_________- What language is spoken 
in the home?....-:2.<-1-..--..2.=-2ecux<-.° How many books'in the home?__-.-7%O_______=_ 
Specific WeaknesséS-__------.----.ssocc ccc cne tr 
Physical Defects _ Meme Perea Bi Sy i es lh eet Sg Rn rn ge 
Too mature socially for this group?.————————- Too immature?. === Does the program of this 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?_____7 (Fe EE ee ieee NS 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
E- Ce E1(0o-) 


which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship is blan ks: 


1. GenerebAbihty- S -beaderchip— meet — 
2. Mechanical Ability 6; Reading See see ares 10 perenne Swases — eras 
3. Attitucdetewerd-yWerk= 7. Nature Study Oc Sclen¢ez.- 11; Mistoryese = see eee 15. Shop Work-_-_- 
4, Health 8. Lenguageleage—_._______ 12. iteratures == -e co 


76% ot 
Variation from Normal Weight Scores Bani 


1.0..74..E.Q..76 . Average 7° alents 
alee on Seitgee aeons tek eC Eee 
Mental Test eth a6 rs 


Achievement, Pakehe ae 
Reading, Paragraph caning. . 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . 
Reading, Word Meaning. ...... - 


Arithmetic Computation. .. «ee. 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . $36 ane 
Nature Study and Science. . 


History and Literature. . 
Language Usage. . Phi Gah eT oo eee 
Spelling’. Se ee cr ee 
Social. ackground, . Le RaRS FETA Te ts OYA oY 


The broken line represents William’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Comments of Special Teachers: 
Library Teacher: Difficult to interest. 
Arts and Crafts Teacher: Emphatic instructions necessary. Indifferent. 
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as Tables 3 and 4, pages 50 and 51. This pupil’s age is 13 years 
and o months. His height is 60 inches. By reference to Table 
3, 1t may be seen that the normal weight for a boy 13 years of 
age and 60 inches tall is 93 pounds. Since this boy weighs 
87 pounds, he falls below the normal weight by 6 pounds, or 
6 per cent. The age used is that of the nearest birthday. A 
pupil rr years and 5 months of age is considered 11 years. 
Height is measured to the nearest inch, without shoes, while 
weight is measured with the child in indoor clothes, without 
shoes. Care must be taken to weigh and measure accurately. 
A pupil who is 7 per cent or more underweight is probably suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, and should be given a careful physical 
examination by a competent physician. 

Other information assembled on this card is obtained from the 
class teacher or special teachers, or from the permanent scho- 
lastic and health records. It brings together facts from the 
pupil’s previous school history, his outside activities and in- 
terests, his home opportunities, and the judgment of the teach- 
ers who have worked with him from day to day. 

Illustrative analyses of records of individuals who should be 
placed in junior high school. — As a result of the possession of 
such information as has been discussed in the preceding sections, 
we are now able to resume our discussion of placement of ele- 
mentary pupils over 13 years of age in the junior high school. 
There are three pupils 13 years of age or older in the class shown 
in Illustration 3, facing page 33. Of these three, two should 
be placed in the junior high school. One should be placed in a 
special class for mentally retarded pupils. A discussion of test 
scores and other records of these pupils will serve to illustrate 
the need of careful study of each case. 

Chart 1, page 46, gives the record for William. William is as 
tall as the average seventh-grade boy. He spent six and a half 
years in covering the four and a half years of school work that 
he has completed. He comes from a home with the average 
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social opportunities. He says that he wishes to become a 
doctor. His last semester’s teacher rated him as one of the 
best five of his section (the poorer section) in general ability, in 
attitude toward work, in leadership, in language usage, in arith- 
metic, and in spelling. She rated him among the lowest five of 
this section in freehand drawing and in music. 

On the average he is lower in the tests than the average pupil 
beginning the upper half of the fourth grade. Obviously, the 
teacher’s judgment would lead us astray. William’s chances of 
completing high school are very remote. He cannot hope to 
succeed in the traditional school work of the junior high school 
with any but children of the very lowest ability. He is not, 
however, of low enough intelligence to be put in a class for 
mentally retarded pupils. His work should be planned in such 
a manner that the two or three years of school that remain to 
him may give him something other than a mere completion of 
the regular sixth-grade work. We could not expect even this 
much from a normal program, since he has taken six and a half 
years to attain fourth-grade standards. 

William will probably be a respected and successful citizen in 
his community. Ten years from now he may be the expert who 
diagnoses the needs of your automobile, or manufactures the 
fine tools with which it is repaired, or prepares filet mignon 
exactly to your taste. The public schools may have a part in 
bringing about or assuring his success, or he may look back on 
what the school offered him as something very remote from his 
actual needs. 

This boy and others like him in the school system should have 
individual programs developed that will make use, where possible, 
of the work that is now offered in the junior high school. Some 
time should be given to the fundamentals of the elementary 
school. William, for instance, should have work in arithmetic 
somewhat similar to that which he would have if he were to 
remain in his present class. He should have further training in 


ILLUSTRATION 5 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ARE NOT SUITED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
Boys AND GIRLS OF HicH-ScHooL AGE 
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The educational opportunities of the elementary schools are provided 
for young children. The elementary-grade boys and girls who are thirteen 
years old or older should have different opportunities. 

In the city in which this picture was taken there were, on the average, 


two pupils of junior-high-school age for each elementary class. 
(Facing 48) 
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reading also, since his attainment in reading is now only up to the 
third-grade level. But he should have the opportunity for a 
half year, or a year, of taking those broadening and finding 
courses that are gauged to his ability; such courses as auto 
mechanics, cooking, general shop work, instrumental music, 
typewriting, vocal music, vocational information, bricklaying, 
cement mixing, carpentry, forging, etc. The fact that the most 
promising course may prove to be offered in a higher grade than 
the seventh should not be allowed to stand in the way of those 
who plan William’s program. We should discover his special 
aptitudes as soon as possible and then make available the 
manner of school life that will contribute most to his usefulness 
as a citizen. In this we must not neglect the cultural and basic 
training. That would be as disastrous to the educational results 
we are seeking for William as would a continuation of the present 
line of procedure. 

Anything which the school as a whole, from kindergarten 
through high school, has to offer should be reasonably available 
for any boy or girl. If no special courses are available in the 
elementary schools, the offerings of the high school should be 
canvassed. It may be that William can be cared for in a class 
or two in high school, as a special case, and work in his regular 
classroom the remainder of the day. The writer recalls the 
case of a girl with less intelligence than William who, although 
sixteen years old, was doing unsuccessful work in the third grade. 
The school had failed to make the provisions that should have 
been made for her even as this school has failed to take the best 
care of William. A conference with the teacher of domestic 
art in the high school resulted in a plan whereby the girl in 
question spent half a day as usual with her own class, and the 
other half day in the high school on the other side of town 
going about from class to class with the domestic art teacher. 
She worked on individual projects that were quite as successful 

as those of the high-school girls. 
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TABLE 3 
WEIGHT—HEIGHT—AGE TABLE FOR BOYS OF SCHOOL AGE 
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52 64 63 | 64 | 64 
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Baldwin, B. T., and Wood, T. D., Weight-Height-Age Tables. American Child Health 
Association, New York, N. Y. : 
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TABLE 4 
WEIGHT—HEIGHT—AGE TABLE FOR GIRLS OF SCHOOL AGE 
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Baldwin, B. T., and Wood, T. D., Weight-Height-Age Tables. American Child Health 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
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It is not unusual to find retarded pupils intelligent along me- 
chanical lines. Illustration 6 shows some parts of a mechanical- 
aptitude test to which a boy in a class for mentally retarded 
pupils gave perfect answers. Although he was an absolute 
failure in ordinary school work, only one boy in seven of his age 
is as able mechanically. Had his community had a satisfactory 
junior-high-school organization, opportunities for developing his 
talent could have been given him. Perhaps success in the shops 
would have led to greater interest in other school work offered 
in a junior high school. The test requires the matching of 
mechanical parts in Part 1 and Part 2. Try your hand at it: 
Can you, by making a perfect score, do as well as this boy who 
had in his ten years in school rarely been given work that he 
could do with as great success as other boys of his age? Is the 
ability shown here one to be rated low and neglected in our 
present complex civilization? 

Chart 2, page 53, shows the record of Jack, the second boy, who 
is thirteen years of age. Jack’s case is entirely different from 
William’s. So far as the school records show, he has passed 
successfully each year he has been in school. He came to this 
school system a year and a half ago. No attempts were made 
to obtain his records from the schools which he had previously 
attended. So far as Jack remembers he has never been failed 
or skipped. His present retardation is due rather to a failure 
on the part of the school system to enroll him in school at the 
most favorable age, six years.. He started school nearer eight 
years of age than six. Neither attendance laws nor those of 
economic necessity are made to care for such pupils. The two 
years he lost are gone and all we can do is to make the best use 
of the time that is remaining to us. 

This pupil was carrying exactly the same program as the other 
members of his class — a slow-fifth-grade section. The records 
showed that his program had never varied from that of the group. 
No physical defects were reported. 


ILLUSTRATION 6 
MECHANICAL INFORMATION OF A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Boy IN A 
CLASS FOR MENTALLY RETARDED PUPILS 


Part t Part 2 


Some of the test elements to which this boy gave correct answers are 
shown above. He was asked to match each of the mechanical elements in 
Part 1, at the left, with a related element in Part 2. For example, Number 
5 in the top square at the left is related to P in the top square at the right. 


' From Stenguist Mechanical A ptitude Tests, copyright, 1921, by World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. (Facing 52) 
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Jack is as tall as the average eighth-grade boy. Both his 
intelligence quotient and his educational quotient are go. This 
is considered the borderline between normal and dull-normal 
children.’ His average achievement is almost a year ahead of 
his present grade classification. That is, he did almost as well 
as is expected of average children a full grade ahead of him. 


CHART 2 


The record of a high-fifth-grade boy who should be transferred to 
junior high school 


Pupil Jack Grade High 5 Type of Section Slow. 


GRADE 
Aye 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight-20 Scores Equiv- : : - : : = = : 
I.Q..9-0__ E. Q.-92 - Average.g.a alents 

eee eet Age: Pe eee ee be ee 

Height . die inew' civic Cems oe, PRO 

Mental Test . : Esc tengeeniiocane wht siete 

Achievement, ‘Average. ee Se nS 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning... Sesanceu eevee 

Reading, Sentence Meaning. . aeoeeg ne eey— 

Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- -L2-4--. 


Arithmetic Computation........ -_- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... --- 
Nature Study and Science. ...-.. 


pesory- and Literature... 3. 2sf00 caches -LOSF__% 
MAE NAD: NIBATC Ho. o Gsles cis eae eee aa gS Ss 
REIN a Sie a oe wee ore nce ome eo a TY 
DA ACKPTOUNG 05). 6 5.0c<ecss soesesta ld rE hed ie 


The broken line represents Jack’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Among the pupils who stood out either as very poor or very 
good, this pupil was not reported by his teacher in any one of the fifteen 
items listed in Chart 1. His home has not supplemented his education 
through private music lessons or any other type of private lessons. He 
has never become a member of any outside organizations. His music 
teacher reports that he is a good music student and that she can depend 
upon him as an example for the boys in individual singing. 


From this it is evident that Jack will be able to work success- 
fully with the groups of lower ability in. the seventh grade. 
He will need a little more individual coaching than most of the 
members of the group. Since he is reported outstanding as a 


1 Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 76, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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music student, there is indication that he will be able to do work 
along this line in average or even better groups in the junior 
high school. Because of the probability of malnutrition or other 
health difficulties, suggested by the fact that Jack is 20 per cent 
underweight, particular watchfulness over Jack’s health should 
be exercised. 


Mentally Retarded Pupils 


One important question the teacher may ask herself is: Is 
it possible that some of these pupils are so retarded mentally 
that, from the beginning of their schooling, they should have 
been given a markedly different type of curriculum from that 
offered to normal boys and girls? Unless the school system has 
very definite provision for sorting out such boys and girls, one 
such pupil will be found on the average in each class of forty 
elementary pupils. 

An intelligence quotient of 70 or less is commonly taken as one 
of the indications of this need. The third pupil in the thirteen- 
year-old or older group discussed in the last section, falls in this 
class. She is the only pupil shown in Illustration 3 who has an 
intelligence quotient below 70. She has an intelligence quotient 
of 69 and an educational quotient of 67. She is fourteen and one 
half years of age and is achieving on the average below the stand- 
ard for her mental age, which is ro years. If an individual test 
confirms this low rating, this pupil should be placed in a special 
class. 

While such a pupil should have a special program developed 
for mentally retarded pupils, she should be placed in a group of 
her own physical age. ‘This class should be housed in the junior 
high school. The program of the members of the group may be 
varied, whenever possible, by the introduction of work with 
regular classes. 

This pupil comes from a good home environment and rates 
high in language usage, history and literature. and nature 
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study and science. A part of her difficulty may result from 
physical defects rather than mental defects. This possibility 
should be thoroughly investigated. 

It should, of course, be unnecessary for a fifth-grade teacher to 
discover such a case. Such pupils should be properly classified 
as soon as possible after entering school in order that they may 
have the advantage of an educational program fitted to their 
needs. Such pupils can be discovered soon after entering school 
by means of group intelligence tests, checked by individual 
intelligence tests, and complete physical examinations. A 
teacher will discover any errors in classification in these small 
groups. by exercising proper care, watching pupil performance 
in special classes, and retesting and following up health. 

The teacher in the lower grades should therefore recommend 
the thorough testing of those pupils with whom he has special 
difficulty. If he sees fit to give the simple group tests for his 
own use in instruction, he will be all the more successful in 
segregating cases for further testing. 


Overage Pupils Who Should Be Given Special Promotions 


Among the boys and girls who are above normal age for their 
grades but have not yet reached junior-high-school age, some 
may be discovered who can skip a grade successfully. When it is 
realized that in many school systems half of the children have 
been required to repeat one or more times before they reach the 
fifth grade, we know that there must be many able children who 
are overage because of repeating. Add to this group those who 
have lost schooling because of illness, and those who started 
school at seven or eight years of age or older, and we must expect 
to find a considerable number of overage boys and girls perfectly 
capable of making up lost ground. 

How to determine when a pupil is overage. — When the 
information for each pupil is assembled on such a form as Ghartiics 
page 46, the overage pupils can be located readily by inspecting 
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the graph at the bottom of the card. For example, in Chart 1 
the chronological age is shown as 13 years and o months. A 
comparison of the pupil’s age with the vertical line that repre- 
sents the standard for the grade shows whether or not the pupil 
is overage. If the pupil’s graph crosses the chronological age 
scale at the right of the vertical line, the pupil is overage. In 
schools having semiannual promotions, those cases should be 
included where the pupil’s graph and the standard meet on the 
chronological age line. It will be noted that this occurs in 
Chart 3, page 64. The amount of overageness can be easily 
estimated, inasmuch as the line is divided into year units. For 
example, the pupil in Chart 1 is approximately 2 years overage. 

The schedules given in Table 5 are helpful in interpreting 
overageness as obtained from the scale on Chart 1. They make 


TABLE 5 
INTERPRETATION OF OVERAGENESS FROM THE PROFILE SCALE 


The Number of Terms below Normal Grade Indicated by Various Amounts 
of Overageness, as Interpreted from the Scale Given in Chart 1 


SCHEDULE A.! SEMIANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS 


Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 
(Half Years) 
Less than 3 I 
Bem Xe) 2 
9-14 3 
15-20 4 
21-26 5 


SCHEDULE B.! ANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS 


Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 
(Years) 
Less than 3 ° 
3-14 I 
15-26 2 
. 27-38 3 


fig These schedules apply only to overageness as determined by the scale of ages and 
grades given in Chart 1, page 46. They include adjustments to the variation in the re- 
lationship between the scales from that commonly used. They do not apply, therefore, to 
overageness as obtained from Table 6, discussed later in this section. 
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it possible to show how many terms a pupil is below his normal 
grade. A pupil 2 months overage in a semiannual-promotion 
school is, according to Schedule A, one term, or one half year, 
below grade. If he is in an annual-promotion school, he should 
not be considered below grade, as indicated in Schedule B. The 
pupil whose record is shown in Cuart 4, page 65, being between 
3 and 8 months overage in a semiannual-promotion school, is two 
half-year terms below her normal grade. Were she in an an- 
nual-promotion school she would be considered one full-year 
term below her normal grade. 

In case the information about the pupils is not assembled on 
profile cards similar to Chart 1, Table 6, page 58, may be used. 
This table gives a certain amount to subtract from a pupil’s age 
according to the grade in which he is enrolled. For example, to 
find the overageness of a fifth-grade pupil in an annual-promotion 
school, subtract the amount opposite Grade 5 in the annual- 
promotion table from his actual age on September 1 of the 
school year. The amount to subtract in this case is 10 years 
and g months. A pupil who was 11 years and 2 months old on 
September 1, would-be 5 months overage; that is, 11 years and 
2 months less 1o years and g months. Since the pupil whose 
record is shown in Chart 4, page 65, began the high-fifth grade 
at the beginning of the spring term, we should compute her age 
as of March 1. Her age as given is her age at the time the tests 
were given, near the end of January. On March 1 she would be 
one month older. Her age therefore on March 1 is 11 years and 
5 months. If we subtract the amount opposite 5 high, or ro 
years and g months, from this, we find that she is 8 months 
overage. 

The amount of overageness thus obtained does not agree 
exactly with the result one would obtain from the scale on the 
chart. It must be interpreted differently. Table 7, page 59, 
which is similar to Table 5, gives a basis for interpreting the 
results. 
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TABLE 6 
A Meruop oF DETERMINING OVERAGENESS 


Any Pupil Who at the Beginning of the Term (September 1 or March 1') 
was of Greater Age than that Indicated Opposite his Grade, 
is Overage for the Grade 


A B 
ScHOOLS HAVING MIDYEAR ENTRANCE CLASSES SCHOOLS HAVING No MipYEAR ENTRANCE 
(SEMIANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS) CLASSES (ANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS) 
Grade Years Months Grade Years Months 


Junior Kindergarten’ Low 4—3 
High 4 9 
Kindergarten Low 5— 3 K 5—9 
Kindergarten High 5—9 
1 Low 6 — 3 I 6 = 
1 High 6 —9 
2 Low =e 2 pe 
2 ee 7—9 
3 Low 8 — 3 3 oT 
3 pee SG ‘ 
4 Low yes 4 9—9 
4 High Pare. 
s Low 10 — 3 5 Io — 9 
5 High TOf——a0 
6 Low Ei 3 6 ihe 8) 
6 High A a IG | 
7 Low 12 — 3 7 12 — 9g 
7 vies rag 
8 Low 13 — 8 io = 
8 High 3 — js : a 
ooo 14 — 3 9 Ea 
g High sa Sa 8) 
10 Low Le =) Io 15 —9 
10 High 15 — 9- 
11 Low aS II Ue 
11 High 16 —9 
12 Low 1] gaa 12 17 — 9 
12 High 17— 9 


a ont nn ee 


1 March r is used for the second term of a midyear-promotion school, regardless of the 
actual date at which the term begins. 

2 Some schools offer two years of kindergarten. The first year is designated here as 
junior kindergarten. 


alin 
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TABLE 7 
INTERPRETATION OF OVERAGENESS COMPUTED BY USE OF TABLE 6 


The Number of Terms below Normal Grade Indicated by Various Amounts 
of Overageness as Computed by Use of Table 61 


SCHEDULE A. SEMIANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS 


Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 
(Half Years) 
i= 2) I 
6-11 2 
12-17 3 
18-23 4 
24-20 5 


SCHEDULE B. ANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS 


Months Overage Terms below Normal Grade 
(Years) 
I-II I 
12-23 2 
24-35 3 


1 Tf overageness is estimated from the profile card, use Table 5, p. 56. 


Analysis of the records of overage pupils. — When the records 
of a class are assembled on cards similar to Chart 1, page 46, it is 
a matter of only a few moments to sort out the cards of all the 
overage pupils. The class shown in Illustration 3, facing page 33, 
is from a semiannual-promotion school. To sort out the overage 
pupils, it was only necessary to choose those cards in which the 
pupil’s graph or profile line crossed the chronological age line at, 
or at the right of, the vertical grade line. There were eighteen 
such cases besides the three already dealt with in this chapter 
(pages 47-55). The amount of overageness in months, estima- 
ted from the profile card, together with the half-year terms below 
the grade as interpreted from Table 5, is given for each case in 
Table 8, page 60. 

The eleven boys and girls whose names are listed above the 
horizontal dotted line in Table 8 are at least two half-grades below — 
their normal grade. The other seven are a single half-grade 
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below their normal grade. The first eleven are, therefore, the 
ones that need the most serious attention. 


TABLE 8 
OVERAGE PUPILS IN A HIGH-FIFTH-GRADE CLASS 
Overace Purns Se a ed he 

James 16 4 
Katherine 10 3 
Jane . 8 4 
Geraldine 7 2 
Tris 6 2 
Alfred . 5 2 
Anna 5 2 
Martha 4 2 
John 4 2 
Doris 4 2 
Grace 3 2 
Ralph 2 I 
Bert . 2 I 
George I I 
VORTE IS Teoehs Is ite ha I I 
Jalannteyayel Web see gig MamiS oa I I 
Mary I I 
Eugene fe) I 


1 Obtained from pupil profile cards similar to Chart 1, p. 46. 
2 Obtained by use of Table s, p. 56. 


Next we must raise the question as to who is able to go ahead. 
To answer this question we must have information along at 
least two important lines. We must have some measure of the 
pupil’s native ability. There is almost always some measure of 
class work obtainable from school records, and many schools 
ask teachers to rate pupils according to ability. If a pupil is of 
better than average brightness (above 100 I. Q. or E. Q.), we 
may expect him to be able to advance more rapidly than other 
pupils, even against handicaps of poor achievement; that is, 
pupils with better than average ability are often able to skip a 
grade even though their school work has not been exceptional, 
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On the other hand, some pupils who are above the grade stand- 
ards in their school subjects may be able to skip a grade even 
though they may have less than average intelligence. 

In addition to measures of brightness, it is necessary to have 
some measure of the pupil’s standing in school subjects. The 
profile cards (similar to Chart 1, page 46) of these pupils whom 
we are discussing, together with the test results, give all these 
types of measures: ability ratings by previous teachers, in- 
telligence quotients, educational quotients, standings in various 
subjects as measured by standard tests, and an average-achieve- 
ment or educational-age score. 

Of the overage pupils under consideration, those rated by their 
previous teachers as in the best five of their section in mental 
ability or in achievement in one or more subjects, are shown in 
Table 9. 

If this were the only information available, we should judge 
that Annabelle and Joan alone would be able to go into the next 
higher grade. 


TABLE 9 
SUPERIOR RATINGS GIVEN OVERAGE PUPILS IN TABLE 8 BY THE TEACHER 
OF THE PREVIOUS SEMESTER — GRADE HIGH 5 


Ponts in WHIcH THIS PupiL | Points IN WHICH THIS PUPIL 
WAS RATED BY HIS LAST-TERM | WAS RATED BY HIS LAST-TERM 


PUPILS TEACHER AS AMONG THE BEsT | TEACHER AS AMONG THE Poor- 
FIVE OF THE GROUP EST FIVE OF THE GROUP 
mmmaseners . 0... . General ability (none) 


Language usage 
Freehand drawing 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
[Clie i eS General ability (none) 
Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Freehand drawing 


Arithmetic 
elie), s, Sepeeren balla Freehand drawing (none) 
DAATUDE so Bess a Freehand drawing (none) 


Music 
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From the test results we can obtain more reliable measures of 
brightness and achievement. It takes but a few moments to 
go over the profile cards of our overage pupils. An instant’s 
inspection of a card will show whether a pupil has an I. Q. or an 
E. Q. of more than 100, or whether the pupil’s graph or profile 
line crosses the achievement-average line at the right of the 
vertical (grade-standard) line. If either the I. Q. or the E. Q. 
is more than 100 or if the average achievement is above stand- 
ard, the card should be withdrawn for further consideration, as 
the pupil may be a case for special promotion. The pupil shown 
in Chart 3, page 64, is obviously a case for consideration because 
both I. Q. and E. Q. are above 100. The pupil in Chart 6, page 
68, is a case for consideration because his E. Q. is above roo. 

Nine of the eighteen overage pupils shown in Table 8, page 60, 
demand further consideration after this inspection. Table ro 
gives the I. Q., E. Q., and educational age (average achievement) 
for each of these nine pupils. How these were obtained from the 
profile cards may be seen by comparing the entries for Joan in 
Table 10 with Joan’s profile card as shown in Chart 3, page 64. 


TABLE 10 


THE BRIGHTNESS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF NINE OVERAGE PUPILS IN A 
HicH-FIrFTH-GRADE CLASS WHO ARE BETTER THAN AVERAGE 
AS INDICATED BY A BRIGHTNESS MEASURE OR AVERAGE 


ACHIEVEMENT 
INTELLIGENCE EDUCATIONAL E 

Puri. Quotient QuoTIENT acu et ae "a 
Alive tere aeraee 88 IOI 6 months above 
Annaen tare tans 113 IIo I year, 6 months above 
Mas tiiaaewas see TLL 96 3 months below 
‘{olataer, fs ae 107 103 7 months above 
Ralph? see « 104 III I year, 3 months above 
Bext amen r ie 106 103 5 months above 
George te me. un mane 108 10 months above 
A OAL Gees ace 126 113 I year, 5 months above - 
Annabelle .. 109 102 3 months above 


ee FSeSFSFSSMSMMFMMMMMsFeFeFFFFFFFFsssFeFeeeee 
s 
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It will be noted that her I. Q. and E. Q. were copied directly 
from the card. The educational age compared with the standard, 
however, was obtained by noting that the pupil’s profile line 
crossed the achievement-average line approximately 1 year and 
5 months above standard. 

Of these nine pupils only one — Martha — is below standard 
for the present grade in the subject tests. Joan and Anna area 
grade and a half above the standard of the present grade. Ralph 
is a year ahead. George is almost a year ahead. John and 
Alfred are a half year ahead. Annabelle, who would have been 
chosen on the basis of teacher judgment, is one of the two cases 
for whom there is the least basis for special promotions. 

These facts alone are sufficient to indicate that Joan, Anna, 
Ralph, and George are cases for special promotion. The less 
apparent cases require further study of the individual profile 
card. This further analysis suggests that both John and Alfred 
should be given a trial. 

The remainder of this section gives the analysis of five of the 
pupils in Table 10. As a matter of actual practice, it is neces- 
sary to make a detailed study of each individual who is to be 
given a special promotion, in order to discover what individual 
attention is necessary. 

Joan is the most outstanding case for special promotion. 
Chart 3 compares her standing on the test with the standards 
for her present grade. She exceeds standards by a year or more 
in all subjects except history and literature. She is at present 
a member of a slow section of the high-fifth grade. Her teacher 
reports her as being outstanding in general ability, attitude 
toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand drawing, 
and arithmetic. The school has not supplemented her program 
in any way. She was, however, permitted to skip the low-second 
grade. She hopes to go to high school and college and become 
a school-teacher. At the present time she takes private music 
lessons. She spends a part of her time in the public library. 
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CHART 3! 


The record of a high-fifth-grade girl who needs special promotion and an 
enriched school program 


Pupil Joan Grade Iligh 5 Type of Section Slow 


ge 
Variation from Normal Weight 1.7% Scores Equiv- 


1.Q.y26- E. Q.-143. Average.12-0 alents 
‘Ghronological:Age Samiti esi es = itd ae nee 
Height: tiaieeisnct. cemmnieeenemeseeeeeee JI. On 2 « 
Mental Test . tnien eh Been oate eo Boe 
Achievement, ‘Average. . Gheceeasas JASS sof 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . ns eee 2. 23-825 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -- oe 5 ey See 
Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- J2:S5--. 
Arithmetic Computation........... <c.----5 JA2=2d.- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -------- /4=l.-, 
Nature Study and Science......; -------- J%:0... 
History and Literatures..,.02... -----=-- <l-6- 
Language Usage. . SAE ne te Po 1. 
Spellingtteistacye noaneen at. os i See sces S2:5_- 
SoctalsBackground wasccceecues colda cee -t2=9-_ . 


The broken line represents Joan’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Joan’s teacher rates her as one of the best five in her class in 
general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand 
drawing, and arithmetic. 


There can be no question about Joan’s ability to skip a term. 
The real question is how the teacher of her class can give her the 
subjects necessary to challenge her abilities after she has gone 
through a short adjustment period. Since Joan will no longer 
be overage, the question of further special promotion comes 
under the discussion in Chapter IV, page 143. 

Chart 4 gives the educational record of Anna. She is slightly 
more overage than Joan and considerably larger for her age. 
She is as tall as the average beginning seventh-grade girl. On 
the average, her school achievement is not so high as Joan’s, 
and there is considerable variation from subject to subject. 
She reads on the eighth-grade level, but her arithmetic achieve- 
ment is only a half year ahead of her present grade. In nature 


1TIn this and succeeding presentations of pupil data only the profile part of the record is 
reproduced. Other items of information from the complete form given in Chart x are given 
in the text when considered pertinent to the case. 
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study and science and in history and literature she is low. In 
language usage and spelling she made a better record than that 
expected of the average beginning eighth-grade pupil. Anna’s 
work next semester might well be given a distinctly individual 
trend. A program that would relieve her from formal work 
in language, spelling, and reading and provide for special reading 
along the lines of nature study, history, and literature on the 
one hand, and for special attention in arithmetic on the other, 
would serve to strengthen her weak points. If she proves to be 
strong enough, an opportunity to take piano lessons might well 
be offered her. Anna comes from a very large family in mod- 
erate circumstances. She does some work for pay after school. 
The nature of this work should be investigated. The fact that 
Anna is large for her age may lead to overloading, if her whole 
program is not watched by the school. 

If Anna continues to show superiority she may be passed into 
the junior high school at the end of the half year. 


CHartT 4 
An overage girl who should be given a special promotion 


Pupil Anna Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 


GRADE 
Be Slee eters (oe ae ne 

Variation from Normal Weight _... Scores Equiv- = : = : a = = 
1.Q.443-. E.Q.J10. Averagesj2 alents g Tal (ie Gia 
Ee oes Abts la aha fede ae ee Re LL EA Ce 2 eee 

Height. SIREN A I ng Pe ee 
Mental Test . k Rect ee ae LR ES at ee ae ee 
Achievement, ‘Average. . Here EY Seen ee eee ae 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning a 1’ Es ae att ee 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . pe TE Ses een ae Ba Ponsa 
Reading, Word Meaning. . Re Ce eee ee ae 
Arithmetic Computation. . pit Te tt Sad Sy 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... --- 2 th= Ga eS 
Nature Study and a: yn fe Se Sue a at es ey 
History and peg ae Ate Coke SP ae wll 8 re ee nee ae ee Oy ti 
Language Usage. . Oe te ER LE eee Pern 
BSpeling osc. es uitewaniews nove e's ye eee a) iy AES Sa es eee ie ial Pee EE 


Social ackground. . Re ote Bn Sa eee ee ee 
The broken line represents Anna’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 
Note: This pupil’s program has not varied from the program of the 


section of which she is a member. 
IND. PUPIL — 5 


etx 
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George is one of those pupils whose ability and achievement 
are underestimated. Although only one boy in five of his age 
is more able than George to do school work, he is placed in a slow 
section of his class. In spite of this placement his teacher does 
not rate him as outstanding in ability or achievement in any 
subject. On the contrary, she rates him among the lowest five 
in his class in attitude toward work, spelling, and music. His 
educational record shown in Chart 5 indicates that he is doing 
better work on the average than half the pupils in the next higher 
half-grade. He fails to exceed the standard of his present grade 


CHart 5 
A boy whose abilities and achievement have been underestimated 


Pupil George Grade High 5 Type of Section Slow 


Age 
Variation from Normal Weight 7. Scores Reuve 


1.Q,-LLt__ E,Q.198_ Average LL° alents 

‘Chronological -Ape’,; otaucec cies. weacwece chet Osene 

Height. cco cstmommaneresbcci aeaecoae VASE 

Mental Test. ty Wee Maat, PASS sS 

Achievement, ‘Average. . stds Seemnese, AASTO! 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . nncevuta! Eis te 

Reading, Sentence Menulre cnc Rie 

Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- JA=O0_.. 

Arithmetic Computation, . Pi geotea SSL 

Arithmetic, Reasoning. . SE se fy Se 

Nature Study and Science. . ee ey tS ee 

History and Literature. aCe ep eee Ct Es i 2 
Language Usage. . Th a OC eee nat ot eae P 
Spelling oer sega reece See t2-5-__ 

Social Background. . 4Q-10 _ 


The broken line tas Geen, s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: George’s teacher rates him as among the poorest five in his class 
in attitude toward work, spelling, and music. The teacher in charge of 
the school library reports that she finds it difficult to interest George. The 
only individual attention that George has received is from the library teacher. 
She has followed the practice of seeking out books that will interest him. 


by as much as half a year only in reasoning in arithmetic and 
sentence meaning in reading. Probably neither of these is 
fundamentally serious, since in the understanding of paragraphs 
he is a year and a half above his present grade standard. School 
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has lost its appeal to George. The performance of the day-to- 
day assignments given by the teacher has begun to seem un- 
necessary to him. He has somehow realized that he has already 
attained much of the educational progress which the perform- 
ance of these assignments is supposed to bring to him. He is 
well started on the road which leads to serious disciplinary 
trouble. 

George is not at all a rare case. The writer has never failed 
to discover one or more such cases in every careful analysis he 
has made of the status of school children. One of the brightest 
boys with whom the writer has ever dealt in such studies, was a 
sixth-grade boy who was considered only average in achievement 
and ability. He had begun to take attendance at school in his 
own hands. He played little with other children and was evasive 
in his manner. In other words, he had begun to lose interest in 
school and to develop nonsocial habits. From all indications, 
had this pupil not been discovered, not only would it have meant 
a limited educational opportunity for him, but also a loss to 
society of the contributions which he will probably make. 

The cause of George’s present difficulty and of the similar 
difficulties of many able boys and girls, is the failure of the school 
to provide educational opportunities which challenge the best 
which such pupils have to offer. There are indications that 
boys develop such undesirable attitudes more frequently than 
girls. The one step which the school can take immediately in 
the case of George is to give him an extra promotion. He is 
socially immature and small for his age. From this standpoint 
only can a special promotion be considered as experimental. 
George is perfectly capable of takingit. Asa result it is probable 
that he will develop a more vital interest in school. Since he is 
considerably ahead of standard in spelling, he may well be 
excused from it until he becomes adjusted to the new situation. 
The extra time may be spent upon reasoning in arithmetic and 
in work he will have missed by skipping the high-fifth grade. 
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Chart 6 gives the record of Alfred. From this we see that he 
is particularly strong in arithmetic and that he made a good 
showing as far as the most important reading test was con- 
cerned. With particular attention to vocabulary and spelling 
he will doubtless be able to do strong work in the sixth grade. 
In the light of this he may well be given a special promotion. 
The fact that Alfred is exceptionally large for his age and well 
developed socially, is further support of this conclusion. 


CHART 6 
A boy of average ability who should be given a special promotion 


Pupil Alfred Grade High 5 Type of Section Slow 
Z GRADE 


nee Jase 5 $1.9. “to 
Variation from Normal Weight -2 “Scores Equiv- - 
1.Q..48.E.Q.sal. Average. 9.5 alents g 

Chronological Ages ss. snes nceatee anak Leap ee ee 

IGICht scaeeray peieete gis. ctea : VAR: - 

Mental Test Lex oe 

Achievement, Average... .2ec.0 2as--sse 005.62 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... -.-----. -LlL-$-_ . 

Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -------- -lo=2_. i i 

Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- -lo=//_, F _ 

Arithmetic Computation =< 2-320 eas-<c2 L2=0i5%, 

Arithmetic, Reasoning... . Ore eee ee ee LTS 

Nature Study and Science. rane aed OTlh 

History and Literature... . Pe ae ee Ys be ‘ x 

Language Usage. ésitto. os00 waren wscccens Ming 5 

Spelling Was wtacerqe ches ene | Manas aes PYEVE Se 

Social) Backgroundinic esrnnis sae) Someemsay IR eGo ee 


The broken line represents Alfred’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: The physical-training teacher reports that Alfred lacks control 
and ability. 


The case for Bert is not so promising. Although he stands 
high in interpretative reading, as may be seen in Chart 7, he is 
low in reasoning in arithmetic, — an item in which Alfred was 
strong. He is small and not so wel developed socially as 
Alfred. The difference between the two is, therefore, greater 
than the difference in achievement would seem to indicate. 
An attempt to interest him in the possibilities of future special 
promotion may serve to challenge his better-than-average native 
ability. ; . 
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CHART 7 


A boy who should be interested in the possibility of special promotion in 
the near future 
Pupil Bert Grade High 5 Type of Section Slow 


A ee ge Cee feeE. GF) Ooty 
Variation from Normal Weight 10. %Scores Equiv- —— ~ - - - - : 
1.Q.1.26._ E.Q.Ja3_ Average Los alents g 9 

Bhronplorical Age seri... st neue Soceeces shld = we. 

ROME E IE 5 WI Soa. Gr cfacen's os het Peace LIE SE, 

Beental DecPeek J. caca et See crete, Seaseeee ePID: 25 

Achievement, Average.......... -------- -ll-3--. 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... -------- -/3-3._. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -------- -Lo-JJ_. 

Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- -i4=4-. 

Arithmetic Computation........ ----=--- -4a-J--. 

Mritnmetic, Reasoning’. . <6sass+< «seescee) -lET—-— 

Nature Study and Science. ...... -------- -l0=4._. 

Btetory anditerature...) o.<te =. ectace- wl2Sq- 8, f 

Language Usage....... Sh near foe Cea esos s = 

Bescltinee coo) ek einer oases Seen aca se athe 2 

Bocial Backoround oy 25 ccsdecws Geos seue = + 92o-— 


The broken line represents Bert’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Bert’s teacher rates him as among the poorest five in her class 
in freehand drawing. 


PROBLEM 3 
PREPARING INFORMATION FOR ANALYSIS 


When tests have been given and scored, the task remains of putting the 
results in such form that they, together with other information, will in- 
dicate most directly the needs of individuals. (The blank form for use with 
this problem is printed, for convenience, on pages 70-71.) 


On October 14 and 15, 1926, a sixth-grade teacher gave his 
pupils the Stanford Achievement Test, the McCall Multi-Mental 
Intelligence Test, and National Intelligence Test, and had them 
write a composition upon the subject — 7 he Most Exciting 
Ride I Ever Had. He scored the composition by use of the 
Hudelson English Composition Scale,!— and the penmanship by 
use of the Thorndike Handwriting Scale.” 


1 Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. 
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Form for use with Problem 3, pages 69, 72 (continued) 
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A few days before, the school nurse had weighed and meas- 
ured each pupil. 

The results for one girl who had just entered this school 
were as follows: 


Height — 60 inches 

Weight — 93 pounds 

National Test Score 131 (Mental age, 14-2) 

McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Test Score — 320 
Stanford Achievement Test Scores 


Reading sParacra phe Ved nit yaar en eee 74 
Reading Sentence Mieanin gan seen eeneee 42 
Reading Words Meaning 20 ee eee eee ae eee 70 
Anithmetic Computation acss-aiae tee ae ene 110 
Atithmetics Reasoning a. eee eee ee See 95 
Nature Studysand SClen COnmee eat irene er eeere ree 59 
iEnstorycand. Witeratuce syne) tae ee eee eee 60 
Languages Usage? ike Se heen een ae es, ee es 34 
Syorsilis yea GD oueMO MSS g6 of lecoe dou ehse  eyouSuod dae” 144 
Total Stanford Achievement Scores: 525 4.8 yao 2 OGS 
Composition, Grade:Scores mien. se 4 oes a rere ae ipl. 
Handwriting, Grade Scores, aon a. <5 haa oe ot ee ee g.0 


This pupil was born on January 12, 1914, had never attended 
kindergarten and had never been required to repeat or permitted 
to skip a grade. This pupil at the time expected to go to high 
school and college and hoped to become a teacher. She took 
private music lessons, and was a member of the girl scouts. 
She wore glasses. She was not considered a misfit socially for 
the group of which she was a member. She was enrolled in the 
only sixth-grade section in the school. Her teacher the preced- 
ing term rated her B in everything but freehand drawing and 
spelling. The mark she received in drawing was C and in spell- 
ing A. 


Assignment: Enter the information given on the form on pages 70-71, 
and give your judgment on the educational adjustment needed for this pupil. 
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PROBLEM 4 
PLACEMENT OF OVERAGE PUPILS 


It is not unusual for a teacher in the elementary grades to find from two 
to five markedly overage pupils in his class. The question of proper place- 
ment in the school organization should be raised in each such case. 


The following eight pupils represent schools in four states: 


1. Girl— Grade Five High — Semiannual-Promotion School 


SPAR ie Oe 5 ee ae Ce ee eee Weaoher co ccaaecmn cate cine eae eee. poses 
Date of Birth.____ fe, CAPTES ee ikea 2 2 eetie Weight.. 652, ~ 
Entrance grade in thfs school SYStent. 8 fo eee Entrance grade in this school__-___ Aud hey 
Grades skipped_----- fee De ae Grades repeated__...“Fe@__________ Half years spent j 

Barter oo oc ouas Does pupil expect to go to high school?___ (f4?______ College?.. FHe____ 


What does he want to do when he finishes school?__.. f Cew-§-3 bf Cea ——._____f_______ 
Does he take music lessons outside of erent Other I¢ésons,’if any, outside of school?______-- 
fol 


=e ee -- Member of t 

Pisses. aah COCK Outside organizations:__........._-_-- eh eRe ee eo cse ee eae 
eR ee Seca oe 22 yee instruments? A-tcecsaso. =o enna 
What maggzine does he read most?__ Go-Chn teas. ___-- How is out-of-school time spent?___-_-----_-- 
_prractecs:...~ faa oe eee eee Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
a aeraes What kind of music does he like A Soae eee Has he a card for the 
public librar¥?_-_- ee nt at the m6vies?__./_____ What language is spoken 
‘in the home?____% ne} few 


Any other irregular features in this pupil’s school history_._--.-.-.---------------------------------- 

Enrollment in this class___-_- f E> We Pose see Type of class..4 7 pe leg rs OLE 

Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the’ best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 

which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9, Freehand Draying - ---13. Spelling (EB as 

2. Mechanical Ability ead a a) ao oie ateee 10. Arithmetic “9% ----14. Music_-.@@-_ 

3. Attitude toward Work . Nature Study & aoe a2 sl lvristory=sosen— .--15. Shop Work- --- 

4. Health 8. Language Usage - A7__---- 12. Literature. 25_-.5--2-- 

GRADE 
oy 3 4 5 rs Fi a. a: 

Variation from Normal Weight _.-. Scores Equiv- = = 7 ~ 

1.Q../a2_E. QF8-- Average /@2 alents 16 
~ Chronological Age.............. -U=th. 1273... 

RTE ee Seo. Jo certo Suericnngiees: se earn 

Micital Lect. ciwheneee res kaa ee = [fae BD ed oe 

Achievement, Average. <....-ces seceosse SJ. 2 , 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... -------, /%-=Y%-. 

Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -------- s3=F.- 

Reading, Word Meaning...:...- -------- W/=-0-- 

Arithmetic Computation........ -------- W=-&--' 

Arithmetic, ReasOning... 062+... cocssu-- JQTS=- 

Nature Study and Science....... -- ---- Mbnbt-- 

History and Literature . Li-f-- 

guage Usage......... oe L2-Sf-- 
SSROSH Ue. re treme Paiticiales! Maa Se eae U-L0-- 
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2. Boy — Grade Five High — Semiannual-Promotion School 


Date of Birth... AL//S//92...------- Height... 20%. Siieshss tow Weight ne ode ee 
Entrance grade in this school system_.-/2/7~--------- oe, grade in this school_.-. A@&___---- 
Grades skipped .__.- 4 4-—,___. Grades aaert ee 7 > See Half years — in Se 
garten.___..... A#*X— Does pupil expect to go toh Se ee Pee - College? 

What does he want to do when he finishes ea dom Z l m_Jaawrc2e, fx. See 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?_ ~4a__. Cher lessons, if any, outside of shee 


Member of the following school teams or other organizations:____-_--- 
Outside organizations: eRe Pe ET GA AE FOE on OE, Be AE ly 5 
ati déscnsteeheueeee eee ReMres=ses= What musical instruments? _- Aree sva dugteae eee 
What magazine Stes he read most?__. “A#7+4————._ How is out-of-school time spent?__-___------ 
_.-.------ Aled he__Frseawah Bfrtre__---- Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
himself?._.Zer_- What kind df music does he like best?_-___- SUPP ss. Has he a card for the 
public library?_.“Zee.-. Times eagh week spent at the movies? 2, What language is spoken 
in the home?_-..--- A Aad A i sana! How many books-in the home?__---------------2- 


Has this pupil ever been in a 2 clagof ane than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
*and: ‘Success) 24 a See ne oes Oe ne > a senene a eeantan es one * eee eee 
Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 


Any other irrégular features in this pupil’s:school history==-- 20. ==22222 6 Ao nn Soe ee 


Enrollment in this class__..__ aE Type of class 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


© General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing -_--_13. Spelling ~_=--_ 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading #.cl es eee (MaArithmetic __________ 14°Musimese sce 
© Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science_--_11. History_-__.-_---___- 15. Shop Work-_—_- 

4. Health vs 8. Language Usage -__._._-.. 12. Literature. <tste os 

Oe "GRADE 
Panel 3 4 3 6 Jae sae. 

Variation from Normal Weight ____ Scores Equiv- = - 

Ox EF. _E. Q..&¢. Average_-.f3- alents 

Oe Age suai ee LAZO LAS 

Height. . Dees ST Meee Seen Se ee 

Mental Test..:........... See ee (27S _12-te 


Achievement, Average. . Oe an ee 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. sig age 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... .__- 
Reading, Word Meaning.... . SR ee 


Arithmetic Computation. . sui) Seoeeee AL Se: 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . Hath Shoei See S. 
Nature Study and Science. ...... Riots he PGE 
History and Literature...0.v..... soncauo< «MO. 
Language isageu shana. ctee ete ea 
Spelling a tivncitacag Medan MARR eee = seat eh , 


Techanical Aptitude: . 
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3. Boy — Grade Fs Low — Semiannual-Promotion School 


Date of birth. aa frife _. Presegt Age-t/+ Years and. f....months. Entrance grade in this school system... f_ ae 
Entrance grade in this school. rr = “Half years spent in kindergarten....,O.... Grades skipped... para 
Grades repeated... S... uu Do you expect to go to high school ?.... We... College?._a.....-.. ~ What bei you 
want to do when you Rout Sehiocl ~ nn nee eDO you take inasic lessons outside of SCHOOL ?..cerce nm 
Other lessons, rf any, outside of school Nene. - ee a «- Member af the following school 
ieams of other organizations None ——--——--——~ Outside organizations No eR aie cate he 2 ee pe 
EAC SESSA aL ESD Blain Ed 
Enrollment of this class_ Bs Mee —. Type of class ae: Lier. Une wai = 
Draw a ne through each item in which this pupil is one of the best § in bis class, encircle cach stem in which this pupil is one of orest 5 in his class: 
1, General abibe 4 Health 7. Nature Study and Science 4 Acetate cg 
2, Mechanical ability 5. Leadership & ge Usage 11. History 1 asic 
3. Attitude toward a 7 © Reading 9. Freehand Drawing 12. Literature 15. Shop Work 
Physical defects of this pupil: eth 2 yee a eee Does the program of this pupil vary from that of the 
class as a whole, either in subjects, assigned activities, or assignments? _. ws (Specify on Reverse) 
2. 5 = f 4 6 z 8 9 19 Grade 
Variation from Normal Weight...7/2 alk s 94 ca = . : x ; 4 ae 
cores quiv- 5 : - : - 
1.9.63 = bb Average by. alents g 9 10) PU Zee die TSS 1S-Age 


Chronological Age—__.... tél... Mi [4-1 
tC) Sa ieee eee <i sy 

McCall Mului- mental Test, For Me 
Stanford Achievement, Advanced, Fond A 
Readmg, Paragraph Meaning. 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. 
Reading, Word Meanin; 
Arithmetic, Computatio 
Arithmetic, Reasoning... 
Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literatur 
Language Usage... 
Dictation Spelling... _ 


Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude, Test 1 . 3 
Meni Mort orktind 5 6s i a fs: 


In answer to certain questions, this pupil gave the ae of books in his are as five, 
and said there was no piano in his home; he did not like to go to school; there was no room 
at his home where he could study undisturbed; he had no card for the public library. 


4. Boy — Grade Five Low — Semiannual-Promotion School 


Date of birth Dac. 10... Present Age Years and.4......months. Entrance grade in this school system EE 
Entrance grade in this school... Half years spent in kindergarten..Q...... Grades skipped... 
Grades repeated. I Do you expect to go ts gh schoo , . College ?...! What_do you 
Do you taken music lessons anhee of school ?..... 
Member of the following efeel 


Other lessons, if any, outside gf school 
teams or other organizations — 


Outside Beeston 


Enrollment of this classs¥, Donia Type of class.. LOW 2... 21 B21 Reape an ne Pn ohn eC ree 
Draw a lint through each item in which this pupil ys one of the best 5 i his class; encircle each item in which this pupil is one the poorest 5 in his class: 
General ability Health Nature Study and Science = Arithmetic "Ss elling 
Mechanical ability Leadership anmaae Usage . History |. Music 
Attitude toward_work PNR ta MODE Ns eS Freghand tint .12, Literature 15. Shop Work 
Physical defects of this pupil -Udenerdo Does the program of this pupil vary from that of the 
class as a whole, either in subjects, Eeenal activities, or chat Liane a sssusneeeeee (Specify on Reverse). 
7 10 d 
Variation from Normal Weight. Gos Ben Eee = bs 5 z : e Z A ee 
1 Opie. ERO hh phe 7 alents= gg: WO ae” 12) ag 44 AS) “16 "Age 
/ 
Chronological Agel 3. 
Height. 


McCall Multi-mental_ Test, Form 1.2. 
Stanford Achievement, Advanced, Form 


Reading, Paragraph Meaning... 

Reading, Sentence Meaning......-...---.. ae 

Reading, Word Meaming.cen0c.oceeecesee enone 3 11-3 : 
Arithmetic, Computation............ te pea EF : 
Arithmetic, Reasoning 2 secscese ee ea ee bi as 


ate Hh nb - 


Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literature... 
Language Usage. 
Dictation Spelling.. 
Stenquist Mechanical acne Test 1 
Social Background... BS 


This boy gave aia diinwbece of pokes in his home as 6o, and aia here was no piano and 
no bath tub in his home, he did not sleep with his window open, he had no card for the 
public library, the music he liked best was drum, his father had not attended high school. 
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8. Girl — Grade Fiye— Annual-Promotion School 


Grades skipped----- Zora. .. Grades repeated__- /~ Ze ---.----- Half years spent in kinder- 
garten eS. ee ee Does pupil expect to go to hi hool?.. #fee.-,---- College?.-.- 22... 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?_.//“ho-t Ns 4 Oe, ee pee ee 
Does he sca Ons outside of school?..“Zee--- Other lessons, if any, outside of school?_.-..--- 


avcheiatevuedeecswaccadecseses Outside organizations: : 


fe ewe ween serbecucegonccoce awa eree-- 


Sheil oe eee ee eee ‘What. musical instvaments?. x, -scoceseecyeecoamececere 
What magazine does he yead most?__..---.------- .-.-- How is out-of-school time spent?.. ex 2#LL. 
Pe eee PY pes? EEE Sate oe ee Is there a rpom, in the home where he cani study by 
himself? __._- %e__ What kind of music does he like best?.. Am _ _...--- Has he a card for the 


public library?___! Yen fa Times each week spent™at the movies?_---~ 4... What language is'’spoken 
in the home?_---_., Poke. ~ —z4.. How many books in the home?__. Aaa —> - 


Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class: encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1, General Ability 5. Leadership 9. i sechass-Diveoriogy x. 13<ipel ag). Se 
2. Mechanical Ability 6; Reading o.<essenvenesecwn 10. Anithmetic s—-g.56u.e 14, Music-..._-- fe 
3. Attitude toward Work 7, Nature Study & Science_...11, History---.._______. 15. Shop Work-_.-- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage --.._--.-- 12. Literaturess-2 02 
GRADE 

ee BOTS SO ee oe 
Variation from Normal.Weight _... Scores Equv- ———————$—$—$—$— 
1.Q.- "% _E.Q,.277. Average Z 2° alents g est omae Fl 12-18 1 Se vis 
Chronological Age........ Poorer < f 
Height..... NO ereieiel oisieiciete sla@isiaislouee ees 
Mental’ Teste... 7. oF. Seis cate ange koe 
Achievement, Average-......... SSL 


Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... --£6 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. ....:° 
Reading, Word Meaning.:,..... --2%f_-- 
Arithmetic Computation........ -.#%-- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning,...,..:.. 


Nature Study and Science. , ,.....°---42~-_ 
History and Literature........:. --/é.-- 
Language Usage, ...+.sesseeee+-, --SE--- - a 
Spelling... ..06seesesseeeneetee -- M6. -3rfo- .. 


6. Boy — Grade Four — Annual-Promotion School 


AS6 ad.) 4% Gi UG ee ee eR oO 
Equiv= 


e e e e ° e e e ~ 
Ie QAM. Ee Q.20..Average Cl.alents 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
AGE 
Chronological ABSccrecccvcccesee Lara e e Sree | tear ates) os 
Heighteccccccccvccevescesecocccs IZ52, 5 ° e ee ° 
Mental Testeccccsceccccccccccece IQs2. s ) a 5 . or ees 
Achievement Averages eecceroeseros ue ° e * REIS eet 
Reading, General Sighificance..}/@.%, 7. _ i cctze 5 toupee pekcae ie 
Reading, Predict Outcomeseseseseph aS eis ‘ stk, sherman 
Reading, Understand Directionse. etal e @ e e oe ouSE Gee 
Reading, Note Detailsececccesses na ah e ° . e eee eee ne 
Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentalse. 18% e e * ee i So 
Arithmetic, Reasoningeccececessce 44 de ° ° e Sins far ee 
Spellings ccccccocccccccccecccece 98 e e ® nc heels aes 
Englishsesccoscvcncevessvccecons &. Ma e a4 Si ene 


This pupil was considered neither particularly poor nor particularly good in fourteen of 
the fifteen items rated by the teacher. His attitude toward work was considered very poor. 
He wants to become a mechanic. His favorite magazine is Popular Mechanics. 
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7. Boy — Grade Five — Annual-Promotion School 


nL Ee aaa Sn aes rece ne Wn ne TOSCO... acee Webi See SOR Ls oe sexe gl eaentaanee 
Date of Birth_ RV Kcneee Height-__~- ena CR Waoetas Weight. 62£ apenas Hanae 
Entrance grade in this schdéol system.._.7 ee ee eon Entrance grade in this school___&_™----- ae 
cena DER AST I a a a Grades repeated... <@---.-.----,--- Half years spent in kinder- 
i ee Does pupil expect to go to high school? B 2> Seer College? ---- — 
What does he want to do when he finishes eho. Bayt ee ee ee ee 
Does he take music lessons outside of school? _--- = her isso if any, outside of euhoalt. een 
es enn Feo ~--------.-. Member of the following school teams or other organizations:.._____- 
12S * ARSE ne eee Gutside organizations’: s2-—50- wos oe tae 8 so ees 
ee ean aces oe aeeue What musical instruments? 

What magazine does he read most? Gmes+—tes__/ avr . How is out-of-school time spent?_ 

(eet calle Se Se pres re ae ee eee Is‘there a room in the home where he can study by 
himself?_. Ge. What kind of music does he like best?.. Co-wese#_....2-. Has he a card for the 
public librafy? ch week spent at the movies?...../_._ What language is spoken 


How many hooks é in the home?_»9@___.___---.--- 


Physical nae .---& at 
Too mature socially for this group?....“Hn... Too immature?....2@..-. Does the program of this 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average-ability pupils? Miaere grade and nature of class 
and success)__.___._ pA ret 0 8 ores ere es a EE) gD CES OY he OR Rat 
Variations from section Riggram at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of vartfation) 


a no a oe ee a a eS nb EK ng = 0 Ss 8a ee a cere= Se er 


Any: other irregular features in this pupil’s school history-.---- ey Ae wok nace sus Sena sutesoneseseseaaae 


fBurollment a1 this class. ._-< Dae ne ype. of class.. A ORO ms te eee 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 irhis class; encircle each item in 


as pooe 
15, Shop Work_--_. 


which this pupil is one of the bere 5 in his class. Indicate meer e s in blanks: 


Age ; a ag 
aes Normal Weight..-.. Scores Equiv- =——= ~ — 5 : > = - 
1.Q..Art_ E. Q..-<< Average. -- alents g OP ey eee BY pe een ey FG 15 


ers Age sss ax 8 sca veses -- 424... 


eIGhE: 6,2 -wevesesccvesececces sae----= 
Mental Test. <. ee: a eke eae ae 
Achievement, Average. .......+- sJ2%:2- 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... eels 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... ~.-2. 
Reading, Word Meaning. ...-... COTY aah 
Arithmetic Computation........£ ---76-- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning........<. .--@6_-- 
Nature Study and Science. = 
History and Literature... 


Lan Usa: Seas: ape a PE 7° 
ern. os se, thie me 
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8. Girl — Grade Five — Annual-Promotion School 


‘School - .a:sssetsacgasapssee esene eee eetee eee Teacher s..o) oss Sa ewe ceo anne canewssseaueseaene 
Date of Birth._ @ [a0] 1 Pex eee nes Sng’ Height.-.---- els Se ay Weigh. 78s. 2222522255 : 
Entrance grade in this‘school system--. /_.-------~---- Entrance grade in this school-..-4/..+------ 
Grades skipped. . “Aaenwens__.----- Grades repeated_.. “Ziemne—»_._--. Half years spent in Sindee 
garten___--- Fran2—w.---Does pupil expect to go to high sc Pgs ae College? - Fe 
What does he want to do ‘when he finishes school?..§s#e-eh, ____.f_...-----------------4---y---- 
Does he take music lessonsoutside of school? _ --@9____ Other lessons, if any, outside of achioel? seca 
Ee ee eres Member of the following school teams or qther organizations:-------- 
SOT RN ree ee, Se Eo BO Outside $rganizations:_. Cea Caw Se 
EE ea OES Sty Dee musigal instru Catal © Mili. PPE RITE * ae 
Oe anon oes a read ost? eeswds, “ . How is out-of-school time spent?.-----.----- 
7 KK Afa Of. bgra—— _.-------- Is thes a room in the home where he can study by 
ee Pa ew eu vee iad of music does he like best?- eet Has he a card for the 
public Ler ee Times each week spent at the* LENS Om C4—What language is spoken 
in-the homers = Ssecalsedhy- cae - 8 ee nee How many books in the home?. 3 © -_---.------- 


Too mature socially for this Soe ae ss tate Too meat eee BAe Se Does the program of this 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any pce {ee 
Has this pupil ever’ been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and_ success)-.._.A<O____- Re en DAE: tay Pam oe os EY eS Se ae ae ee Se 
Variations from een program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 


Any < other irregular features in this pupil’s school history --------.-----------------+----------------- 
"Barolliment i in this class__-_- 7. fo le hate Type of class Lea Be fewaoe = aoe 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in gs class; encircle each item in 
Se this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 
1, General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawine 22-13. Spelling . A - 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Rewdingen £2 __-- 10. Arithmetie—=_____ 14. Music__-_ £3 
‘ 7. Nature Study & Science__..11. Histor. -@B__- 15. Shop Work-_--- 
rf ‘Health ina 8. Language-Leagon _Z_____ 12: Literaturesso5 a eee 
GRADE 
Age 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight -... Scores Equiv- = CC eecaeeeeeeecmeeeee 
1.Q.426_E. Q. £07. Average Wk alents.\ ge oun iO) matt 12. 9.1814) shes 
AGE 


pPacleitaee AGG leone ecscea loge meienene 
ht . Mra. ‘ 
Mental Test . vegas theca : oT cn ee alee oe 
Achievement; Average. . cyt Wes ABE 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... _- Ge __. -IS2e 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -.65~-. -1¢-8- 
Reading, Word Meaning.......- --@3.-. -J/-10. 
Arithmetic Computation. ....... -2/@-4 -J2T¥. 
Arithmetic, Reasoning’. Dissiowiesista, Cong Seana a 
Nature Study and Science. :...-.° ---.&-- -13~. 
History and Literature......... Fee, Wee ee 
Usage. cres-siodcnsice, sp RB eeste dE. . 


| eer er ea Pen eee 


Assignment: 1. These children were tested at various times during 
the year. From the position of the grade standard line, the vertical line, 
estimate the month in which each pupil was tested. 

2. The E. Q. for pupil 7 is not given. Compute it. 

3. The tests used in testing pupil 8 were not by the same author. There 
was no direct method for computing the average achievement or educational 
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age. Compute the educational age from the data given and compare with 
the result given as achievement average. 

4. Recommend the placement that each of these pupils should have, if 
he were enrolled in some school with which you are familiar. 

5. Give a general outline of the treatment you would expect each pupil 
to receive, whatever his placement. 
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CHAPTER III 


PLACEMENT OF PUPILS WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION —_ 
THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE junior-high-school grades in a traditional school. — 
qP Overageness as a source of placement problems is not con- 
fined to the elementary grades. Overage pupils continue 
to be a problem in the junior-high-school years. A pupil be- 
ginning the seventh grade of a traditional school at the age of 
fourteen should certainly, wherever his ability merits it, be 
given work with children of his own age — in the eighth or ninth 
grade. If his ability is low, less than normal emphasis should 
be placed upon ordinary school subjects, and a special attempt 
should be made to discover any special abilities or aptitudes 
for the school to help develop. 

The boys and girls discussed below were found in a seventh- 
grade class of a traditional eight-grade school. The class is 
pictured in Illustration 7, facing this page. 

Tony is one of the two boys over fourteen years of age. His 
record is given in Chart 8, page 81. He is 14 years and rr 
months of age. He has an intelligence quotient of 76. He is 
now struggling with work far beyond his ability to master. As 
shown in Chart 8, he has attained the middle of the year’s 
standard for the fifth grade in reading. He is exceptionally 
good in computation in arithmetic, but is very much below 
standard in reasoning in arithmetic. 

It is obvious that the traditional school has little to offer such 
pupils as Tony. It would probably be of little value to them to 
go into the higher grade. The best treatment that can be given 


them in the traditional school is the development of individual 
80 


ILLUSTRATION 7 
A SEVENTH-GRADE CLASS IN A TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 


ee ee ee 


SS 


5 


(Facing 80) 
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programs which will give them as much opportunity, other than 
the ordinary curriculum, as possible in the junior high school. 
The suggestions made in Chapter II, pages 47-54, on the treat- 
ment of the lower-grade pupils of junior-high-school age when 
there is no junior high school, apply to these cases. 


CHART 8 


A fifteen-year-old boy in the seventh grade of a traditional school 


Pupil Tony Grade 7 Type of Class Normal 
GRADE 
Age 3 tf 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight -... Scores Equiv- 5 —- —— 
Be 7" F. O.- ==. Average... alents |S eee Oi 1 les 14D eet SUPE e's a G 


mmronological Age........)... 02260. ceceseas 
ME re ns wo giaifadtink Scpcecsh 
DEMENEE ORE ck foe aeilice <eeurnes woceaces 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... -------. -/ 
Arithmetic Computation........ _- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning........-. ____ z 
BERMEREOIOIN Neier he cd cmins Cag Se oe RS 


The broken line represents Tony’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 


Note: Tony’s teacher gave him a rating of B in reading, freehand draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and history and literature. He gave him a rating of C+ 
or C in nature study and science, language usage, spelling, and music. He 
gave him B+ in shop work. The only adjustment of which the school 
has any record is requiring Tony to spend two years in grade 4 and two 
years in grade 5. 

Where such pupils are found in a junior high school pursuing 
a regular seventh-grade course, in many cases it will be found 
desirable to place them in the special curriculum provided for 
pupils nearing the end of their school life. If such a curriculum 
is not available in the seventh grade, the individual-program 
plan should be resorted to. In this case the work on any grade 
level should be available in developing the individual programs. 

Six of the girls shown in Ilustration 7 are fourteen years of 
age or more. Of these six, three have intelligence quotients 
below 90. The achievement in school subjects is low in every 
case where the intelligence quotient is below go, and in the case 


of one girl whose intelligence quotient is above 90. When she 
IND. PUPIL— 6 
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entered this school in the sixth grade she was unable to read, 
write, or speak English. The treatment of these lower-ability 
pupils must be similar to that of the boys discussed above. 


CHART 9 
An overage, normal-ability girl in the seventh grade of a traditional school 


hee Ce ty 6 Tesh Oy 10 
Variation from Normal Weight _... Scores Equiv- —___—_—— - - - = 
1.Q.-49.. E.Q...-.. Average. ._- alents g 3) 10 
Chronological ’Ages. ccnciececcctmarscce es | SRN o ce 
Heighte. os sneiocstesccasesstie eas hesee -l#-3_, 
Mental Test . EE OR) Pe ee eee eS 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... i eS eat Se. 
Arithmetic Computation. . -42-17- a= 
Arithmetic, Reasoning... .. -19-Q_. 7 
Spellinges os. Gest cauesamae nee ses s =p | Ce Be 
Composition Nan sark osnio tena oseeckam sal Acie armors eames pears 


The broken line represents this girl’s record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 

Note: This girl’s teacher rated her B in spelling, B in reading, and B 
in literature. In the other subjects he rated her C. The only individual 
adjustment of which the school has a record is that of requiring her to 
repeat the second, fourth, and fifth grades. At the present time she is 
doing work with the lower section of the class of which she is a member. 
This girl wishes to become a teacher. She is a member of the girl scouts, 
likes classical music, and has a card to the public library. 
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A fourteen-year-old girl in the seventh grade of a traditional school 
GRADE 


Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight -...-Scores Equiv- —————— : : = = = 
POSOLSLE Qiscoes Average. ... alents g 9 10 


Chronological Age. . 
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The broken line represents this girl’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the seventh grade. 


Note: This girl’s teacher rated her as among the best five in her class in 
mechanical ability and attitude toward work. He rated this pupil’s 
achievement in reading, language usage, arithmetic, history, literature, 
spelling, and music as B. He rated her achievement in nature study and 
science, freehand drawing, and hand work as C. 
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Charts 9 and tro give the test records obtained on the two 
brightest of the overage girls. The pupil whose record is shown 
in Chart 9 is a case similar in some respects to that of George, 
Chart 5, page 66. The school is constantly underrating her and, 
accordingly, is not expecting enough of her. This is even. more 
marked in the case of the pupil whose record is shown in Chart ro. 


Placement of Pupils within Junior or Senior High School 


In the school that is large enough to departmentalize in- 
struction and to offer the variety of facilities of the modern junior 
high school, the adjustment of such cases as those discussed 
in the preceding section is greatly facilitated. The conditions 
that make the situation in the junior high school different from 
that in the traditional school are characteristic also of the 
modern senior high school. 

The junior high school introduces a problem that has hereto- 
fore been limited to the high school — the problem of choosing 
among several paths or curricula the one to be given major 
emphasis. It advances the task of choosing among curricula 
from the end of the eighth year to the middle of the eighth year 
or to the end of the seventh year. Whether the task is that of 
helping a pupil to choose his path at the end, at the middle, or 
at the beginning of the eighth year, there are a number of issues 
that should be in the mind of the teacher. 

In the elementary grades the tone of a curriculum and its 
purpose do not vary from pupil to pupil in any marked degree. 
With the approach of the completion of the elementary-school 
years, however, the problem of planning a course for pupils 
becomes more complex. Out of a group of pupils who have 
come together through the elementary grades, some few will 
complete high school and college. One of the outstanding 
services which part of this group must receive from the next few 
years of training is preparation for college entrance. They 
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will soon begin a course of training which will be more or 
less a continuous process through high school and _ college. 
Another section of this group will have little hope of training 
beyond high school. Their courses must be planned with this 
in mind. Still others can look forward to no more than three 
or four years of training. For these the beginning of a college 
preparatory course or a curriculum leading to graduation from 
high school will be of less value than the choice of a more rounded- 
out course planned with particular attention to their special 
needs. There are still others in the group who will have been 
placed there in spite of the fact that they have not satisfactorily 
completed the work of the lower grades — pupils who cannot do 
successfully much of the work that may be expected of those 
who have passed normally from grade to grade. In brief, the 
group for which any teacher in the seventh or eighth grade is 
responsible is made up of pupils of widely varying educational 
futures. The responsibility for guiding each pupil is one of 
the most important responsibilities that falls to the teachers of 
these grades. 

The only need of marked variation in individual programs in 
the seventh grade is in the case of the type of pupils discussed in 
the preceding section (pages 80-83). The teacher should feel free 
to lay out for each such pupil a school program that will promise 
to make his year a profitable one. Throughout the year, how- 
ever, the seventh-grade teacher should be on the alert to discover 
abilities and interests of pupils. To facilitate this, the course in 
the seventh grade should provide for a consideration of voca- 
tions and future educational opportunities. To whatever extent 
possible, pupils should be given first-hand contact with the 
nature of the work involved in various vocations and in possible 
educational courses. 

The first demand upon the eighth-grade teacher is a con- 
tinuation of the type of work done by the seventh-grade teacher. 
He must take the discoveries that have been made to date and 
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supplement them. He must become prepared for the time later 
in the term when his advice and decisions will become of utmost 
importance in determining the educational programs which 
various pupils will follow. One of the most important duties, 
then, that an eighth-grade teacher has to perform at the be- 
ginning of the school term is to take stock of the aids which the 
school records give him in making such decisions. Through 
such stock-taking he can discover where supplementary in- 
formation is necessary. 

Home-room or register teacher. — In the seventh and eighth 
grades of the departmentalized school the responsibility for 
collecting the information which will be helpful in guiding the 
pupil’s choice of high-school curriculum is most commonly left 
to the home-room teacher. While he should take the responsi- 
bility for collecting and recording information, he will be greatly 
assisted in this work if other teachers are on the lookout for 
special abilities and interests of the pupils in their classes. 
Where the administration of the school does not provide for 
the reporting of such discoveries, the home-room teacher should 
take it upon himself to ask for such information. 

There are five important considerations which should guide 
the home-room teacher in gathering information and giving 
advice on pupil programs. These are: 


Probable length of time to be spent in further schooling. 
Nature of the occupation to be followed. 

Intelligence. 

Special aptitudes. 

Deficiencies. 


nan PWN H 


Probable length of time for further schooling. — It is neces- 
sary to have some estimate of the probable time a pupil will 
remain in school before considering the issue of vocational or 
professional training. If there is every possibility that a pupil 
will go on to college, the school has as a first duty the planning 
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of the pupil’s program in order to prepare him for college en- 
trance. If the pupil in all probability will only finish high 
school, it is necessary at once to raise the question of how much 
vocational training will be provided by his program. However, 
in most cases it will not involve the immediate entry of the 
pupil on a distinctly vocational course. If the pupil in all 
probability will drop out of school in the ninth or tenth grade, 
the issue of deciding whether or not he should have vocational 
training affects his immediate program. 

The length of time can not be certainly determined. The 
expectations of the pupils themselves, together with the reasons 
they give, should be considered. The attitude of parents has a 
great deal to do with this matter. Many boys and girls drop 
out of school as soon as the compulsory-education law permits, 
regardless of their expectations. One of the most brilliant 
high-school boys with whom the writer ever had to deal dis- 
continued school at the insistence of his parents, and spent on 
a sight-seeing trip the money he might have put into college 
training. 

There are certain signs that should be considered as predis- 
posing a pupil to drop out of school before he finishes high 
school. The chief of these are low grades in elementary-school 
work, particularly in English, overageness,! intelligence below 
go I. Q.,” and need of the child’s financial assistance at home, 
coupled with a lack of active interest in education on the part 
of the home. 

On the other hand, good grades in the elementary school, 
underageness, high intelligence, and a favorable attitude toward 
education in the home predispose a pupil to school attendance 
extending at least through high school. 

It would be a mistake for a teacher to take one or more of 


1 Ross, C. C., The Relation between Grade School Record and High School Achievement, 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1925. 


* Terman, L. M., The Intelligence of School Children, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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these indications too seriously. He should raise the question 
as to what change in the pupil’s program would appear desirable. 
If the need of a marked change is clear, he should at least attempt 
to work out some middle ground. For example, the dull pupil 
whose chances for going to college are small, may have the essen- 
tials for college entrance put off until the last years in which it 
is possible tomeet them. The pupil whose expectancy from these 
indications is higher than he himself believes, should be encour- 
aged to consider the opportunities that the longer period would 
give him. 

Any group of high-school pupils who have not been carefully 
guided will provide examples of misfits arising from the neglect 
of these considerations. When the boys shown in Illustration 8, 
facing page 89, were asked how long a time they expected to 
spend in school, 22 out of 26 expressed the expectation of going 
to college. Of the four who do not expect to go to college, 
one wishes to be a druggist, one an engineer, one a carpenter, 
and onea barber. Judging from the intelligence of these pupils 
and their success in school work up to the present, it is highly 
probable that of the 22 who express themselves as desirous of 
going to college, at least 6 will not be able to do ordinary 
college-preparatory work in high school in a satisfactory manner. 

Chart 11 gives the data available on one of these pupils. It 
will be noted that he is achieving in school subjects slightly 
above the sixth-grade standard and that in both intelligence quo- 
tient and educational quotient he is below 90. He has already 
attained the age at which he could discontinue school to go to 
work. The chances are that he will not continue in school more 
than two or three years at the most. The possibilities of pur- 
suing a curriculum in high school which will use these two or 
three years to the best advantage should be discussed with this 
boy and his parents. It is highly probable that the college- 
preparatory course which he is now beginning is not the best 
course for him to take. It will lead to failure, unhappiness, 
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and discouragement rather than to the success and encourage- 
ment which should come from school work. 


CuHart 11 


A dull-normal boy who hopes to go to college: 


Pupil Grade High 8 Type of Class Normal 
GRADE 
Age 3 4 5 6 4 8 9 10 
oe n from A Weight=14"AScores Equiv- - - - : = : = — 
Q.. 80._ E.Q.. 8S. Average. 83 alents 6 


Chronological ep wisps 
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Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . 
Reading, Sentence he ys 
Reading, Word Meaning. . 
Arithmetic Computation. . 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . 

Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literature. 
Language Usage. . Rroeisatsteee = 
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The broken line EES this boy’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-eighth grade. 


Note: This pupil’s teacher rated him as among the poorest five in his 
grade in language usage, arithmetic, and spelling. 


The pupil who is going to drop out of school in one or two 
years has little use for subjects such as the greater part of al- 
gebra and geometry and the two years’ work in a language that 
have their chief value in the preparation they give for later 
study. His work should be given a cultural and vocational 
trend. Subjects should .be chosen that will give the most 
return. Probably to such a student music or art appreciation 
will be of relatively high value. The social sciences will be 
preferable to the physical sciences. Expression subjects, such 
as composition, may well be stressed. Care should be taken to 
make these years leave the pupil with a desire to continue cul- 
tural education in the library, the museum, the art gallery, and 
in continuation or adult schools. 

Should conditions change so that this pupil may continue 
in school a longer period, the plans should again be changed 
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with no loss of time to the student, except where such loss is 
unavoidable in obtaining the really basic training in the field he 
later chooses. 

It is a sad commentary upon American education that the 
great majority that finish school at the end of the ninth year 
carry away from that year so little that is worth the effort. 
In most of these cases, this last year spent upon Latin and 
algebra could have been replaced with more suitable studies by 
attention on the part of the teachers to facts that were staring 
them in the face. Failure to make these adjustments is one of 
the reasons why so many people who are becoming the lay con- 
trollers of education have little understanding of what the high 
school tried to do for them in their brief taste of it. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate case is the pupil whois exceptional 
in some respect but who is not recognized as such and who drops 
out of school without notice. Such pupils should be discovered 
and provision made ahead of time to meet conditions in such 
a manner that they will not need to drop out of school. An 
outstanding case came to the writer’s attention through the use 
of intelligence tests in high-school classes. Upon inquiry made 
by this pupil’s home-room teacher, it was discovered that the 
boy was the oldest of three children of a widow in poor circum- 
stances. Furthermore, he used such abominable English and 
wrote so poorly that he was receiving failing marks in English. 
As the boy was in disrepute because he was a nuisance to his 
English teachers, he might in the ordinary routine have dropped 
out of school at the age of fourteen to support his mother. 
But with special attention to his individual needs, how different 
was the outcome! He was put in a typewriting class so that he 
could learn to write legible papers. Through the activities of 

interested teachers, he was offered a scholarship in a college in 
the same city. The mother, interested in the fact that the boy, 
whom she considered bright, was exceptionally so, made every 
effort to keep him in school. The school itself gave him work 


we 
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during his freshman year in college as a substitute teacher, 
although he was but sixteen or seventeen years of age at that 
time. He received an appointment to Annapolis and graduated 
with an excellent record. What we may owe to this boy in the 
future is beyond guessing. Conceivably, it may be many times 
the cost of the education provided him. Had this pupil’s 
eighth-grade teacher considered all the factors he should have 
considered in estimating this boy’s length of stay in school — 
including high intelligence and an unfavorable home situation — 
he would have forestalled the serious difficulties that arose in 
this boy’s high-school experience. 

Choice of life work. — Whether or not the occupation a pupil 
hopes to follow will influence his high-school program depends 
upon the nature of the occupation. So far as the high-school 
program of a pupil is concerned, the issue of occupational train- 
ing does not arise in the case of individuals who expect to go 
into a profession. In the case of the larger number of pupils 
who will not go beyond high school, the question is important. 
If the occupation demands a certain specific training from the 
beginner, the pupil’s program should provide it during his last 
years in school. For example, a girl who wishes to become a 
stenographer may well delay the actual training in stenography 
and typewriting until the last two years. However, if there is 
a strong possibility that she will drop out of school at the end 
of the tenth grade, the training in these subjects may be begun in 
the ninth grade. 

In many cases the school does not offer the specific training 
required for the occupation the pupil desires to follow. In 
these instances the occupational intention becomes a determining 
factor in developing the pupil’s program only in so far as the 
course pursued is made to develop qualities, aptitudes, and 
abilities that promise to prove helpful in the occupation con- 
sidered. For example, a boy who expects upon completing high 
school to go into the real-estate business with his father will not 
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have his occupational expectations enter in any marked degree 
into determining his high-school course. 

The actual occupation that any pupil will probably follow 
cannot be determined accurately in the eighth grade, or in any 
later grade for that matter. The best that can be done is to 
discover what each pupil’s occupational hopes are, whether or not 
they are confirmed by the expectations of parents, whether there 
are any signs that the interest is an abiding one, and whether 
the pupil has the mentality and special abilities required in 
the chosen field. The following questions are useful in obtaining 
this information; with them are printed the answers given by 
two tenth-grade boys: 


First Boy Second Boy 

Are you going to college? Yes Do not know 
If so, where? Yale Do not know 
What part of your college ex- 

penses do you expect to earn? None - Part 
Why do you want to go to’ To further my To learn a life work 

college? education 
What is your favorite hobby? Golf Plants 
Did your father attend college? Yes No 
Did your mother attend college? Yes No 
What occupation are you think- 

ing of taking up? Banking Electricity 
Where did you get the idea? From my uncle From playing with 


an electric train 
How do you think you would 


succeed in this work? Very well All right 
Why? 
What is your parents’ ambition 

for you? Same, or journalist Electricity 


It is not difficult to determine which of these decisions is the 
more dependable. When a pupil is found with no more basis 
for deciding upon his work than the second boy, the teacher 
should go over the problem with the pupil, his parents, and his 
other teachers. 
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The writer recalls instances of exceptionally able boys and 
girls who have been guided into two-year vocational courses 
in high school without due consideration of the fact that they 
were potentially able to take up almost any line of work which 
they might choose. Upon having their abilities pointed out 
to them, in many instances they changed to college-preparatory 
or other longer curricula. In nearly every case the choice of 
the shorter curriculum was due to influence from the home that 


had not duly considered the exceptional ability of the pupil. ° 


It is a notable fact that the range of ability among students in 
the various curricula in high school is about the same, regardless 
of the degree of ability required on the average for a particular 
type of work. While it is probably not desirable to deny a 
pupil of exceptional ability the right to take up any line of work, 
whether or not that line of work in itself necessitates the full 
use of his intelligence, it is certainly undesirable from the pupil’s 
standpoint to fail to lay before him from time to time throughout 
his course the range of possibilities which are his. 

This caution must be followed with particular zeal where the 
plan of having all types of courses in one school is not followed. 
When a pupil is enrolled in a specialized school, such as a vo- 
cational school, a technical school, or a commercial school, there 
are three factors that operate unduly to keep a pupil in one field, 
even though that field should not have been chosen. These are 
lack of contact with pupils in other fields, the development of 
school patriotism, and the necessity of changing to an entirely 
new situation. 

It is just as serious for a pupil to harbor the hopes of going 
into a profession or an occupation that requires exceptional 
mentality if that pupil does not have the mental ability. The 
danger that arises from this sort of situation is the danger of 

discouragement through failure. This sort of problem is one 
that requires a great deal of tact. The case should be brought 
to the attention of the pupil’s parents for their sympathetic 
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coéperation. Failing this, the pupil should be permitted to take 
the preparatory work. However, he should be followed closely 
and sympathetically by the school so that the adjustment can 
be made as soon as possible with the least amount of harm. 
Cases where pupil and parents disagree as to future occu- 
pation frequently arise. An interesting case of this sort was 
that of a boy whose parents insisted that he follow a college- 
preparatory course against his will. This pupil was discovered 
in a special class that was developed to find the cause of failures 
in algebra. It was found at last that this boy wanted to become 
a chef. He was at that time serving as a helper to a chef during 
his free hours. A continuation of attempts to have this pupil 
take a college-preparatory course would soon have resulted 
in his leaving school with a minimum of value educationally. 
Intelligence. — We have already discussed the influence of 
intelligence in determining a pupil’s length of stay in high 
school and his vocational choice. There is a very great need of 
marked variation in programs within the limits set by the 
length of time spent in high school and the occupational choice. 
As was indicated in the preceding section, the matter of vocational 
choice does not enter as a large factor into the high-school pro- 
grams of many pupils who will not go beyond high school. 
The type of program that this group will carry with greatest 
profit is determined largely by their mental capacity. The 
intelligence of individuals limits their participation in high- 
school courses. Pupils with an I. Q. much less than 100 should 
have, as far as possible, programs planned away from the 
emphasis upon abstract subjects such as Latin and high-school 
mathematics. In addition to the strictly vocational or com- 
mercial curricula, cultural curricula can be followed to advantage 
by many children who can not make a success of mathematics 
or Latin. Note, for example, the major and minor courses 
that were carried by recent graduates of a large city high 
_ school, as given in Table 11, on the following page. 
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TABLE 11 
Major AND Mrvor Courses CARRIED By HiGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


nnn nnn ee EEUU EUE ESSE UIE USES nSSSEnE ES 


Major SUBJECTS Minor SusBjEcTs 


5 years! in these fields |30r4 years inthesefields| 2 years in these fields 


| English French 
Girl A ‘ Social Science 
| Music 
Girl B English Art and Design Social Science 
[ English Spanish 
Girl C Music Commercial 
| Home Economics 
f English Mathematics 
Boy A Social Science Science 
| Art and Design 
English Mathematics Science 
Boy B { ; Social Science 
Commercial English 
Boy C { Social Science 


1 During one of the four high-school years, these pupils carried two courses in the same 
subject. 


Perhaps a greater danger arises when pupils follow courses 
that are not so exacting as they might be. This is likely to 
arise from an emphasis of vocational or occupational training. 
While there is no adequate reason why an individual with high 
intelligence may not be permitted to follow an occupation that 
does not require him to use all his ability, the pupil should 
understand his possibilities. If he persists in the line of work 
that does not make full use of his abilities, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of enriching the vocational course he is 
taking. It may be planned to include a greater contact with 
activities and courses that will fit him to use to best advantage 
his exceptional abilities both in his leisure activities and as a 
leader in the field he has chosen. 
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Special abilities. — In a case where neither probable occupa- 
tion nor college entrance is the major consideration, any special 
ability — musical, artistic, or mechanical — may play an im- 
portant part in determining the pupil’s educational plan. 

The most available source of information of this sort is the 
special activity of the pupil. There is no assurance that all or 
even the most important special abilities will be discovered only 
by observation on the part of the teacher. Pupils should be 
questioned regarding their activities and interests. An easy 
method of collecting such information in a large school is de- 
scribed in Chapter VIII. 

The writer recently gave a group of questions bearing upon 
art, music, literature, and other topics to a group of tenth-grade 
boys and girls. The group had but a short time to give answers. 
The answers given to the art questions by one girl are given in 
Illustration 9. What appears to be a keen interest and ability 


ILLUSTRATION 9 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON ART APPRECIATION AND ARTISTIC ABILITY 


Name anything you have done outside of school by way of 
decorating rooms, draperies, fancy borders, etc. Help to 
make draperies for my home and my grandparents’ also. 


Name three pictures or paintings that you enjoy most. 
Blue Boy, Madonna of the Chair, Mona Lisa. 


If you can, quickly sketch one of your schoolmates. Do 
so in the space below. 
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in art is indicated by her answers, and particularly by her sketch 
of a classmate. Yet this pupil was taking no work in art and 
planned none for the remainder of her high-school work. The 
possibility of making work in art an important part of this 
girl’s high-school course should be considered. 

A few tests of special abilities are now available for supple- 
menting such information. The most important of these are 
mechanical-ability tests, discussed in Chapter II, and the 
Seashore musical-ability tests.’ 

Deficiencies. — Deficiencies that bear no particular relation 
to the classroom teachers of a pupil will be lost sight of if the 
home-room teacher does not give them his particular attention. 
Among these are deficiencies in appreciation of music and of 
art, methods of spending leisure time, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities. The home-room teacher is the one person 
who has the responsibility for the education of the complete 
individual. 

The importance of music appreciation in this time of increasing 
prevalence of reproducing instruments and of the radio is such 
that the pupils who have failed to obtain an appreciation of good 
music should have something done about it. One writer? has 
compared the effect of the recent inventions on music with the 
effect of printing upon literature. 

Recently a group of tenth-grade boys ang girls gave as their 
most appreciated selections a series ranging from Take in the 
Sun and Hang out the Moon to Aida. When a tenth-grade pupil 
seriously gives the poorest type of current song as the selection 
he enjoys most on the phonograph or the radio, it should serve 
as a challenge to his home-room teacher to provide for further 
adequate instruction as a part of his program. 

Need of periodic studies. — One of the most impressive facts 
that develop from a consideration of the methods of checking 


1 Seashore, C. E., The Psychology of Musical Talent, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1010. 
2 Fryberger, A. M., Listening Lessons in Music, Silver, Burdett and Company, 1025, 


ILLUSTRATION 10 
Tue TENTH-GRADE CLASS IN A SMALL City HicH ScHoor 


For each of the pupils inthis group, there were four pupils three years : 
ago. Three out of every four boys and girls in the school system in which ~ 
these children are enrolled failed to reach the tenth grade. 


2 


(Facing 97) 
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the programs of pupils to discover errors in educational plans, 
is the uncertainty of the meaning of any set of data we may 
collect. Faced with this fact and with the undoubted re- 
sponsibility of the school to guide individual pupils, there can 
be but one conclusion. The question of each pupil’s plans should 
not be considered as settled once and for all, to be changed only 
as a result of failure, or choice of the pupil or parents. The 
most serious case may be that of a pupil who is happy in a 
course because he is an outstanding success in it. Teachers and 
pupils alike may be blinded by this success to the real needs of 
the pupil. Each pupil’s educational plans should be recon- 
sidered each term. Any new facts should be brought to bear. 
Changes in attitude on the part of the pupil or parent, changes 
in economic status of the family, and the experience of the 
pupil in the courses he is taking, should all be weighed with the 
series of considerations that have been presented here. Offer- 
ing the great variety of educational opportunities that the 
needs of all types of pupils demand, if it is not accompanied by 
guidance as intelligent as we are able to give, will, while opening 
the door to new masses of children, at the same time do harm to 
others. 

The responsibility for guidance is particularly heavy in the 
case of the eighth-grade teacher, because he has to deal with 
almost the entire range of mental abilities of the pupils in his 
class. At the present time a large percentage of boys and girls 
leave school be ore they attain the upper high-school grades. 
For example, the children shown in Illustration ro — a tenth- 
grade class —are only a fourth of the number who entered the 
junior high school as classmates. Three have left school for 
each one that has survived to the tenth grade. Therefore, many 
of the most difficult problems of guidance have not survived 
to reach the home-room teacher in the tenth grade. More and 
more, however, the whole range of problems are surviving to be 


met in the upper grades of the high school. This increase is in 
IND. PUPIL — 7 
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response to the demand that the secondary school provide edu- 
cational opportunities adequate for all children. 

The classroom teacher. —In the adjustment to individual 
differences the classroom teacher has less to do with planning of 
curricula than with other types of adjustment discussed later. 
His help is especially important to students that he comes to 
know well — students who have particular respect for his advice. 
The classroom teacher in most schools has a group of pupils to 
whom he is officially responsible as an adviser. But as a class- 
room teacher he is bound to develop another group of individuals 
who respect him so much as to consider his suggestions com- 
mands. The classroom teacher should make it his business 
to see that the possibilities of these pupils are not overlooked. 
He should assume the responsibility for discussing the pupil with 
the home-room teacher, and together with the home-room teacher 
reach the conclusion as to what should be done about the 
pupil’s educational plans. Often it will be found desirable for 
him to discuss any proposed changes with the student and his 
parents. 

One large school has officially attempted to make use of the 
fact that students often choose their own advisers, by keeping 
in the office a record of every case that is discovered where the 
teacher is thus looked upon by the student. This teacher can 
be called into conference when the pupil’s problems are under 
discussion. 

Whether a given teacher has such power over a student or 
not, he is responsible for discovering special aptitudes in his 
subject and related subjects, or for discovering a particular lack 
of aptitude in his subject. Where this has a direct bearing upon 
the pupil’s educational plans, he should make it a point to discuss 
it with the home-room teacher. 

The difficulty in choosing the truly exceptional pupil lies 
largely in the failure to give work of sufficient difficulty to 
differentiate the brighter pupils. A striking instance of this is a 


a ray oe 
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boy who proved to be a genius in mathematics. This boy was 
always prepared in his lessons, but this was not unusual in the 
class. The teacher gave him little attention in class, but he 
treated two or three other bright pupils in the class in a similar 
manner. The following semester this pupil was chosen as one 
of a group of children to do the work of two semesters in one. 
Here his superiority showed itself. One of the two or three 
others that had been considered as able as the boy in question 
was one of the poorest of this new group. The bright boy was 
so good that when grouped with the best 7 per cent of the pupils 
in the subject, he appeared just as good as he had in the ordinary 
class. Here things moved on a different plane. Issues were 
raised that had not always been thought out by the teacher, 
although she was an excellent teacher of mathematics. The 
teacher often reported instances where this boy had grasped a 
situation sooner than the teacher herself. 

In many instances pupils who are doing but mediocre work 
are really pupils of high ability. The intelligence test has been 
useful in discovering such cases. That such pupils should 
eventually become more or less uninterested loafers is not sur- 
prising. If they have found intellectual interests anywhere, it 
is not in their class work. 

The task of discovering special lack of ability also is largely 
a responsibility of the classroom teacher. The teacher can not, 
however, with any degree of safety report that certain pupils 
are unable to do the work because this is the second time they 
have taken it, or because they have not attained the standards 
set, or because they have not done anything all term. To dis- 
cover lack of ability has been found to be a most difficult task. 


The scientific studies that have been made have shown this to — 


be true. The best approach we have to the problem is the 
intelligence test. We know that a much smaller percentage of _ 
people can do the work commonly required in Latin, for in- : 

stance, than that commonly required in commercial arithmetic. 
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Presumably this difference is cared for more or less in the choice 
of program. The pupils who still seem to be incapable should 
be made the subject of special study. 

In the content subjects the difficulty often proves to be a 
matter of reading ability. In many cases this can be rapidly 
improved by a teacher who understands the methods of assign- 
ments to give in teaching reading. In the case of a subject such 
as mathematics, it often occurs that there has been some mis- 
understanding of a simple step somewhere that has caused all 
the discouragement and difficulty. The writer can suggest no 
better way to discover these difficulties than that of permitting 
the pupil to work under observation. Where there are not 
enough pupils to form such a group, the teacher should assign 
special hours for such observation. 

At one time the writer had charge of such a group in algebra. 
They were all children who for one reason or another had elected 
the subject although it was not required for graduation. After 
two months’ work with this group, the difficulty with all but 
two of them had been discovered and corrected. In every case 
the difficulty was a simple one. 


PROBLEM 5 
HicH SCHOOLS AND THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Are high schools fitted to the present-day needs of individuals? 


The following instance is reported by a high-school principal: 

During the year 1919, it was found that a certain boy who had 
reached the tenth grade was unable to do successful work in 
geometry or English, and apparently lacked interest in history, 
although his work in this subject was much more satisfactory 
than in the other two subjects named. His teachers all agreed 
that he had reached the limit in his ability to achieve any success 
in further high-school work and seriously recommended that he 
be assisted in finding employment outside of school. 
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The boy was seventeen years of age. His parents were inter- 
ested in a desultory sort of way in his education. His father 
was a bookkeeper working for a large oil company and had never 
earned more than $120 per month. He maintained that his 
interest in his son’s education was increased because of his own 
lack of it. He revealed the fact that he was saving systematic- 
ally for his son’s college education by investing periodically in 
stock in a building and loan association, but seemed resigned 
to the fact that his son had reached the point where he was 
going to retire from school because of his inability to pass the 
required subjects for graduation. 

A conference with the boy revealed the fact that his major 
interest and apparently the only interest he had, lay in the study 
of what money would do when placed on interest. It seemed. 
that this problem had been brought up in his own mind by his 
father’s explanation of the building and loan association. He 
admitted that he did not care for geometry, that he was afraid 
to recite orally in the English class because of criticisms by his 
teacher and classmates, and that too much reading was required 
in history. A later examination showed that astigmatism had 
caused him a great deal of trouble with his eyes. He seemed 
willing to do the work required in manual training, asked that 
he be allowed to enroll in a course in commercial arithmetic, 
and said that he would like to take public speaking if he could 
do so without having to speak before his classmates before his 
speeches were ready for presentation. His records of attendance 
showed that he had been out of school on an average of about 
one half day each week for the past year. It was evident that 
the school was not fitted to meet the needs of this particular boy 
except by providing him an opportunity to carry on the study 
of investment opportunities and banking systems in general. 

A consultation with his teachers was called, at which time 
as much as was known about the boy was placed before them and 
their coéperation was asked in solving the problem connected 
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with this boy’s educational growth. His teachers were requested 
never to allow situations to arise which would embarrass the 
boy. They were to provide him with materials for outside work 
and present any of his work to the class as a piece of work de- 
manding recognition and approval. They were not to call upon 
him for, oral recitations until further notice from the office. 
He was to be required to read only about one half the amount 
that had previously been required of him in history. The 
teacher of commercial arithmetic was to provide him with all 
available material on banking methods and related subjects. 
It was suggested that the instructor accompany the boy to the 
local building and loan association for a study of methods used 
in its administration. 

It so happened that the building and loan association office 
also had the offices of an insurance underwriters’ agency where 
life, health, and accident insurance was being sold. The boy 
asked several pertinent questions on the subject of life insurance 
and his study was directed by the life insurance agent himself 
to the general field of health and accident policies. Following 
this method of subject matter presentation, the boy did not 
improve to any apparent degree in geometry or history, but his 
work in theme writing in the English courses improved to such 
an extent that several of his themes were posted on the bulletin 
board in his classroom as types of excellent work. 

Hope was given up of his ever doing the average amount of 
work required for promotion in mathematics and science. He 
was allowed to progress with his class, however; credit was 
allowed for extra work which he did in the commercial depart- 
ment; and as a result, in rg21, he graduated at the age of 19 
years. The case was very well known to members of the faculty 
of the high school, who protested vigorously against the grad- 
uation of this boy. 

Following his graduation, he accepted a position as clerk in an 
insurance office of a neighboring city and specialized in the 
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study of health and accident insurance. He became a full- 
fledged representative of the company six months later, when 
he was barely twenty years of age, and eighteen months later 
was selling a larger volume of health and accident insurance 
than any other man in his state. 


Assignment: 1. Was the variation of this pupil’s-course justified? 

2. Was the variation in requirements for graduation justified? 

3. What evil results might come from the above practices? Is there any 
way in which they can be avoided? 

4. Should it be possible for a pupil’s adviser to lay out such a course 
without considering it a special case? 

5. If this boy after graduation from high school had gone into work as 
a day laborer in the oil fields, would any of the answers you have given be 
different? 


PROBLEM 6 
EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


What constitutes adequate educational offerings in the secondary schools? 


The following is a statement of courses of study and regulations 
governing their use in the high school of a community with a 
population of five thousand: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

In order to qualify for a diploma, a student must have completed work 
as follows: 

1. Studies aggregating at least 78 points. 

2. The required subjects of the curriculum chosen. 

3. The regular work in physical training. 


Elective courses are to be pursued only in the year in which they are 
offered; that is, for example, no senior may elect for credit a pete 
offered in the first-year curriculum. 

To receive credit toward graduation, a student must pursue one foreign 
language for at least two years unless, upon recommendations of the teacher 
and of the head of the department, the principal approves» a student’s 
receiving credit for less than two years’ work because in his judgment such 
student will not profit by further study of the language in question. os 

A student may not begin the study of two languages in the same school 
year. 
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If a student elects stenography he must continue its study for two years 
unless he is permitted by the head of the department to drop it at the end 
of the first year. 


POINTS 


Work requiring one recitation per week for one year with preparation 
outside the classroom allows one diploma point. Five recitations per week 
on prepared work count five diploma points per year. Work requiring no 
outside preparation, such as laboratory work, manual training, typewriting, 
etc., receives one point for two recitation periods per week for one year. 


STUDENT LOAD 


No student shall carry less than twenty points nor more than twenty- 
three points without the approval of the curriculum head. Permission 
to take work in excess of twenty-three points may be granted on the con- 
dition that: 

1. A standing of at least ‘‘C” is maintained in all subjects. 

2. Parents assume full responsibility for any physical injuries resulting 

from too heavy a schedule. 

Students will be held responsible for the proper distribution of their 
points. In no case, however, may a pupil elect subjects outside of his 
curriculum. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION 


Every student will be classified according to the curriculum he has 
chosen and the number of points which he has earned. No student may 
change from one curriculum to another without the approval of the cur- 
riculum head, the recommendation of the principal, and the consent of the 
student’s parents. 

For promotion to any of the upper three classes, whether in February or in 
September, a student must have earned points as indicated: Sophomore 
Class, 15-points (minimum); Junior Class, 35 points (minimum); Senior 
Class, 55 points (minimum). 

CHOOSING A CURRICULUM 


Both the pupil and his parents should choose the curriculum deliberately, 
inasmuch as the strengthening and development of the natural talents a 
pupil possesSes are dependent upon the courses he pursues. 

Students expecting to go to college or other higher institutions of learn- 
ing should acquaint themselves with the entrance requirements of the 


institution which they expect to enter. This should be done before the 
end of the first semester of the first year. 
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Students should consult with their parents and with the principal of the 
high school before choosing a curriculum. Parents are urged to make an 
appointment with the principal during the summer months preceding the 
entrance of their children to the Freshman Class of the high school. As 
soon as a student is assigned to a curriculum he comes under the supervision 
of the head of that curriculum. 


CERTIFICATION FOR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 


Usually students who go to college must take the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board at the end of the third or fourth year 
of the high-school course. In order for a student to receive permission from 
the principal to take those examinations he must be doing “A” or “B” 
work. 

Some colleges accept high-school graduates by certificate, without exam- 
ination. In order for a student to enter such a college, it is necessary for 
him to have an average of ‘‘B” or higher in any subject in which he offers 
certification. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

School activities outside the regular class work are encouraged and are 
justified only as they foster greater interest in-school work and make for 
better citizenship. The Student Organization is an organization of the 
students which has for its purpose the coordination and control of all 
extra-curricular activities. 

The organization works with the faculty through a committee of three 
faculty members appointed each year by the principal. A point system 
limits the number of extra-curricular activities in which any one student 
may engage. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 


First Year 
Required Elective (not more than 8 points) 
Bogs bedi og, o Go? 5h | pAnCent: History. is 
Modern Mathematics sti Se eeeenel i 
General Science . cot hoe Spanish I . : 5 
Community Civics. . . . 20r2} Home Economics (4) 2 
Manual Training I 
Printing . I 
Mechanical Dedente ie I 
Freehand Drawing I . I 
Music Appreciation I 
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Second Year 


Required Elective (not more than 6 points) 
English II 5 French II or I. 5 
Biology 5 Spanish II or I 5 
General Social Sevens : 5 Mechanical Drawing Ir I 
Freehand Drawing II I 
Art Appreciation I 
Third Year 
Required Elective (not more than 12} points) 
Deal MBC ee oe soe 8 Aas French III or II 5 
IPLYSICS meeerepeetmrceic eese oe 5 Spanish III or II 5 
Modern History 5 
Typewriting I 2 
Fourth Year 
Required Elective (not more than 73 points) 
EnglisheV = 2 2. 5 Economics (1st term) at 
American History End Brot Commercial Law (2nd term) 2} 
lems of American Democ- Typewriting IT Pies 24 
Lat CV aR arctan pe eats 5 Spanish III or French III 5 
Ghemistryfvon.l-ern eae 5 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 
First Year 
Required Elective (not more than 3 points) 
ong listiple Se wh eo need ae eS Printing (4) 2 
General Science’. . . . 7. 9.5 5 Manual Training (2) I 
Commercial Arithmetic. . .. 5 Home Economics (4) 2 
Elementary Business Training Art, or Music Appreciation . I 
and Penmanship. ...4.. 3 
Community Civics. . . . .20r 25 
Second Year 
Required Elective (not more than ro points) 
Pngishi lly Salat ee ee 5 scenography-T. >)... ieee 5 
Bookkeeping I... «..0s) 4 «<8ie Preichil) or Spanish Tee 5 
Dypewriting tl ys ot holes, ade boubiologyn 3...) =o ee 5 


History ot Civilization... .,/.5. Printing IL (4) ... 20. 2 
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Third Year 


Required Elective (not more than 10 points) 


English III . é G Bookkeeping II . 5 
Commercial Geography 5 Stenography II . 5 
Typewriting II 2} French II or Spanish IT 5 
Modern History 5 
Vall Figo} oy git WIM cece ae eRe ey ark 5 
Either Bookkeeping IT or Ste- 
nography II must be taken. 
Fourth Year 
Required Elective (not more than 5 points) 
English IV . Nee a5 Office Practice 
Commercial Law and_ Eco- Bookkeeping III. : 
HOMICS Cs, heh eS Algebra lI, or Plane Geometry . 5 
American History and Prob- 
lems of Democracy .... 5 
Business English and Corre- 
spondence (first termonly) . 24 
CLASSICAL CURRICULUM 
First Year 
Required 
English I . 5 
Latin I Ee! Pee eS 
PRIVEDIOyL trae, cute a ee eens 
Ancient History . Se Hees 
(Sie Fe ee ene Nt 
‘ Second Year 
Required 
English IT 5 
Latin II . 5 
Plane Geometry . 5 
French Lor German, > 3 5 
Third Year \ 
Required Elective (not more than 5 points) — 
Bnelishs00L 2s cee) ce Physica tes a-ha i eas 
Latin III . Modern History = =) cen & 5 


Intermediate Algebra 
French IT or German II 


nannnn 
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Fourth Year 


Required Elective (not more than 7} points) 
English IV . 5 Chemistry j 5 
Latin IV . 5 Trigonometry (1st term) 3 24 
American History aud Prob. Solid Geometry (2nd term) . 2k 
lems of Democracy .... 5 Advanced Algebra (2nd term . 22 
French III . 5 


Chemistry or Physics must be elected in either the junior year or the 
senior year. 


SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
For entrance to colleges granting B. S. or Engineering degrees. 


First Year 
Required Elective 
English I . See <2 5 Mechanical DrawingI (2) .. 1 
LAGS OE | oh. ee) Gs 
Community Civics. . . . .20r 2} 
German Ivor Latin I. 242 95 
AnGICML ELIStOLY . ok Glee poe 185 
; Second Year 
Required Elective 
English IT eS peg es Biology . . Me is 
Plane: Geometry =e ees Mechanical Dae Ir (2) b.. sseenel 
French I . Ae he ts 
German II or Latin Il Retauate 4 Nis 
Third Year 
Required Elective 
English IIT . nae 5 Home Economics (4)... . 2 
Intermediate Algebra... . 5 
French II. Noes oe tees 
EVSicon | Dre aan a Ge Gara ae 
Fourth Year 
Required : Elective 
Bhai LV ends orang & 5 RRGRISERY: «ps, 's eit eae 5 
American History and Brahe Prengh) UE 5 athe 5 
lems of Democracy... . 5 
Trigonometry (1st term) . . . 23 


Solid Geometry (2nd term). . 23 
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NORMAL CURRICULUM 


For preparation for entrance into the State Normal Schools. 


Required 
English I . 
Algebra I . 


Freehand Drawing (2) . 


Community Civics. 


Required 
English IT 
Plane Geometry 
Biology : 
French I or II. 


Freehand Drawing (2) . . 


Required 

English III . 
Modern History . 
Physics. 


Required 
English IV . 


American History and Prob- 


lems of Democracy 
Economics (1st term) 


Review of Grammar, 
and Spelling (2nd 


metic, 
term) 
Music Appreciation 


Arith- 


First Year 
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Elective (not more than 5 points) 


ie) 
I 


5 Ancient History. . 5 
5 Brenchilea 45.5 5 
‘ HE 
2 or 23 
Second Year 
5 
5 
5 
5 
I 
Third Year " 
Elective (not more than 7 points) 
5 Home Economics (4). . . . . 2 
5 PAT EAT CECI G10 Lime eran I 
5 Brenche lors ti aan 5 
Fourth Year 
Elective 
nda SE eC REMIStIY. 44a. | Aenea eh re 5 
Frenne LEP 2 er ie ae 5 


The number of pupils enrolled in each grade above the sixth 
in the schools of this community and the distribution of the 
enrollment among the six courses of study are given in the follow- 


ing table. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES AND COURSES OF STUDY, IN THE 
ComMMUNITY REFERRED TO ON Paces 103-111 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EAcH HiGH ScHOOL COURSE 
; NUMBER a rar ce fe 
GRADE Bee Scientific 
General Comet Classical beets Normal 
tory 

VIES 130 
Vill 135 
TEX eee eh 105 16 30 35 14 10 
ves es oe 80 10 25 30 10 & 
EX eeepc Fac: 60 ie) 30 15 3 2 
EST te olen’ vas 45 2 15 as 10 3 


The following table gives the time allotment of subjects in 
the seventh and eighth grades in the schools of this com- 
munity: 


NUMBER OF MINUTES PER WEEK 


SUBJECT ee 
Grade VII Grade VIII 
Openings’ XerciSes\ ase) oe) ee eneaCna are 45 45 
NG AGITIO Wal itr. eh aad ek eateries ae ee 135 135 
an CUaGe ws /oss,-ca Ninh eatie sea iaNe ek ome 170 180 
UN Nikan cent ged a gee ee A eee ae a 200 200 
Georranhy. ea eta chiceteateeen baa 150 180 
inbiujerp enemies Slo 6S & oo 4 165 190 
Saha Bieta Shenae omen. 5 hls 150 150 
Penmanship . Abeta 85 So 
(Bice pal cava | ARE a Seca cmpoet 5 60 60 
INEST Cy ieediws oy Sib cel re wk Fg 7° 7° 
pianual “reinidiot "7 ene Ao alee . 180 / 180 
MomesticiSciencema saya tn we nme 180 180 


IRGCOSS iy tn us se ee ne ee 60 60 
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Assignment: 1. List the distinct types of educational programs that 
would probably be demanded if all the pupils of secondary-school age, in 
the community referred to on pages 103-110, were to spend this period in 
the junior and senior high schools in courses adapted to their needs. 

2. Which of the types of programs in your list prepared in answer to the 
above are not required by the pupils who are now in high school? 

3. What changes in the curricula now offered are demanded by the 
above considerations? 

4. What additional courses are necessary? 

5. What changes in the required and elective regulations would improve 
the situation? 

6. What subjects should the courses of all pupils have in common? 

7. Do any of your answers conflict with the requirements set up by your 
state department of education? 

8. Do any of your answers conflict with the requirements of your associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools? 

9. What changes in regulations would improve the home-room teacher’s 
opportunities for caring for the needs of the pupils for whose guidance he 
is responsible? 


PROBLEM 7 
THE Dutt PUPIL IN THE JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 


Tf the junior high school is to serve all pupils who are of junior-high- 
school age, it will be found necessary to provide for some pupils programs 
markedly different from those of the mass of pupils. Unusually dull pupils 
present a particularly difficult problem. 


The educational status of a pupil enrolled in the eighth grade 
of a traditional school is given in the chart reproduced on the 
next page. The entries in the chart show the attitude of the 
school. The pupil himself expressed a desire to go to a trade 
school. He has found but little in the traditional school to 
repay him for time spent. 
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Entrance grade in this school system-.-----4 | ek PE Entrance grade in this school_----- Y Be ey 
Grades skipped --_-~ Ateiwke____. Grades repeated_.__.... &_____---- Half years spent in kinder- 
garten_._.-- Fete. Does pupil expect to go to high school?__ Re ee College? ---- Pee 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?_s7@ 40.@.. 47nd. _selowk ______- 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?.... 742... Other lessons, if any, outside of school? Zo 
seca stea owen e ae lee ee ease Member of the following school teams or other organjzations:__ 
banensdcegoeasupoouee tee embaas Outside organizdtions:. ~~ 25-2 one an op eae sae aeeasacesenann ane 
pkey on Soe see eee eco What musical instruments?©-—+ ss sense ons--— sete = 
What rnagazine does he read MOStEE. locket a cee eee How is out-of-school time-spent? 

A 1, - [EES _fece._ateedy ____...-- Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
himself?_..4@e__£_ What kind of music does he like best? Has he a card for the 
public library?_<¢¢¢¢..._ Times each week spent at the movies?_ la z 

in the home?_-__. ad. ingle, pd ape 2 r ae ia ae 
Specific Weaknesses*#42a@ Rreruevat______... 

Physical Defects Rervoces,- hea, og ileeab ote ee 
Too mature socially for this group? Soe tasenoes 

pupil vary from that of the class as a whole i in any manner? (otk cacastneaswocaseees 


and ajo footy roa ay 3 


‘Sheed sed nae irregular features if this aie school Pee ee @ 


Enrollment in this class_ ~~~ Jf ce cshcckans Type of classe average 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in“his class; enci i in 

hich this pupil is one of the rest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks; Ae Macks 

1)General Ability ‘Ou Leadership . Freehand Drawing -©@ -13. ig ..---- 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading =. -.2-2- == Se. Arithmetic ~_~-- ne P14. Musics eee 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science-_- History 4i0ssS225 ALi5. Shop Work..-- 

@bHealth @®) Language Usage ------- Fe Literature________ A. 
GRADE 
Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Moore aon eee 1 Weight oo Sects tae Sanna EeenREEE ERROR — — 
TAO 7 °C. Average £2 alents 
ee Age.. 
Meigh€scicrae ceiretlals cic mteconin tee wee ae ere 
Mental Tést 


Achievement, Average 
Reading, Paragraph Sages: 
Reading, General Bignifeanens 
Reading, Predict Outcome. . ; 
Reading, Precise Directions ..... 

Reading, Note Details.......... ....---- 
Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... 
Nature Study and Science. ...... 
History and oe at a haath 
Eeacuase Wea earn seta eaiteen ents 
Spelling eiwiseteenc evo denen 
Mechanical Aptitude... 


——— Pupil’S ae ina eee oes Record of Section to which assigned. 
Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 


This pupil sits in the back of the room doing busy work while 
the rest of the class goes ahead with eighth-grade work. When- 
ever he is asked to contribute, his classmates are bored. What 
would a modern junior high school offer him? The offerings 
that have been recently proposed for the junior high schools in 
a southern city! are shown on pages 113-115. 


1 Report of the survey of Duval County, Florida, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. (Developed by Dr. Herbert B. Bruner.) 
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TI4. INDIVIDUAL NEEDS UNDER TRADITIONAL CONDITIONS 
DRILL Courses ! 
SUBJECTS FOR GRADE 7 SUBJECTS FOR GRADE 8 
Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Composition Composition 
Geography Geography 
Grammar Grammar 
Penmanship Penmanship 
Remedial Reading Remedial Reading 
Spelling Spelling 
BROADENING AND FINDING COURSES” 
SEMESTER OR FULL YEAR 
Cc 16) D Cou O N I 
FIELDS ere toto IN OU Ca enn ee IN Seen 
Business Banking Sree (36) * 
Commercial | Journalism Bookkeeping Ste Syste : BY 
Typewriting Office Practice Office Practice (8) 
Art 
Arts and Crafts 
; : Orchestra (36) 
: Music Design : 3 
Fine Arts Orchestra 3 Interior Decorating ee on 
Public Speaking FUN. 
Vocal Music 
Clothing 
Cooking 
House Furnishin : 
ee Meal Planning and aes oye ay 
Economics sie ee Home Nursing Domestic Science 
Sewing (36) 
Vocational Informa- 
tion for Girls 
Auto Mechanics Se =a _ | Electricity (18 or 
Electricity Cnnasie 36 ae 
General Shop Work F as x Shept, | Auto Mechanics 
: ge an Seu fny 
fanostKel fe Pigngte Draw- Metal ae 36) ae 
Arts ne ‘ Mechanical Draft- 
Printing General Repairs ing (z8ior 36) 


Vocational Informa- 
tion for Boys 


| Woodworking 


Painting and Wood 
Finishing 


| Plumbing and Heat- 


ing 


Printing (18 or 36) 
Woodworking (18 
or 36) 
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BROADENING AND FINDING CouRsES ?— Continued 


ee ee ee ee eee 


¥ ere 7 mee ‘ SEMESTE F YE! 
Fietps Cou ee ae IN shires Seaaree IN Cours ss OmneeD 
Pre-French German (36) 
Languages | Pre-Spanish Pre-Latin Latin (36) 
Pre-German French (36) 
Spanish (36) 
. Algebra (36) 
ites General Math- 
ematics (36) 
Pre-Biological Biology (18) 
: Science General Science 
Science Pre-Physical (36) 
Science Physiology (18) 
Social General or World 
Studies History (36) 


1 Drill courses are 20 to 25 minutes in length. 

All electives in the seventh and eighth grades, with the exception of the drill courses, 
are broadening and finding courses of six weeks each. A pupil in the seventh grade should 
be required to take four broadening and finding courses, one each from the following fields: 
commercial, fine arts, home economics or industrial arts, and languages (Pre-Spanish or 
Pre-French only), and four drill courses. Pupils may elect the four broadening and finding 
courses within the fields, but teachers should select the drill courses on the basis of tests. 
For pupils who may leave school at an early date, it is recommended that half-year units 
in subjects which will best fit them for the work they are going to do be offered after the 
first semester of the seventh grade in lieu of the broadening and finding courses. 

2 All broadening and finding courses should be five periods per week, of forty-five or 
fifty minutes each. 

3 Pupils in Grade 8 have access not only to the broadening and finding courses listed in 
this column but also to all those offered in Grade 7. 

4 The figures in parentheses indicate the length of courses in weeks. 


Assignment: 1. Lay out a program for this pupil (whose chart is on page 
112). Donot limit yourself to eighth-grade offerings in making your choice. 

2. Develop for this pupil the best program that should be offered for 
him in a traditional school with which you are familiar. 


PROBLEM § 
Fittinc A Pupit’s PRoGRAM TO HIS INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


As a rule, children are not uniformly poor or uniformly good in school — 
work. This frequently raises the problem of providing extra work in some 
subjects at the same time that a pupil’s course is actually being broadened. 
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The following is the record of a girl about to enter the seventh 
grade. She is a year ahead of standard for her grade and of the 
average of her class in average achievement. She is low in 
reading, average in arithmetic, and high in certain other subjects. 


Entrance grade in this school system....-.-- rice Entrance grade in this school_----- ) Cee a 
Grades skipped_---- Are. Grades repeated-__-_---- Foor Half years spent in kinder- 
Parten: +c Sea ee eects Does pupil expect to go to high school?_-_- _--- College?-- gre a 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?._...c¢-=-t-#-feA ________--_-----~------------ 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?_--------- Other lessons,.if any, outside of school?..---~.-- 
inn ctdhs. ae Pawaeeh eee Member of the following school teams or other organizations:_------- 
RE ek GN aT al Spee Outside organizations:._-.¢4«¢-© _ YP Cpee2y7____-----.--------- 
SSRs Wee ade ea ee ee ae . What musical Instrumentste cece cc. - 3-2 aac eesapeece 
What magazine does he read most? D battin How ‘is out-of-school time spent? 
- Fg ot Se oe Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
.. What kind of music does he like best?_.-.---._,---------- Has he a card for the 


.. Times each week spent at the movies? he few Bao What language is spoken 
4 How many books in the home? 


Specific Weaknesses 
Physical! Detects \~ pose a2ase5 at =a oe ence eeenceees 
Too mature socially for this group? 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?_._._......------------------------------ 
Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and“ suocéss) 2 2. <cccescl Looe ch teh ss etc Ra cence ee ee cba eee cee ee 
Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 


1. General Ability 5, Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing __13. Spelling ~~~ & 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading S245 gees cocens § ((0) Arithmetic -__-__- 14, Music. __-_ > 2 
3. Attitude toward Work 7, Nature Study & Science-@ QD History__-----_. _ 15. Shop Work---- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage --_-_-__ 400-12) Literature eo 2 eee 
GRADE 

Age 3 4 > 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight ___. Scores Equiv- ——————————————— 
10.4394. E.Q./%e Average4&6 alents 9 


RCIGHE Pashia ac ese ctieenite 
Mental: Test), sacsciace scone 
Achievement, Average..... .... 

eading, Paragraph ieanieas = 

eading, General Significance. . . 
Reading, Predict Outcome. ...... 
Reading, Precise Directions’... .. 
Reading, Note Details.......... 
Arithmetic Computation. ,...... 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... 
Nature Study and Science. ....,. 
History and Literature. ......... 
Language Usage... .2s.i...00cs4 « 
SSPOMIN G's. Rr Shara eres 
Mechanic 


Chronological Age............. 


The following is a typical program of normal pupils built up from 
the junior-high-school curriculum in Problem 7, pages 113-115. 
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Assignment: 1. Change the typical program to conform to this pupil’s 
needs. 
2. How could you meet the needs of this pupil in a traditional school? 


PROBLEM 9 : 
THE WorK OF THE HomE-Room TEACHER 


In the junior and senior high school the home-room teacher performs 
the important guidance duties of the elementary-classroom teacher or 
of the principal in the small high school. What is the scope of the work of 
the home-room teacher? 


The following list of suggestions was prepared by a superin- 
tendent of schools in a small western city: 

The following items are suggestive as to what the home-room 
teacher’s responsibilities are. The details relative to any item 
are to be worked out with the principal. The items here listed 
will be of particular value to teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high school, but should also be read by all teachers. 
This will help all teachers to get the proper administration 
viewpoint. 

1. The teacher as a home-room director should be responsible 
for record-keeping with regard to attendance and punctuality 
and for filling out and keeping up to date any forms which make 
the effective running of the school possible. While this is 
necessary, it is of least importance in the home-room teacher’s 
work. 

2. The sessions 8:30 to g:0o and 1 to 1:15 should be free, 
social developing periods. Home-room membership should 
decide what activities are proper and the membership should 
aim to carry out those items upon which they decided. 

3. Pupils will not be allowed to go, without permission; to 
any room except their own home-room at 8:30 and 1 p.m. 

4. Those who want to study, if they are bothered in the home 
room, may go to the Auditorium Library room. This will be 
strictly a study room. 

5. The twenty-minute conferences that home-room teachers 
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will have twice a week with their membership, offer splendid 
opportunity for character and moral development. This period 
in the hands of a skillful teacher will tend to establish class 
spirit and a collective right-mindedness that will permeate the 
activities of the school. 

6. The home-room section thus becomes the unit through 
which are carried out all the major projects of the school and 
around which center all the activities of student government. 

7. The responsibility of the home-room teacher is to guide and 
counsel so as to bring his group into living contact with all the 
ideals of the school. 

8. He must establish the idea of cleanliness in body and in 
speech, and of respect for property and surroundings. 

9. He must develop courtesy and high standards of scholar- 
ship. He must develop group spirit for approval of righteousness 
and disapproval for everything unrighteous. 

to. Just as every family is a part of a larger group, the com- 
munity, or as a state is an integral part of our nation, so the 
home-room section is one division of the larger social whole, the 
school community. The school community is the federation of 
the home-room sections, and the spirit of the school community 
is not any stronger than the weakest spirit of the home-room 
section. 

11. An individual is at one time a citizen of his state and 
nation. In the same manner the child is at one time a citizen of © 
the small unit and the larger school community. 

12. The school community comprises all those individuals 
whose lives are bound up with, and who contribute toward the 
life of the school: students, faculty, and janitorial staff. 

13. Just to the extent that these three groups of workers are 
exerting themselves unitedly and harmoniously for the good of 
the whole, does the school community become a forward-moving, 
progressive body whose members are mutually helpful in their 
desire to serve the great objectives for which the school stands. 
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14. The school community is made up of men, women, boys, 
and girls. It includes hand workers, brain workers, leaders, and 
followers. 

15. The home-room unit and the school community are 
typical organizations through which the socialized activities of 
the school find outlet and expression in desirable training experi- 
ences and in high-minded citizenship. 

16. It might be interesting and stimulating for students to 
get names for their home rooms such as ‘‘ Webster House,” 
“ Roosevelt House,” ‘‘ Frances E. Willard House,” etc. The 
name used could be neatly printed and displayed on the outside 
of the door of the room. It should be suggestive of the ideals of 
the members of the room. 

17. The main duty of the home-room teacher is to help the 
pupils adjust themselves to the new environment, making them 
feel that they are distinct social entities in whose happiness and 
progress he is sympathetically interested and to whose needs and 
aspirations he is glad to minister. 

18. The teacher should so imbue the individual members of 
his group with the spirit of the school, that each will endeavor 
to measure up to its high standards of attainment and its ideals 
of codperative service. 

19. In trying to do as suggested in No. 18, the teacher should 
keep in mind that probably the best way to do this is through his 
own courteous attitude, refined manner, and gentle speech. 

20. If the working of the home-room idea is to be successful, 
it is absolutely necessary that helpful personal relations exist 
between the entire faculty and the individual pupils. 

21. The aim of each teacher should be to influence the in- 
dividual toward cheerful assumption of his responsibility as an 
active, intelligent member of the student body. 

22. The twenty-minute discussions should be it 
purpose of discussing the types of activities that 
taken. Then decide upon one, organize, and 


Ee 
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Everybody in the group should take part in some way. Each 
twenty-minute period should be organized on the basis of parlia- 
mentary procedure. Change officers every month at least. 

23. All extra-classroom activities should be organized as a 
club, with a president, secretary-treasurer, and vice president 
as officers. These too might be changed every month. 

24. Some activities that might be taken up by the home room 
are as follows: checking attendance; committee on “ Why 
members are absent,” following that with frequent calls if mem- 
bers are sick; sending letters of regret to those who are sick; 
sending assignments to those who are sick, supplying books and 
magazines, etc.; presiding at patriotic civic community meetings 
and at assemblies; programs for assembly; working on student 
committees; conducting socialized recitations and debates; 
introducing speakers; giving addresses of welcome; dramatizing 
business men discussing a community social project; a mock 
banquet with speeches; and an imaginary reception with a host 
and hostess. 

25. Teachers should not impose ideas and procedure upon 
pupils but should lead them to do their own thinking and 
acting. 

26. Various problems in the school room, corridors, etc., 
should be taken up. Pupils might work up a behavior calendar 
and check their own conduct against it from week to week and 
watch for improvement. Improve failures. The teacher should 
use his imagination freely in leading pupils in these free activities. 
Pupils need to use their imaginations also. Teachers should not 
talk too much. The twenty-minute periods are not lecture 
periods. Direct the discussion of the pupils. 

27. Use your room bulletin freely and display freely upon it 
various work which shows progress and success. Use both 
student papers and city papers in telling about the interesting 
things that you are doing. (Give credit by naming pupils who 
are aggressive and who are doing things.) 
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Assignment: Check the items that bear on this problem — the scope 
of the work of the home-room teacher. Make any modifications in this 
list of items that you believe are demanded by a proper consideration of 
the place of the home-room teacher in guidance. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PLACE OF ACCELERATION IN THE PROGRAMS OF UNUSUALLY 
BRIGHT PUPILS 


discovered whose unusual abilities have not been chal- 

lenged by school work. They have walked along the 
school’s highway at an ordinary pace, although nature has 
endowed them with seven-league boots. They have had their 
attention insistently called to the surface of things, although they 
have eyesight that can penetrate into the depths. They have 
brought twelve, fifteen, or twenty talents, but they have been 
taught the stewardship of only ten. 

The function of acceleration. — The consensus of opinion to- 
day seems to be that part of the adjustment to bright pupils may 
be made by permitting such pupils to finish high school as early 
as at fifteen years of age. This is three years of acceleration in 
all. 

Should there be any acceleration? Why should not each boy 
and girl have the advantage of the twelve years in the twelve 
grades, with work cut out to his or her measure? Part of the 
answer is that schools are not, as yet, very adept at cutting the 
work of each pupil to his individual measure. We are not at all 
sure, for instance, that an enriched fifth grade covering a year’s 
time is as good as a half year of the ordinary fifth-grade curricu- 
lum with the saved half year available later for added subjects in 
the junior high school, senior high school, college, or university. — 
We do know that the larger junior and senior high schools, and 
certainly the colleges and universities, can make broad oppor- 
tunities available to the individual without any particular addi- 
tional effort. 


Peseta sine able boys and girls are frequently 
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Who should be accelerated? — In many instances there are 
other reasons, entirely apart from those just presented, for accel- 
erating pupils. There are unusual boys and girls who will drop 
out of school as soon as the law permits. There are others who 
may stay on longer, but will eventually be forced out of school by 
economic pressure. There are some who will be able to finish 
training in a learned profession, provided the total training period 
may be finished while they are reasonably young. The problem 
of economic pressure, though not a pressing one in the lower 
grades, becomes stronger and stronger after the boys and girls 
have reached the age of fourteen. For such pupils who are 
capable, the school would seem to have no choice but acceler- 
ation. 

If we skip such a pupil over an elementary grade with pro- 
visions for his mastering the essentials, he can have the advantage 
of an added year in junior or senior high school. If he is achiev- 
ing on a level that indicates partial mastery of the grade ahead, 
certainly there can be no choice. Unless care is taken to enrich 
this term’s work, it will be a choice between acceleration and a 
year of dawdling. 

There is to be considered the further problem of~the very 
young pupil who has already mastered the greater part of the 
work of the present grade.. It may prove necessary to put an 
occasional pupil of this sort ahead, in order to put him in a posi- 
tion that will challenge his abilities. This would occur only when 
the task of providing challenging work in the present grade is 
too great. 

When a real choice can be offered between an enriched program 
and acceleration, not all bright pupils should be accelerated and 
not all bright pupils should be denied the opportunity of accelera- 
tion. It is an individual matter. The decision in any instance 
must be made in terms of the pupil’s abilities, achievement in 
school, interests, outside activities, such as music lessons, pro- 
vided by the home, financial conditions in the family that bear 
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upon a pupil’s possible length of stay in school, and desires of the 
parents. 
CHartT 12 
A pupil of exceptional ability who should have an enriched program rather 
than advancement to a higher grade 


Entrance grade in thig s school eystem soo d sere se. ao Entrance grade in this schoot..../-..------- 


Grades Beriss a 6os pie eee See Grades'repeated= 2 -- 2.0.2 >. - 22. Half years spent in kinder- 
porters se) Sr ge Se Does pupil expect to go to aS SChOOlp= st 7-2e 2 Colee?... Gar 


Does he take music lessons outside of school?_.. Zée__ Other icone, if any, outside of school?__..-..- 
- Member of the following school teams or other organizations: 
Outside organizations: 


Has he a card for the 


public library?- c .- Times each week spent at the movies?..N¥_____ What language “is spoken 
eg) a SAS eee Chae as § SD or ae Re ee Oa A oe How many books in the home? #9 O__________=_ 
ppecitis Weaknesses cot 2 ns Je Sd ee a i Sele 7s et a 
Payor Detector scent Ane noo re ee oe ee a eee Ee ee eee ee 
Too mature socially for this group?_...L%-__- Too a ey aes Does the program of this 


pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?___{(9 ----------------------------0--- 
Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of cass 
and success) 


Enrollment in this class... 4£0. eee AS Type of class__-- 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best ‘5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 i in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 

5 9, Freehand Drawing - --_13. ee ecacs 


2. Mechanical Ability 6. Rending202 5 <5. 2 25 to 10PAcithmetich == s3s2=-2 14. Music___---- 
3. AtertrdetewardWork 7. Nature Study & Science__--11. History------------- 15. Shop Work... - 
4. Health 8. Languageteage __________ 12. Literatureso 2-22 ee 
a: q. = £6 Age 
Variation from Normal Weight .--. Scores Equiv- 
1.0.. A426. E.Q..@6. Average 42 alents 
or? amen aed Age. fof 26. ee 2-0  M= 30 
Mental Testa spent 2 ao sears 13-7. - -L. 
Achievement, Average. . i BR ATES 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning .. whe CR eGo 
Reading, Sentence Se ee pee el VN 
Reading, Word Meaning. . Say Oe 6 RECA 
Arithmetic Computation........ -------- -W/7~6- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -------- -/A¥#L0 
Nature Study and Science. . Pe Selo: 
History and Literature. . SS ees ear fat fe 
Wanguace Usaresarc enh as Alacat eee ae 
PCE ys saeciec nes sees tered nacweusse SPN. 


ig 
Mechanical-Aptitudej-ne-=sai- = 22 = so 


When shall acceleration take place? — Since any of these con- 
ditions, including our estimate of ability, are subject to change, 
we are unable to decide finally, at any given time, just what 
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relationship acceleration should bear to the total school life of a 
given pupil. A pupil’s ability to accelerate may be determined 
in the kindergarten, but the conditions that make acceleration 
desirable or undesirable may change from year to year. It is, 
therefore, a question that must be raised throughout each pupil’s 
school career. The planning for the immediate future must be 
done in the light of all the conditions available at the given time. 

Keeping a child in his social group would require that the 
acceleration be distributed well through his school life. The 
greater ease of broadening the individual pupil’s curriculum in 
the junior and senior high school is an argument given for 
acceleration in the grades. On the other hand, it is easier to 
accelerate in junior and senior high school, because it requires 
only the addition of subjects to the normal program. ‘The better 
practice would seem to be to begin acceleration whenever it 
appears that a pupil is a proper subject for this adjustment. It 
would not seem desirable to have a pupil complete the third 
grade more than a year underage for his grade, nor the sixth grade 
more than two years underage. As a general rule, if a pupil in 
grades one to four will not be made more than a year underage, 
or a pupil in the fifth or sixth grades will not be made more than 
two years underage, special promotion is permissible. ~Excep- 
tions to this would result from variation in social maturity of 
pupils. 

Methods of accelerating pupils. — In Chapter IT the discussion 
on kindergarten points out the type of boys and girls who may 
well omit kindergarten and go on into the first grade. This is 
acceleration of a sort, for it is giving this pupil the start of a year 
over the other children. He will be a year farther on in school 
than he otherwise would be. In some school systems the work 
is so organized that from the beginning the children who are able 
are expected to go through the grades more rapidly than one 
grade a year. The method followed in most schools in the ele- 
mentary grades is that of special or double promotion. By this 
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method, a pupil who has shown marked ability is occasionally 
allowed to skip a grade. The work omitted may or may not be 
made up by special assignment given by a coaching teacher or 
by the regular classroom teacher. This process is particularly 
easy in the lower elementary grades, where skills are emphasized 
more than knowledge. It is becoming increasingly easier in the 
upper elementary grades through use of materials developed in 
individual-method schools. The use of such materials is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. 

In the junior and senior high schools acceleration is brought 
about by assigning a larger number af subjects than the number 
required or by giving extra credit for exceptional work. To 
make early graduation possible as a result of extra work taken in 
the junior high school, provision must be made for counting addi- 
tional credit made in the junior high school toward graduation 
from senior high school. 


Analysis of the Records of a Fifth-Grade Class 


We shall now examine the records of the pupils in Illustration 
3, facing page 33, to discover the pupils who are exceptionally 
bright and at the same time are doing sufficiently well in their 
school work to merit acceleration, and those who are doing so 
well in their school work as to merit acceleration regardless of 
brightness. As in our earlier analysis, we shall find it instructive 
to deal with the problem first on the basis of teacher judgment 
and then on the basis of the standard tests. 

The pupils who were rated the best of the class by the teacher 
in the previous semester, are reported in Table 12, page 130. 

Whether or not a pupil is underage can be discovered by 
comparing the pupil’s age on the profile chart with the vertical, 
or grade-standard, line. A pupil whose graph falls to the~ 
left of the vertical line by more than 1o months is considered 
underage. A pupil whose age falls a year to the left is 2 months — 
underage. For example, in Chart 13, the pupil’s age falls a year 
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TABLE 12 


Pupits RATED HicHEest BY THEIR LAST-SEMESTER TEACHER 
os ee eee 


AMOUNT UNDERAGE IN Ivems IN WHIcH HIGH 
MONTHS RATINGS WERE GIVEN 


Rose ° Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Madge fe) Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Freehand drawing 
Susan a Attitude toward work 
Leadership 
Language usage 
Arithmetic 
Freehand drawing 
Spelling 
Music 


CHART 13 


A ten-year-old girl who should be given a special promotion 
Pupil Susan Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 


Age 
Meek as from Normal Weight 7/ Te Scores Bquive 
LIF Q./439_ Average.497 alents 


Pr aes (ESS Wetton che 
Height . See eh Rie ike 
Mental Test. Sst dascKtides here 
Achievement, ‘Averag Sake re 
Reading, Paragraph Manne 
Reading, Sentence peo Le 
Reading, Word-Meaning. . 
Arithmetic Computation ... 
Arithmetic, Reasonin ? 
Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literature. 

ae hee Usage. . 


Spelling oeeaj erect ik Spade 


Note: Susan’s teacher rated her as among the best five in her class 
in attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, freehand drawing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and music. The school has no record of any special 
adjustment that has ever been provided Susan. At present the special 
teacher of arts and crafts gives her advanced work occasionally. 
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and a month, or 13 months, to the left of the vertical or grade- 
standard line. This pupil is accordingly 3 months under normal 
age, or 13 months less ro months. 

In case the information is not recorded on a card similar to 
Chart 13, Table 13 may be used. To find the amount a pupil is 
underage, subtract his age from the number of years and months 


TABLE 13 
A MertHop oF SELECTING THOSE MEMBERS OF A CLAss WHO 
ARE UNDERAGE FOR THE GRADE 
Any Pupil Who at the Beginning of the Term (September 1 or March 1) 
Was of Less Age than That Indicated Opposite his Grade, 
is Underage for his Grade 


A B 
Scuoors HavinGc MipyEar-ENTRANCE CLasses | ScHoots Havinc No MIpyEAR-ENTRANCE 
(SEMIANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS) Criasses (ANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS) 


Grade Years — Months Grade Years — Months 


Kindergarten Low 4—9 
Kindergarten High Cr 

t Low 5 <9 I Sera 
1 High bias 

2 Low GG 2 Oa) 
2 High laa 3 

3 Low eo 3 “a 
3 High S38 

4 Low 8 — 9 4 8—9 
4 High Ops 

5 Low Daa 5 a AY) 
5 High 1073 

6 Low LOG 6 Te) = 19) 
6 High ii S—<3 

7 Low cs eee) 7 bf eal) 
7 High ii 73 

8 Low iC) 8 iD 1) 
8 High Lo ao 

g Low RU eee!) 9 i eee) 
9 High Ue ei) 

to Low TA 59 10 ae) 
to High aes a 
11 Low Te 0 II D5 9 
ir High A 
12 Low 16 --—'9 12 16 — 9 
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given opposite his grade in this table. For example, a pupil who 
is ro years old and in the high-fifth grade is 3 months underage. 
This was obtained by subtracting the pupil’s age, ro years and 
o months, from 10 years and 3 months given opposite 5 High in 
the table. The age of the pupil must be computed as of Septem- 
ber 1 if the school is an annual-promotion school. If promotions 
are made semiannually, the pupil’s age must be computed as of 
September 1 or March 1, according to the time of the year. 
During the fall semester September 1 is used, and during the 
spring semester March 1 is used. 

Since none of the children shown in Table 12 are markedly 
underage, if conditions were favorable we should be justified in 
accelerating all three. 

Let us see what results are obtained when we attack the 
problem in the light of data obtained from the standard tests. 
We shall be interested in the native ability as indicated by the 
I. Q. and E. Q., by the educational age or average achievement, 
and by the age of the children under consideration. Table 14 
gives such information upon all pupils who are above rio in I. Q. 
or E. Q., or are a year above standard in average achievement. 
The facts regarding each pupil’s I. Q. and E. Q. were obtained 
directly from the profile card. The relative achievement of a 
pupil was obtained by comparing a pupil’s achievement average 
with the vertical or grade-standard line. For example, the pupil 
whose record is given in Chart 13, page 130, exceeds 110 in both 
I. Q. and_E. Q., inasmuch as her I. Q. is 134 and her E. Q. is 139. 
Her achievement average, or educational age, is 2 years and 10 
months above grade standard. 

Of the four ablest children as determined by the intelligence 
test, the teacher chose only one as exceptional. This pupil, 
Susan, is the outstanding one so far as achievement is concerned. 
One of the three chosen by the teacher — Rose — is one of the 
least promising candidates as determined both by ability and 
achievement. The others who are not promising are Forrest, 
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Evelyn, and Minnie. Minnie should be kept in mind as a case 
for future acceleration. She is one of the ablest children in the 
entire group, but has failed to achieve up to her possibilities. She 
is scarcely up to standard in achievement for the present grade. 
Her case is discussed later (pages 210-212). 


TABLE 14 


Data BEARING UPON ACCELERATION OF ALL Puprts Havinc AN In- 
TELLIGENCE QUOTIENT OR EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT OF IIO OR 
Moré OR EXCEEDING THE GRADE STANDARD BY A YEAR 


AMOUNT INTELLI- Epuca- EpucaTIONAL AGE 

UNDERAGE GENCE TIONAL COMPARED WITH 

IN MONTHS?) QUOTIENT | QUOTIENT STANDARD 
Forrest —3 99 110 5 months above 
Myrtle I 135 125 I year 7 months above 
Minnie —2 134 Tog 3 months above 
Evelyn fo) 102 IIo 4 months above 
Frank 4 147 129 I year 8 months above 
Kenneth I 106 12 1 year 7 months above 
Susan! 3 134 139 2-years 10 months above 
Madge! —5 II5 113 11 months above 
Rose! ° 104. 110 7 months above 


1 Those chosen by the teacher as exceptionally able. 
2 A minus sign indicates that the pupil lacks the given amount of being underage. 


The promising cases in their order are Susan, Frank, Myrtle, 
Madge, and Kenneth. We shall discuss them as individuals. 

Susan is only as tall as the average fourth-grade girl. Her 
father is a foreman in a large manufacturing plant. Both father 
and mother attended high school. There are three other children 
in the family. As shown by her intelligence quotient, only one 
per cent of girls of her age are as able at ordinary school work. 
She is one of the few children who have ever received a special 
promotion in this school system. : 

Chart 13 gives Susan’s educational record. When one con- 


siders the significance of her uniformly high standings, one can — 


readily see the futility of putting Susan through the type of 
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instruction which is to be given to the other children during the 
coming half year. Even if there were no other reasons for 
immediate promotion, the difficulty of dealing with Susan through 
special assignments looms exceptionally large. If, however, we 
put her ahead into the next grade, the task of keeping up with 
the more mature pupils, together with that of making up the 
comparatively small amount of skills, and what to her will prove 
a small amount of content material, will not sufficiently challenge 
her abilities. Consideration might well be given to the enrich- 
ment of her educational opportunities through instrumental 
music lessons or opportunities in freehand drawing, in both of 
which lines she appears to have talent. These opportunities 
may well be given as soon as she has well under way the task of 
making up the work which will have been lost by skipping. For 
the first two months of the new term, or thereabout, Susan’s 
program should be that of the regular low-sixth grade with the 
exception of the time spent on spelling. This time should be 
spent by Susan on individual assignments designed to cover the 
subject matter she has missed by skipping the high-fifth grade. 
Only a few assignments will be necessary in arithmetic, as she 
is already above standard in the fundamentals. The aim should 
be to give her training in elements that are informational in 
nature, which will not be obtained from her work in the higher 
grades. In arithmetic, representative problems are all that 
should be required. Spelling may be ignored. Assignments to 
read over-the usual materials in the informational subjects, with 
simple tests of attainment, will be sufficient. 

It will be but a matter of a few weeks until Susan has done all 
of this. She will be wasting no time in class and much of the 
material is a ready familiar to her. Her ability in reading will 
soon carry her to the point where she will have covered in a 
satisfactory manner the assignments given her. 7 

When the make-up work is finished we again have the task of 
dealing with a pupil to whom the work of this mature group will 
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by that time be but child’s play. That this is true is indicated 
again and again by reports from schools that have accelerated 
children. By the end of the next term these children ranked 
among the highest in the class to which they had been promoted. 
In other words, they generally relieve themselves of the unusual 
load by a spurt of real effort and are then ready to go back to 
their practice of dawdling. Perhaps part of this time could be 
spent practicing instrumental lessons, or doing individual work 
in freehand drawing, in both of which fields Susan appears to 
have special talent. This would enable her to spend more time 
out of doors in pursuits that will give her that greater reserve of 
health which the abler mentally need if they are to play their 
part successfully. If this is not feasible, let her be given more 
extensive individual assignments in history, geography, and 
literature. Let us so provide that while she works she may have 
that which will challenge her abilities. Let us at the same time 
make these hours of work pay Susan and the generation she is 
to serve the greatest possible dividends. Her great ability is a 
liability. The half dozen years the schools are privileged to have 
her must be used to prepare her in knowledge, good habits, in 
understanding of those with whom she will have to deal, in health, 
and in foresight to take the place which so few are really able to 
fill. We should not wait for the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the college, or life to accept the challenge. We have 
already waited too long to begin meeting Susan’s problems. 

Frank is large for his age. He is as tall as the average boy two 
years older. In ability to do ordinary school work as indicated 
by the intelligence test, he has talents even more rare than those 
of Susan. Only a small fraction of one per cent of all boys and 
girls are more able than Frank. Yet Frank has never received 
special promotion, nor has any treatment been given him other 
than that given to the average pupil. 

Chart 14 gives Frank’s educational record. He is particularly" 
exceptional both in interpretative reading and in reasoning in 
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arithmetic. His weakest points are arithmetic computation 
and language usage. By taking things pretty much into his own 
hands, Frank has spent the minimum of time upon these drill 
subjects and given the time thus saved to things that have been 
more nearly a challenge to his abilities. It is of interest that the 
teacher last semester pointed him out as exceptionally poor in 
general ability, in leadership, in freehand drawing, and in attitude 
toward work. It is not surprising that she rated him low in 
his attitude toward work in the face of what must have 
appeared poor preparation in the drill subjects. 


CuHart 14 
An exceptionally able boy in the high-fifth grade 
Pupil Frank Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 
GRADE 


Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight=4%Scores Equiv- - - ~ - : - - - 
1.Q./47.- E.Q.42-9. Average 38 alents 
G@hronological)Age oii sci «esiie) oe see -G=I9_ ,_ 
Reig hithener act s.wciee cies saleee oe moe nee eee JAre., 
Mental Test. ear ce ae ee ee LS (eee 
Achievement, ‘Average. . e Beccesoe Lamar : cet 5) Eee 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... éutercas. tS tehais = ee ee 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . tea Se 
Reading, Word Meaning. ....... <------- -L3~$-. 
Arithmetic Computation. . Bf ee et a de eo 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . AS Ot un a et eee 
Nature Study and Science. ee ys oes eee 
History and Literature. lets, poe seek ay Shaan es 
Language Usage. . ee) y ee aman” 
SDC ty stele os <ye fualeieG/npama si SO oes en =f2=9.. .. 


The broken line represents Frank’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Frank’s teacher rated him among the poorest five in his class 
in general-ability, attitude toward work, leadership, and freehand drawing. 
The school has no record of any adjustments that have been made to 
this pupil as an individual. The music teacher notes that he lacks mu- 
sical experience and that she does not expect him to sing alone. 


In his work with the low-sixth grade, Frank may be excused 
from spelling, much of the formal work in arithmetic, and the 
mechanical aspects of reading. The assignments covering the 
high-fifth grade, which he is skipping, can be practically the same 
as those given Susan. As with Susan, the amount of time taken 
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to make up the work of the low-sixth grade will be less than a 
half year. During the remainder of the half year, his extra time 
can be spent upon special assignments in the informational fields 
or upon individual projects in freehand drawing. Since there 
is a tendency to underweight, particular attention should be 
given to his health. 

Unlike Susan, Frank’s physical and social development are 
such that further acceleration can be given him in the near future. 
If he responds to the treatment this term, he should be permitted 
to enter junior high school at the end of the half year. A part 
of his work during the latter half of the semester might well be 
that of covering the subject matter of the high-sixth grade in a 
manner similar to that used in covering the high-fifth grade the 
first part of the semester. 

Care should be taken, however, to appeal to the scholarship 
level in all his undertakings. Where a common standard is 
satisfactory, as in penmanship or in computation in arithmetic, 
Frank should be expected to meet the satisfactory standard with 
a minimum expenditure of time. He should not be permitted 
to dawdle. This does not mean that school life shall be made 
more than ordinarily tense for him. With the individual proj- 
ects carrying him afield into investigations that will be of practical 
use to him in or out of school, or in his planning of future work, 
the standard of the adequate should be early raised. He should 
be assigned jobs that can conceivably be completed, and then 
nothing less than adequate treatment should be considered of 
much merit. We should avoid giving him the impression that 
inadequate things are good simply because they are done by a 
boy. Their promise for future adequate attainment may well 
be pointed out, but nothing short of what would actually com- 
pete with adults should receive undue attention. 


In Creative Youth the fact is pointed out that the eee 2 


products of certain high-school students in competition with all 
1 Mearns Hugh, Creative Youth. Doubleday, Page and Co., 1925. 
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productions in the field were given places of rank, although the 
judges did not realize that the authors were but boys and girls. 
Nothing short of such rare achievement should receive marked 
attention. 

Let us attempt to teach Frank to stand somewhat in awe of 
his heritage. Let us avoid giving him the impression that things 
that he has done with a dash of brilliance are particularly good 
just because they are better than those of his fellows. Let us 
teach him the habits, the attitudes, the state of mind, that will 
eventually, day in and day out, produce for civilization what an 
individual with his capacities is capable of producing. Let us 
teach him to work steadily, and with habitual alertness, toward 
worth-while goals. 

Myrtle is one of the girls in the first row in Illustration 3, 
facing page 33. Her opportunities are much more meager than 
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A high-fifth-grade girl whose abilities were underestimated by her teacher 
Pupil Myrtle Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 


, % Age 
Variation from Normal Weightt J4/°Scores* Equiv- 


1.Q.I35_ E.Q.12S- Average.130 alents 
ChronologicaliAge. <2). usneetean coauesea Ja 
Height Cerca Eo fs UE OO aaa CPs ee ce OS ee IQ=9 - ‘ 
Mental Testinweran nema ees asezer. 
Achievement, Average... ois onceeses IDF. . 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... -._.-._- -H4=9-- . 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -.-.-... jarQ-- 
Reading, Word Meaning........ ....-.-. j2-9-- 


Arithmetic Computation........ .------- -U-t. , 
Arithmetic, Reasoning .c.ciees.. oe 
Nature Study and Science 
History and-Literature.......... _- 
Language Usage. Sine. sitho chen Gueehes 
Spelling sc dadonnnnciemconn cee eee 
social Background css ulnar enlace 


The broken line represents Myrtle’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Myrtle’s teacher rated her as among the poorest five in her class 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, arith- 
metic, and spelling. The teacher in charge of the school library reports 
that she must tell Myrtle the story of a book to arouse interest. No 
other individual treatment is being given. According to the school rec- 
ords, this pupil was allowed to skip the high-third grade. 
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those of Susan and Frank. Like Susan, she has received one 
extra promotion, or skipping, in her school life. She is large for 
her age. 

Chart 15 gives Myrtle’s educational record. Her attainment 
is similar to Frank’s. It is interesting that her language usage 
is better than Frank’s in spite of the less adequate home environ- 
ment. She may be excused from spelling and the formal work 
on language usage and reading. Her school program should 
be similar to Frank’s, but not so extensive. Both the need of 
acceleration and her physical development suggest the possibility 
of placing her in the junior high school after this half year. 
Myrtle takes music lessons at home and at the same time is 
rated low in music in school. This fact should lead to an 
investigation to discover whether she is actually deficient in 
musical ability, or whether the nature of either the home work 
or the school work is having an undesirable effect upon her in- 
terest in this subject. 

Kenneth skipped the low-second grade. The only way in 
which he attracted the particular attention of his teacher last 
term was in his exceptionally good work in music. Although the 
intelligence test did not rate him much above the average, and 
in spite of the fact that his last-term teacher did not rate him 
high in any subject except music, we discover that he is attain- 
ing better than a year above standard. From Chart 16 we see 
that his attainment is unusually uniform. The only marked 
variations are in interpretative reading and in language usage. 
Kenneth’s low-sixth-grade program in the coming semester may 
well omit the formal work in language usage, spelling, and 
arithmetic computation until he has made up the work of the 
high-fifth grade which he should skip. From this high achieve- 
ment we may well be suspicious of the low intelligence-test rating. 
If another intelligence test should confirm the suspicion that - 
the present intelligence rating is too low, the possibilities of | 
further advancement should be considered. 
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CuHart 16 
A boy who should be given a special promotion 
Pupil Kenneth Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 
Age Sag Se acne Ge Bate aae 


Variation from Normal Weight=+. PScores Equiv- : ri ; = 7 > : 
1.Q.1496_E.Q.J4%S Average 116 alents g 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 15 


Height.0: ifr cosmetic wee wor ae 
Mental Test. Se RO pe 
Achievement, ‘Average 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... ee, 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -------- -tl=Jt- 


Reading, Word Meaning....,....-------+ -L#76... 
Arithmetic Computation. . Sb eee eee) © ee 
Arithmetic, Reasonin PROG ote ere) Fo lon 
Nature Study and Science. i) capaceee eee es 
History and Literature. . eee os 
Language Usage 


Spelling ecslapteteisisecisne sisiee és saswaone 
Social Background. . Pana ssa eees 


The broken line represents Kenneth’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Kenneth’s teacher rated him as among the best five in his class 
in music. There are no indications of any individual adjustment from the 
school records. At the present time the only attention he has attracted 
is in his work in music. The music teacher uses him as an example in 
individual singing. 


Madge is one of the little girls in the front row of Illustration 3. 
She is small for her age, and somewhat retarded in her social 
development. Chart 17 shows her to be particularly strong in 
language usage only. Her program in the low-sixth grade should 
exclude the work in language usage. Her work in the formal 
aspects of arithmetic may be made a minimum until she has 
satisfactorily covered the work of the high-fifth grade which she 
is skipping. This will take the greater part of the semester. 
After this semester her work should be enriched. She should be 
expected to do more extended work in the informational fields 
such as history and literature, and special opportunities may well 
be offered her in freehand drawing. The possibility of her 
taking instrumental music lessons should be canvassed. Whether 
such work is given by the school or upon the initiative of the 
home, it should be considered in planning the pupil’s program. 
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The pupil who is taking music or dancing lessons at home may 
be compared with the pupil taking an extra subject in school. 


CuHaArT 17 


A fifth-grade girl who should be given more help and special promotion 
Pupil Madge Grade High 5 Type of Section Fast 


GRADE 

Age 3 4 5 6 rd 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weights2_7* Scores Bane -__ - = - - - 
1.Q.J157_ E.Q.123. Average 4 alents  g 9 
eee) Ae: Eee ca Guero ke oeme§ OSe far aae ee ee 
Height. : Relais el breiocn oie pias ye woe ee a ae 
Mental Tet. SE Ec a et eee ee 
Achievement, ‘Average. . Sey feo) 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... Sabanare ase ves 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . oe mn aeanw See BSW gel Bede T 
Reading, Word Meaning........ -.------ -Ja=O.. 
Arithmetic Computation. . a CaS See ee 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . cpus (ceeeeuce, CARES 


Nature Study and Science . 
History and Literature. 

Language Usage........ 
SIMA A. 8a os kway eee ark as Seewesns  ¢ 
Social Background’. ..0...-+2.+5 s--2--- P 


The broken line represents Madge’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade: 


Note: Madge’s teacher rated her as among the best five in her class 
in attitude toward work, language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic, and 
spelling. There are no records of individual attention given Madge in 
the past, and she is not now receiving individual attention. 


Joan, Chart 3, page 64, is an overage girl for whom special 
promotion was recommended in Chapter II. She will need 
further acceleration. After a half year, she may well be further 
accelerated into the junior high school, where a wise scheduling 
of her time will provide both the enrichment of educational 
opportunity that she particularly needs, and the further accelera- 
tion of which she is capable and for which there appears to be 
ample warrant. Her father is dead. Her mother supports 
Joan and two other children. Although Joan, who looks for- 
ward to being a school-teacher, does not realize it, the fates have 
been conspiring against her. In three years, the laws of the 
state will permit her to go to work. With a continuation of the 
present neglect, Joan willat that time be entering the upper half 
of the eighth grade. Between her and the cherished work she 
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wishes to do will be four years of high school and the teacher- 
training course. If, instead, Joan is entering the eleventh grade 
when this time comes, the economic sacrifice will seem much less 
and Joan’s chance of staying in school will be much improved. 
Joan is large for her age. There is no reason why she should not 
have been accelerated a year or a year and a half by this time. 

From the above consideration of individuals, we have dis- 
covered no case where our original judgment as to the possibili- 
ties for acceleration has been found to be faulty. From the 
consideration of the more detailed data, however, we were able 
to look farther into the future needs of these pupils and shape 
their programs accordingly. 


Analysis of the Records of a Second-Grade Class 


Considerations are much the same for teachers of lower 
grades. The lower the grade the more attention must be given 
the matter of age, and the less exact is the information available. 
To offset this, there is less content material for a pupil to skip 
than in the upper grades. 

The boys and girls in Illustration 11 made up the brighter of 
the two sections of a second grade in a school which has annual 
promotions. They were chosen as brighter by means of an 
intelligence test given at the beginning of the first grade. The 
grouping determined by the intelligence test was changed some- 
what according to the judgment of the teacher. Of the twenty- 
four children in the higher-ability section, there were eleven who 
in some significant manner stood out from their group. These 
eleven were chosen by selecting those pupils who were rated by 
their teacher as exceptional in mental ability or in reading 
ability, or who in the test obtained a standing entitling them 
to intelligence quotients or reading quotients of 110 or more.! 


1 The reading quotient is determined by dividing the reading age by the chronological 
age and expressing the result in hundredths. An eight-year-old pupil reading as well as 
the average ten-year-old has a reading quotient of 125. Like the educational quotient, 
the reading quotient has some value as a measure of brightness. 
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Table 15 gives the intelligence quotient, reading quotient, and 
other information for each of these eleven children. 


TABLE 15 
Pupits RATED BY THEIR TEACHER AS EXCEPTIONAL WITH RESPECT TO 
GENERAL ABILITY OR READING ABILITY, OR OBTAINING TEST STANDINGS 
ENTITLING THEM TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OR READ- 
ING QUOTIENTS OF 110 OR MORE 


Items In WHICH TEACHER 
Ratep Pupits?2 


MonTHS INTELLI-) READ- READING AGE 
INANE UND ERS os ne rome I emen iM Cs LING CompPaRED With 
AGE} z : Excep- Quo- | Quo- STANDARD 
xceptionally tionally TIENT | TIENT 
Goo Poor 
Mabel 3 Feely Aye S53 Oy ate 106 105 g mos. above 
Emma —2 ay 45 0,54 14900 . 120 58 |3yrs.5mos. below 
Dora —TO)})0,-11; 14, 18 IIo Soc yore above 
Donnah |} —1 113 71 |2yrs.7mos. below 
Mary —I4 133 94 2mos. above 
Lester I 915253 100 gmos. below 
Alfred — See OS Ae Os Oy 121 133. |I yr.11 mos. above 
bE, 145, 16,175.08 
Giles —9 D5 25035 AseS prs 109 98 tmo. below 
Fito. cf, £6). 05 
Frank —I Ey) 720 Tower 7, 1S 130 IOI 7mos. below 
Henry — Ty 3) 4s 6; 75/9, 95 107 11g |1yr. rmo. above 
16; 17,25: 
Charles ° Zels 8, rd |s110 go 6mos. below 


1 Minus sign indicates that pupil lacks the given amount of being underage. 
2 Code: F 


1. General ability to. Industrial arts 

2. Personal neatness 11. Projects 

3. Leadership 12. Drawing 

4. Ability to work with other children 13. Art appreciation 

5. Health habits 14. Singing 

6. Oral expression 15. Music appreciation 
7. Reading : 16. Organized play 

8. Writing 17. Dramatization 

9. Numbers and measure 18. Nature knowledge 


The first pupil listed, Mabel, was rated by her teacher eon 


exceptional in general ability, personal neatness, ability to work 
with other children, health habits, oral expression, reading, and 
singing. She was not rated by her teacher as exceptionally poor 
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in any of the eighteen items on which members of the class were 
rated. Her I. Q. is 106 and her reading quotient is 105. Her 
standing in reading is 9 months above the standard for her grade. 
She is 3 months underage for her present grade. There is prob- 
ably not reason enough to accelerate Mabel. 

Emma is not rated by her teacher as exceptional in either 
general ability or reading ability. While she has an I. Q. of 120 
according to the test, her reading quotient falls to 58. Her 
achievement in reading is almost nil. 

Dora would be only 2 months underage if she were put for- 
ward a year. Although she is not rated exceptional in either 
intelligence or in reading, she has an I. Q. of 110 and a reading 
quotient of 111, and her achievement in reading is a year ahead 
of the standard of her present grade. 

Donnah, who rates 113 in intelligence, stands but little better 
than Emma in reading. 

Mary would not be underage if she were accelerated a year. 
She is not rated as outstanding either positively or negatively in 
any of the eighteen points, yet her I. Q. is 133 and her standing 
in reading is slightly ahead of the standard of her present grade. 
Although she obviously has the ability to go at a more rapid 
rate, the school is failing to make the proper appeal to her. 

Lester is considerably younger than Mary, but in other 
respects his case is similar. In spite of an I. Q. of 153, he has 
made little headway in school. The only outstanding rating 
given him by his teacher is a negative one in numbers. 

If Alfred were accelerated a year, he would be but nine months 
underage. He is rated by his teacher as exceptionally good in 
thirteen of the eighteen items, including general ability and 
reading. He has an I. Q. of 121 and a reading quotient of 133, 
and is reading on a level almost two years ahead of the present 
class. He should be accelerated. Attention should not stop 
here, however. He should be given a gradually broadened 
curriculum so that another early acceleration may be avoided. 


ILLUSTRATION 11 
A SECOND-GRADE CLASS IN A TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 


Four of these boys and girls could do satisfactorily the work in a higher __ 
grade. They would not be markedly underage for the grade higher. Two 
of them have mental abilities that far outstrip their present achievement. 


(Facing 144) 


——”- 
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Giles could be accelerated and be but 3 months underage. He 
is rated by his teacher as exceptionally good in twelve items, 
including general ability and reading. He has an I. Q. of 1009, 
but has failed to realize his capacity in reading. He is at present 
somewhat below the standard for his grade. 

While Frank is rated high by his teacher in general ability, 
reading, and four other items, and has the high-ability rating 
confirmed by a test standing that indicated an I. Q. of 130, he 
is more than a half year below his present grade standing in 
reading. 

If Henry were accelerated, he would be 8 months underage for 
his grade. He is rated by his teacher as exceptional in ten items, 
including general ability and reading. His I. Q. is 107, his 
reading quotient 119, and his achievement in reading is a year 
ahead of the present-grade standard. He may be accelerated 
to the grade ahead. 

Charles is another case of high I. Q. and low ability in reading. 

A similar analysis of the records of the children in the lower 
section of this grade revealed no pupil with an intelligence 
quotient or a reading quotient in excess of gr. 


Acceleration in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


The problem that faces the home-room or advisory teacher of 
the group shown in Illustration 7, facing page 80, is much the 
same as that faced by the fifth-grade teacher. The core of the 
seventh-grade curriculum is largely a continuation of elementary- 
school subjects. Occasionally, even in a junior high school, it 
will be desirable to have a pupil omit the seventh grade. If the 
pupil in Chart 14, page 136, were allowed to continue in the 
traditional school through the seventh grade, his achievement 


in the elementary subjects would be considered of such worth — f 


that he could be allowed to go on into the eighth grade with boys 

and girls of his own age. Making a similar arrangement in the 

junior high school would not necessarily demand the omission 
IND. PUPIL— Io 
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on the part of the pupil of the broadening and finding courses of 
the seventh grade. In the eighth grade in a traditional school, 
the problem is the same as for the seventh grade. 

The fact that many pupils have attained sufficient mastery 
of elementary-school subjects by the time they have passed 
through the seven years of the traditional school, is particularly 
responsible for the development of the seven-grade elementary 
schools found in several states. It is likewise a particular reason 
for the junior-high-school. movement, which begins the differen- 
tiating of courses or curricula in the eighth grade. The problem 
in the eighth grade in a junior-high-school organization is there- 
fore parallel to the problem faced in the senior high school. 
Here we no longer expect every pupil to carry all the subjects 
offered in the grade. He makes a selection from a broader field 
than any one pupil can cover. Acceleration may no longer come 
from the skipping process recommended in the elementary 
grades. It comes rather through permitting the pupil to take 
more than the normal number of subjects. He may thus be 
permitted to meet the requirements for graduation in less than 
normal time. Exception to this will occur only when a pupil has 
reached a mastery of a subject. such as a foreign language or 
English, that will justify his being permitted to omit the ele- 
mentary work in the subject. 

An able pupil may have any one of the following three programs 
that will result in enriched experience over and above that of 
the normal pupil; or he may have some combination of these 
programs: 

rt. A normal number of subjects with adjusted assignments 
in one or more subjects; that is, assignments that require a more 
complete mastery, a broader field of knowledge, or a more 
extensive application of principles. 

2. More than the normal number of subjects with the 
ordinary type of work in each. 

3. The normal number of subjects, but with one or more of 


—— as 9 
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these subjects covered at such a rate that more than a normal 
unit of the ordinary work is given in a term. 

Whether any one of these plans results in a more extensive 
high-school course or in its alternative, a shorter time spent in 
high school, is determined by the regulations for graduation. 
In some school systems, pupils who do work above a satisfactory 
level are given extra credit which may count toward graduation 
if it seems desirable. That is, a pupil may take a large number 
of subjects and do average work, or a smaller number and do 
superior work. In case a pupil takes an ordinary load and does 
exceptional work, he will accumulate the credit necessary for 
graduation at an earlier date than his fellow pupils who take the 
same courses but do less satisfactory work. 

The plan of carrying different numbers of subjects, each of 
which counts as much toward graduation if carried satisfactorily 
as if it is carried with a high degree of excellence, is the more 
common. Where a pupil carries more than the normal number 
of subjects satisfactorily under this plan, he accumulates credit 
sufficient for graduation in less than the normal time. 

The third plan is an adaptation of the second. In this a pupil 
carries two terms of a subject in one term, or three terms in two 
terms, thereby accumulating credit for graduation at an earlier 
date. That is, for three subjects he receives three units of credit, 
while for the fourth he receives a unit and a half or two units. 

Whether or not a pupil is accelerated becomes, therefore, a 
matter of his ability to do more excellent work, to carry more 
subjects, or to carry some subjects at a higher rate. Certainly, 
unless an unusually able student has poor health, or more than 
the normal number of outside activities, or desires to carry more 


extra-curricular activities, everything is in favor of his carrying 


a more extensive load than that of the average pupil. 


What, then, of the pupil who is already as much underage as 


is desirable? Shall he spend the full time in high school carry- 
ing a normal load? The answer is, certainly not. Such proce- 
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dure would be inadequate for him. A way out of the dilemma is 
to have an arrangement whereby no pupil may finish high school 
in less than the normal number of years, regardless of credits, 
without special permission from the school principal. There 
should be no difficulty in obtaining this permission in any case 
where it seems to be desirable. The diplomas, however, and the 
graduation programs should carry a statement of the facts. 
Pupils who are not permitted to complete requirements in the 
minimum time in which they can make the minimum credits will 
prize the opportunity of carrying away the record of their excep- 
tional achievements. 

At first thought it would appear that, after a pupil has passed 
the seventh grade, the problem of acceleration resolves itself 
into one of regulations for entering and graduating from senior 
high school. If this were true, the advisory teacher would only 
need to discover the able pupils, help them plan programs com- 
mensurate with their abilities, and leave the matter of graduation 
requirements to be determined late in the pupil’s high-school 
career. But the problem really is not so simple. Pupils are 
almost universally required to cover certain basic courses in order 
to be graduated from any curriculum which the high school offers. 
Plans must be so laid that the pupil who is to graduate in less 
than the normal time may complete these basic courses. He 
may need to take two courses in English, or in mathematics or 
in the social sciences, during the same term. As a result, the 
able pupil who takes the normal time to complete his graduation 
requirements will have a distinctly broadened course, the pupil 
whose graduation is accelerated will complete a course little or 
no broader than the corresponding course of the pupils of average 
ability. In planning the course of the able pupil whose gradua- 
tion is to be accelerated, there will be but little opportunity to 
branch out into new fields or to require more extensive mastery . 
- of the ordinary fields. 


For example, contrast the records of the two groups of high- 
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school graduates in Table 16. The pupils in the first group 
finished the minimum work required for graduation. The pupils 
in the second group came up for graduation with a much more 
extensive record of achievement and experience. The school 
work of this second group of boys and girls took them not only 
into a wide breadth of fields, but also gave them a satisfactory 
grounding in an unusual number of fields. Of the pupils who 


TABLE 16 


RecorDS OF Major AND MINOR SUBJECTS CARRIED BY Two Groups 
OF A GRADUATING CLASS OF A Four-YEAR HiGH SCHOOL 


Major Susjects MINorR SuBJECTS 
PupiL (Suspjects PURSUED (Supjects PURSUED 
THREE YEARS)! Two YEARS) 
1. (Girl) AFF F 
2. (Girl) AF BrGep 
3. (Girl) ADI (e 
Pupils Who Were 4. (Boy) ABG G 
Graduated with 5- (Boy) ABD —_—— 
the Normal Num- 6. (Girl ASC. 1B) 1B) 
ber of Credits 7. (Girl) ARCalD B 
8. (Boy) AST); BC 
9. (Boy) A D BiG E 
10. (Boy) AB CLDEG. 
Foe Girl) RA CD F BE 
2. (Boy) yWMEE TE. SINE E 
3. (Boy) ABs DP Gae eae 
Pupils Who Were ag ees - ‘RENE! GS 
Graduated with 2 (B me Al ABCD 
: : y) f 
Extra Credits 7. (Girl) JAE (eS 13) i. 
8. (Boy) J\gh& ABDEI 
g. (Girl) WNT ahs Go Ey 
10. (Boy) re Se Coal st (CABINS 
1 Code: 
A. English H. Drafting 2 
B. Mathematics T. Music pee 
C. Foreign Language J. Art and Design 
D. Social Science K. Home Economics 
E. Science L. Physical Training and Military Training 
F. Commercial M. Physical Training and Hygiene 
G. Shop 
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were graduated with the normal number of credits, not one had 
three years of work in more than three subjects. Of the ten 
listed who were graduated with extra credits, six had at least 
three years of work in four subjects, and two had at least three 
years of work in five subjects. One of these pupils had six 
years! of work in English; one had nine years of shop work; 
one, six years of language; and one, six years of commercial work. 
Pupil 8 in the second part of this table chose an extensive rather 
than an intensive study of several fields. He had five years of 
work in English, three or four years of work in foreign languages, 
and two years’ work in each of the following: mathematics, 
social science, science, and music. Pupil 7, on the other hand, 
took not less than three years’ work in any subject which she 
saw fit to carry for more than a year. 

From this it may be seen that in helping any exceptionally 
able pupil in junior or senior high school in laying out his course, 
it is of considerable importance to raise the question of whether or 
not this pupil should complete the remainder of his high-school 
course in less than the normal time. The boy who majored in 
three shop courses, English, and mathematics, used the high 
school as a broad educational institution. So did the girl who 
added to her two commercial majors, majors in mathematics and 
a foreign language. Contrast her use of the school with that of 
the first pupil in the table, who gained a year in finishing school. 
The plans for the high-school courses of these two pupils were 
markedly different from the beginning, although they were pre- 
paring for much the same work after their graduation from high 
school. 

The tenth-grade girl reported in Chart 18 gives us an excellent 
example of a case where the course to be followed may be deter- 
mined readily, yet the school which Marian is attending has 
neglected to do anything about it. Marian is carrying a normal 


1 During two of the four high-school years, this pupil carried two full-credit English 
courses. 
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load. Although she would have been perfectly capable of finish- 
ing school at least a year younger, the school has not made the 
necessary provisions for it. If she were to finish younger, her 
chance for going on to college would doubtless be as good, and 
her chances of finishing the course there would be improved. 
The danger in a case of this kind always is that economic pressure 
will force the boy or girl out of school. Acceleration would 
improve Marian’s chances of realizing her hopes of obtaining 
adequate training for the work she wants to do. 


CuHart 18 
A tenth-grade girl who should be accelerated 


Father’s occupation Letter Carrier Number in family Five 

Own or rent your home? Rent What work do you do for money? Make beads now 

Member of what clubs or societies? Order of Rainbow for Girls 

Favorite hobby Drawing and reading Amusement Motion pictures and sports 

Going to college or work? College if possible 

Will you have to earn all, some, or none of your college expenses? All 

What occupation are you thinking of taking up? Commercial Art 

Why do you want to do this? Because I like to draw 

Where did you get the idea? From Drawing. People told me I should 

Why do you think you would succeed in this work? Because I think I have some talent 
tn it and I like it very much. 

Parents’ ambition for you To succeed — that is all. 


For Home-Room Teacher: Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one ot the 
best five in his class; encircle each in which he is one of the 


poorest five: 
-Generalability sttttde Accuracy Sportsmanship 
Mechanical ability Initiative Promptiness Leadership 
Artistic ability Personal appearance Courtesy Citizenship 
“Musical ability Perseverance Ambition - Use-of Enehsh 
Dramatic ability Industry Rehaltite 
General Health Good Regular in attendance Yes 
Grade Scale 
EQ. 123 vi 8 9 10) a0 Ue ek 
Weight _07 Height 62 
Age 2 as 14 aes ifs) bYP Fash 8G) 
Equiv. Age Scale 
Chronological Age......... 15-2 é j : : 5 : : : 
Mental Pests. sci aces sre-s.cro.e 18-0 5 . : : 
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The boy represented by Chart 19 is likewise in need of accelera- 
tion. As he is now progressing, he will finish high school at the 
age of eighteen and a half, and college, if he finishes at all, at 
twenty-two and a half. Acceleration that would bring about 
the possibility of his finishing college at twenty-one, or even 
twenty, would improve the chances of having his parents con- 
tinue to want what this boy phrases as ‘“‘ whatever I want to do.” 


CuHarT 19 
A tenth-grade boy who should be accelerated 


Father’s occupation Packer Number in Family 3 

Own or rent your house? Charge of lodging house 

What do you study besides school work? Nothing but books. Have taken piano 

What work do you do for money? General assistant in store 

Member of what clubs or societies? None Where have you traveled? Nova Scotia 
and New Hampshire Favorite hobby Piano Amusement Books or outdoor hikes alone 


Going to college or work College Where No idea 
Will you have to earn all, some, or none of your college expenses? Probably all 
What occupation are you thinking of taking up? Literature and writing 


Why do you want to do this? I like it and think I have the ability 

Where did you get the idea? Couldn’t tell. ‘‘ Just growed” 

Why do you think you would succeed in this work? J think I can write well. Just a sort 
of conviction. Parents’ ambition for you Whatever I want to do 


For Home-Room Teacher: Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the 
best five in his class; encircle each in which he is one of the 


poorest five. 

General ability Attitude Accuracy Sportsmanship 
Mechanical ability Initiative Promptness Leadership 
Artistic ability Personal appearance Courtesy Citizenship 
Musical ability Perseverance Ambition Use of English 
Dramatic ability Industry Reliability- 

Regular in attendance Yes 

Grade Scale 
9 Io It 12 I I I 
I.Q. 122 . : : . ‘ ne . 
Height _68 . : ° ° . : ° ° 
Age Ta 115 roo ¢7 18 19 202i 
Equiv Age Scale 

Chronological Age......... 15-6 . : - : ‘ 
Mental Destisnys dasanaiew ky 18-0 
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PROBLEM 10 
ACCELERATION AND ENRICHMENT 


Teachers are always faced with the problem of determining whether or 
not acceleration shall be used in planning the education of their pupils. 
The decision in any case affects the degree to which the pupil’s curriculum 
should be broader than that of the average pupil. 

Each of the following pupils is in one way or another consider- 
ably above the average of his class. 


1. Boy, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 


Grades skipped__..# 
garten__J/2-__ pars 


a Se 
Ferdolt. mse [leolth,. CLA Outside organizations:_. SP Re ed ST eee at LE Se 


ae ara Eee Member me the following school teams or other organizations: 


wTacag Tee oe eee ee ee Is there a room in athe home where us can dtudy by 
himself?/_ “Zee__. What kind of music does he like best? Satafton—.- Has he a card for the 
public eS te Times egch week spent at the movies?_..44.____ What language is spoken 
in the home?___4__. Ga<g_ eA TD ee as How many books in the home?__4@2@._______=.___ 
specific Weaknessega= ee coos es eo er 25 Ses Soe cootaty ae Seats ee ee ee eS 
Physical Defects ty ot ead B at te Adah ODP OT TE I SURI ME I 
Too mature socially for this group?...-A@_____ Too nimatere? ieee. eases Does the program of this 


pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?___ Zew______________-_-_ eee 

Has this pupil ever been in a.class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

ARG SCGCSS): 2 SN A a es Sey en: eS oe ee ee epee te ee 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 
ees 


Enrollment in this class___. £0 eatnatewasce Type of class 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is ong of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. Cee nebbttta” 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing -_--13. Spelling Seeehs 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Rerding- ---_-_---------- 10, Avtthmetie _________- 14.sMusic:20255— 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science. ___11. History_.---_-_--_-- 15. Shop Work-_--- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage ___--.---- P42. Literature: 2272.05 coe 
a.G. = F2. ad 
Variation from Normal Weight -.-- Scores Equiv- 
Vo 137- E. Q._/4S7 Average 422, alents 
peeobrcl wae ace eae ey at he 
Height Eph ats I eae a 
Mental Test... . . ee ey Le 
Achievement, ‘Average. . 3 hile: 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... a ea el Aer TS 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . 
Reading, Word Meaning........ --- 
Arithmetic Computation. . 5 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . 
Nature Study and Science. . 
History and Literature. 
Language Usage. . 
Spelling 


Silachanical Aptitude. a Fi Tee 
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2. Girl, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 


Entrance grade in this schoo . Half years spent in kindergarten. A ee Grades skipped. £3. Pe A 


Grades repeated....O)..ecenun .. Do-you expect to go to high school?... VaG sere College?_-YE%......... Z What do you 
want to do when you nists 5 anol, .-Do you take music lessons outside of school?.. Ne. ss 
Other lessons, if any, outside ete school! Qe. eee nee ee ee Tember of the foll, oe school 


teams or other organizations i. a 


Enrollment of this class..27 Type of eass_— oes — 
Draw a line through each item iA which this pupil is one of the best 5 tu bis class: enciscle each item ip which ‘This pupil is one of “the poorest $ in 
. General abilit Health ~7. Nature Study and Science Athen 
2, Mechonical sbiity. $ deederohip * 8. - Langusge-Usage it Yisory ie 
3. Atterede-teeerd Werk 6, Reading ~ 9. Freebeud Drewing 12. Literature 5, Shop Work 
Physical defects of thid, pypll :.-—-—-..- eee 2 Rie ee as Does the program of this 3 vary from that of the’ 
class as a whole, either” in subjects, assigned “activities, or Seen A .(Specify on_Reverse). 
GRADE 
% Aus << 2S Se eRe a 
Variation from Normal Weight =/_ Scores Equiv- 
1.0./9%_E.0./37. Average./37 alents 
Chronological Age. . 
Bight. e ace unt keel tei eee ec re 
Mental Test. 


‘Achievement, Av erage a3 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . 
Reading, Word Meaning 
Arithmetic Computation .. 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... 
Nature Study and Science....... 
History and Literature.......... 
Language Usage. .........+..... 
Spelling..... brhagine OSS tu 
Social Eeceaonei® Siw Puges sane 


3. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 
GRADE 
6 


T.Q.U1y E.Q./09 AVERAGE //\3 eet ee 


AGE 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

SNTAL “Wigs TcTeTeeeeceeeee ees 
WENTAL TE AB ABC AG TORE EOOHETC 
ACHIEVE: ENT AVERAGE o eas sesseese 
READING, GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE ° 
READING, PREDICT OUTCOMES |... c 
READING, UNDERSTANDING SENTENCES . 
READING, NOTE DETAILS ...0. 04.0... 
ARITHMETIC, MIXED FUNDAMENTAL, Ss, 
ARTTHMETIC, REASONING, |... 4... 
SPELLING SOHC R HEF ESE OH EHH HEH Oe 
ENGLISH 


Seeeeeereeorsesseesesseesen 


HISTORY 


CORDS HSEHESHSOSOBHSSEBEEEE 


@eevseseeseeeeeesn 
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un 
On 


4. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 
ne 


1.0./05- £.0./06. Average/t 


Chronological Age. .... ...-- a (ew ae Se 

Bieta he olan wieitics weitaess rat We ee 

Mental Peat sathccciant CPowiy FFAs 

Achievement, Average ,.. .... |- A820. 

Reading, General Significance LE B's 

Reading, Predict Outcomes... LF-2_ 

Reading, Understand Direction s$-Z. 

Reading, Note Details... _.|-22%6. 

Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentals.J-23--6- . 

Arithmetic,. Reasoning... SIA=O, 

Spelling. ass 4 nr a 

Fnelish. ——— Ear 6S 

5. Boy, Grade Five, Annual-Promotion School 

Entrance grade in this school system__.....4_____.-.- Entrance grade in this school.-.s3_-7-------- 
Grades skipped__._... “04 .. Grades repeated__... : - Half years spent in kinder- 
pater ers he eet Does pupil expect to go to high school?. Pees A College?__._.GAe____ 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?_.d7.@e—~..Caogree 7 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__- Other sein if any, outside of school? Zo 
52 Ses ely ee an a Member of th following school teams or other organizations: 
ore BA arya Se Ca Outside organizations: .__ ee ee Ss Sa See 
peg Ley 5 pete ee What musical instruments? 3 ~~~ 22-2 eee 
What magazine does he read most? Ae Preayiefles afbse. How i is out-of-school time spent?_-e oe = 


ee Bate Nranadas eo aCe cE there a room in the home where he can stufly by 
himself? _____' ~~, What kind of music does he like pest? Braga. Has he a card ie the 
public libr: --- Jez; - Ties gach week spent at the movies?_ “Beresfee What language is spoken 


in the home?___,_._ Geeq4reA ___---------- How many books in the home? 530 i .. Sees 
Specie: Wealitiesscs= or fo. eee eae Ses Se Se 

Prrymacal Selects. <5 ee eee eee ta ee eee Siren Oy a 

Too mature socially for this Roe Se POTS Too immature? 


pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in-any manner?_-_- 
Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and~ SUCCESS) 4 a 

Variations from i 


Any other Pecgolic features in this pupil's school history. _..--------------------- ssapews 

Enrollment in this class__-_- A. en Type of Spr nner? Sree: woh enine dergaeees, 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in #fs class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in ’ blanks: 

1, General Ability 5. Leadership - 9, Freehand Drawing ----13. Spelling ~----- 
2. Mechanical Ability GO, Réading oo vesecacsncies se210, Arithinetic====So oes 145 Miusic& 252225 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science_-_-11. History------------- 15. Shop. Work---- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage -__------- 12. Literaturesso25 22352 ae ; 

‘ GRADE a 
Age 5 Age S Che 7s 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight __.. Scores Equiv- =———————_—__. 
1.Q.-467.. E.Q. Wo. Average alents  g 


ei Ages sammie: ainee 


History and Literature. .. 
pesgusee Usageres peadcceseseegee So: 


Spelling aeons Wet aris ee eae 70.5. IPS 
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G. Boy, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 


Entrance grade id this school system..,;.J.-B...-....- Entrance grade in this school... - /38 7 oe 5 
Grades skipped... M9.1.@......... Grades repeated®. W):0M @.-____-- Half years spent in kinder- 
garten 24g. se cee eae Does pupil expect to go to high school?__Yfe@% Sig 8s Coltege?..¥.@.9-.. an 
What does he want to do when he finishes school ?scseVNGe ts Ra aoe ee ee ee 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?_70.9--_-- Other lessons, if any, outside of school?..---.-- 
-3.9n Sof -.§s\noo.)___. Member 'of the following school teams or other organizations: -_----- 
gieewCasccces Se oetanseeneeea2 Outside organizations:__~_-- ec. Salanad ee 
aotenkcCn ane Manatee nme Rew ee as eae a What musical instruments?_-_Y).0.9_@_______..-_------- 
What tnagazine does he read most?..Y) ©. NGS tees ze How is out-of-school time spent?_ Pay - 
CPRVES Sarat ee eee a eee sees Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
himsclf?_Y¥.@_... What kind of music does he like best?-.Whon@_______-- Has he a card for the 
public library?..Y¥ @5_- Times each week spent at the movies?__.t______ What language is spoken 
in the home?___-- En. -g- Visine eee How many books in the home?...60 epiGsewhanass 
Specific: Weaknesses. 257i 2 2h >? ate OE parce Bn ob A ee eine n~ 
Physical Defects: usec ick eo on ee ee eee 
Too mature socially for this group?-- We eeeewn Too immature?_.-Y).0_____ Does the program of this 


pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?__1.9 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and success).... 3] 


Variations from. section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, Baa nature of variation) 


Ses TN.om- Su Sopa prt Spt per GaCT PRERIEE PoE SERRE RRR eos 
Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history____- MLW .C: 8s See ~ 
mncoliment in’ this class.- 22. 22--2255-e =e Type of class. TRO IM ar 


Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
{ which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability §. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing -€ _13. Spelling - -- A 

2, Mechanical Abilit 6. Reading.=_ -.<.-<.<-0-.0 (0. Arithmetic). ---- C _14. Musiz____-- 8. 
7. Nature Study & Science. 8_1T- History_--------_ 5 15. Shop Work__-- 

Fat 8. Language Usage ------- 12 biteratuve ee oes ‘Be 

Age 

Variation from Normal Weight __ Soares Equiy- 

1.Q.99-7.. E.Q.413% Average LAY: — alents 

i ae Age. PR NAS 

QINE cid ge be Pet ne EN 

Mental Test . : aS i eee 

Achievement, ‘Average. . aoe ee Eel 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . eae 

Reading, Sentence owe SS Sere SSS 

Reading, Word Meaning. . He Sete LS 8 

Arithmetic Computation, , Seen ye ee Ebel ae 

Arithmetic, Reasoning. ......... a) em 

Nature Study and Science. . 15: b. 

History. and Literature’.< (ovi.--s9) oouvceee ELasile 

Language Usage.,..... tale woemecee ROP te 

SPellin gers hs os Sew wicns Raseee Ce wok eee 12-3. 

Hachscial AntitUdY ark oct: peene see sheen ySaeen 

Pupil’s Record Lee ieees Revard of Section to which assignéd. 


Use vertical line to represent grade standard, 
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7. Girl, Grade Five Low, Semiannual-Promotion School 


Gratien skinned: <2" 20s co sce Grandes repented.2-<-- .5 Half years spent in kinder- 
MOS ee co cccancne eek Does pupil expect to go to ri school?.. Zeee ______ College?...otee.... 
What does he want to do wher he finishes ary SEES et er Cee 2 eR ge By 0a ite 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__ 4 -- Other lessons; if any, outside of school?____-_-- 
ES a Ee ee ee es Member of t (yeah school teams or other organizations;________ 
ae aS Sw BE att, Adutcide OrpanisatiQnn a ceaeo wee oon. Lee Pe 


ES ee a ee ee eae se What musjcal instruments?.. raters. Bane 
What magaz e ae he rea oe ee Chaka AaHiow i is out-of-school time spent?.. Kay 
ee eh Keg ar r= Ms see ee ed CBA on in the home where he can study by 


himself? ____- What kind of music does he like best?_.. &— aye ne Has he a card for the 
public library? ?... Aon... Times each week spent at the movies?_../.____- What language is spoken 
in the home?____4_-_ iy. A eee How many books in the home?_._4&@___________ 
SSMECiNcs MEAMNPSSS ete one oe kee cee eee ee nto role he Ween SE 
Bes eaicred Le es See oes ee eee ae LO FEF A ee. ey eS 
Too mature socially for this group?_ ee es Too (hee ae Does the program of this 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any tnanner?___________-___________________________- 
Enrollment in this class... 78 ____________- Ty pe of class____CdeZaew’ Gutrage. 


Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; engffcle each item in 


which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9, Freehand Drawing (313. Spelling 8. 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading - ___- Youre 1@. Arithmetic _____ /B___14. Music__.- £3. 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science Lovie Hibtoryesoc 2 532525: 15. Shop Work-__- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage __ a eee 12. Literature_____ erg 
GRADE 

q. g. =/0 “ang 3 4 s 6 u 8 F. 
Variation from Normal Weight -_-- Scores Equiv- = = A 3 ; ; 5 > 
1.Q.. 4/2. E.Q.. 4-27 Average: £2%2—- alents 
ene vince fpr 6. Lo hed VE TNE, 

eight é . = > 

Mental Dest. <4 c-rrsae cama 2 > Mis SI g= | as aera an 
Achievement, Average. . Be eee > py & 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . aS ST ae 


Reading, Sentence Meaning. . ee A Pas 
Reading, Word Meaning 
Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . 


Nature Study and Science . ee FS aa 
History and Literature. Pt Rea. fas 3" 
eaaguage Usage... Deco a) tA 
Spelling <0. ci Aadsha iat alindemcoe ee. ETE TE 


atemicel Aptitude... BE en nee ee ue een ee 


Assignment: 1. Choose those pupils who should be permitted to skip 
the work of a term. 

2. Make suggestions for the program of each pupil. 

3. Is there any pupil who should not be accelerated at present, but 
should be allowed to finish high school in less time than his present class- 
mates? If so, when would the acceleration take place? Why? By what 
method could it be assured that acceleration would take place? 

4. Take the normal program of any group with which you are familiar 


and show what changes you would make to adapt it to any of these pupils ~ 


who, in your judgment, should remain with their present class. 

5. In the school in which pupils 1 and 7 are enrolled, there are three five- 
low classes. They are divided, according to ability, into a normal section, 
a better section, and a poorer section. Are these pupils properly placed? 
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6. What information not given here would you add in order to make 
your judgment sounder? 


PROBLEM 11 
EXCEPTIONAL Pupits iv HicH SCHOOL 
Planning a high-school program for an exceptional pupil. 


Here follows the record of a boy who has just completed the 
seventh grade in a traditional school: 


Entrance grade in this school system__-_ =~ pe Fe Entrance grade in this school-=s2-/ 225-3 coe 
Grades skipped___--.-4t“71@__. Grades repeated_.__. “7+#24-€—_ Half years spent in kinder- 
garten..--.--- Ae es ot Does pupil expect to go to high school?-_--__ Yee... College? 22. 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?,-.- Ax*WCtote~e-!__.----------------=---u-- 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__..-&¢-_ Other lessons, if any, outside of heee be 


ee ee ee ene pe ee Member of the following school teams or other organizations:__------ 
<r Gees Outside ‘agen :_.-.._ fame 


What magazine does he read ie anor ow is out-of-school‘time spent?__ #4#*t7s 

Sele S BONES 2 eee da nate aashas. st comes Is rec aneret ee a rgom,in the home where he can study by 
— 2s Semgioy Has he a card for the 
public libra: a What language is spoken 


Specific Weaknesses___ 
Physical Defects 


Oe this pupil ever been in a class of Dice than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and, «suctess): 22. Joan oon sande sadhe ten Seeeeeeet ie 22 eee ee eee ee Ben eee an ema Rei 
Jariations from section ‘program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 


Any other irregular features in this pupil’s school history. 


Enrollment in this class... 2. eae E, 2 Type of class 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest. 5 in his class, Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing £3. - Spelling ie) 

2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading --_...<. a. ~obawe Fs 4. Muste-__- vert 

3. Attitude toward Work 7, Nature Study & Scie 2 is hop Work_-__= 
. Health 8. Language Usage _ "03 


Age 
eswat ee Normal Weight -... Scores fan c : ' 5 : 
LOL Q.AAG Average L3¢6 alents/ 8c 59) @ 10edte ed? se Isa 158 tS 
ee Age varchinzactene 


Achievement, ‘Average. . naveiate 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. BS 
(Reading, General Sider wa 


‘Reading, Predict Outcome. . af a Ee As ee eee. ESS 
Reading, Precise Directions. SMSO, tn, See ee ee 
(Reading, Note Details. Ring 2ece ated) ARES LL ee WEL esc a s eae Scere. 
Arithmetic Computation. . Rare eh Ly: aes Ret eae a ee aS pecs ae 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . woaues: a a ee ee ee ee a = 
‘Nature Study and Science. . BE 3 Ne Se Oe 2 Se 
History and Literature. ee 5 ee ee. es 
Language Usage. . Cera sane 4 <n re A eee 
Spelling . SEN YT cree y is 
NMecharical Aptitude. . a Ce ee ee ET ee 

Pupil’s Reont A ee Record of Section to which assigned. 


Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 
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Assignment: 1. Using the junior-high-school offerings in Problem 7, 
Chapter III, and assuming that these offerings are supplemented by un- 
limited opportunities upon the high-school level, plan this pupil’s curriculum 
in junior and senior high school with special attention to: (a) Nature of 
courses to be carried; (b) Breadth of curriculum; (c) Acceleration. 

2. Plan this pupil’s course in a traditional seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade school supplemented by the high-school offerings of Problem 6. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE USES OF RETARDATION IN PLANNING PUPILS’ PROGRAMS 


Y retardation is commonly meant the slowing up of a 

pupil in his progress through school as a result of any 

_ cause. Mainly it has served two purposes. It has been 

used as a corrective for failure for all types of pupils and asa 
means of adjusting schools to low-ability pupils. 


Retardation as an Adjustment to Low Ability in Elementary 
and High Schools 


It is the latter aspect of the problem of retardation — re- 
tardation as a means of adjusting schools to low ability — that 
is treated in this section. Retardation as a device for correcting 
the failure of pupils to attain reasonable standards is discussed 
in the section that follows. In dealing with pupils on any level 
in the elementary or the secondary school, it is essential for the 
teacher to have a clear understanding of the place retardation 
should have. 

Let us begin at the point where retardation as an adjustment 
to low ability finds its beginning — in the kindergarten — and 
trace it through its various phases. 

Peter has spent a year in the kindergarten. He has now 
reached the age at which children are normally accepted into the 
first grade. But mentally Peter is not six years of age. He has 
reached the maturity of a child of five. The Kindergarten 
teacher has sent Peter on to you, a first-grade teacher. What 
should you expect of him? You know that Peter is incapable 
of doing first-grade work successfully. Should you then attempt 
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the impossible? Should you go upon the basis that in two 
terms he will probably be able to do enough to go on to the next 
higher grade? The latter treatment will probably result in 
similar retardation throughout his school life. William and Jack, 
described in Chapter II, were just such cases seven years ago. 

If all the six-year-old children with whom we had to deal were 
as dull as Peter, our school system would probably have its first 
grade adjusted to the stride of Peter and those who were near 
enough to his mental level, with the time spent upon school from 
day to day varying sufficiently to make up for ability differences. 
The Peters have therefore been unlucky. They must clamber 
up mental stairs built for greater statures. Since much of the 
work of the elementary grades has dealt with skills, we have 
assumed that all that such pupils need is more practice. To the 
degree to which this is true, care must be taken to give practice 
exercises which they can do, or there will be no practice. Herein 
is the failure of the plan of caring for Peter with normal children. 

To meet this objection some schools have taken the step of 
providing separate classes for such pupils so that they can take 
as much as 50 per cent more time to cover the work of the ele- 
mentary grades. The same work is required, but the work of 
six ordinary years is distributed over eight or nine years. The 
result for the boys and girls who are successful under this system 
is a sixth-grade education. 

In the recommendation that calls for placing overage pupils 
such as William and Jack in the junior high school, we find a 
different attitude cropping out. There is a growing discontent 
with requiring the dull pupil to spend his entire educational life 
on work planned for the first six years of the school life of the 
normal pupil. There is a feeling that the world which the 
modern seventh and eighth grades open up to twelve-year-old 
and thirteen-year-old boys and girls has much of value for a dull 
pupil such as Peter. When Peter becomes thirteen years old, he 
may be but ten years old mentally, but physiologically he is not 
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necessarily retarded. He, too, should have opportunities in the 
last years in school to study community civics, to learn about 
vocations, and perhaps take specific, training that will better fit 
him to earn a livelihood. 

This newer attitude toward Peter would indicate that the 
skills which he obtains in his first six years need not be so highly 
developed, and although the knowledge should be of much the 
same character, it should be less extensive. At twelve, Peter 
will read with fifth-grade ability and he will have covered the 
essential content subjects through the first, six grades. He will 
spell less readily and express himself in writing with less ease than 
a normal pupil. However, he will be ready to enter a junior- 
high-school course in character and opportunities similar to those 
of other boys of his age, but demanding less intellectual ability. 

When he attains the high-school level, he will be led to choose 
a curriculum in which he can work successfully. In some lines 
of work he may prove to be exceptionally good, but his certificate 
of promotion from the eighth grade or the junior high school will 
bear upon it the mark that will not permit him to carry work 
beyond his intellect. 

At sixteen he may discontinue school with a diploma showing 
a major in some vocational subject, or at eighteen he may 
graduate from high school with a specialized diploma that indi- 
cates the type of work he has carried successfully. 

To summarize, retardation in the elementary school as an 
adjustment to individual differences in ability to do ordinary 
school work is coming into disrepute. There is less tendency 
now to set the same minimum standards of achievement for all 
children in the skills and habits taught in the elementary schools. 
In place of this too simple theory has come a theory more in 
keeping both with the practical results to be sought and with the 
possibilities of successful attainment. There is a strong tendency 
to establish one set of minimum standards for children of the 
mentally retarded type, another set for the dull-normal group, 
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and a third set for children of average and more than average 
ability. 

While this does not necessarily mean that children of the dull 
normal type shall not spend more than normal time in the 
mastery of skills, it seems to point to the conclusion that the lack 
of mastery of skills shall not be taken as reason enough to keep 
them from entering the junior and senior high school with chil- 
dren of their own age, or from participating in other aspects of 
education. 

Occasionally a pupil is found, even in traditional high schools, 
who must spend some time in improving himself in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, or language usage. Forward-looking schools 
have for some time helped pupils meet such lacks by direct 
instruction. Penmanship and spelling have for years been in 
this category. Of late, high-school English courses are being 
developed to take pupils where they are and improve them in 
reading, language usage, and oral expression. All this, while 
it may at first be disturbing for high-school teachers, is as much 
a feature of all aspects of high-school work of the future as is 
progress a feature of American education. 

In the junior and senior high school, however, the question of 
retardation as an adjustment to abilities has different aspects. 
If a pupil can complete an entirely desirable course by spending 
more than normal time, there is no reason why the longer period 
of time should not be used. 

Cases where retardation is a planned feature of the program 
of a pupil should be less rare. As an example, if the parents of a 
pupil of ordinary intelligence are interested in his preparation for 
college, the school may well embark upon a program that will 


make this possible, by reducing the number of subjects to be 


carried and expecting satisfactory mastery of the limited pro- 
gram. Such a plan calls for special assignments. Lack of such 
special attention often results in the failure of pupils who carry 
fewer than the normal number of subjects. When a pupil of 
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ability lower than a course demands is allowed to enter upon that 
course, it may well be with the distinct understanding that he is 
choosing a program, the successful completion of which will 
require more than normal time. . 


Failure and Repeating in the Elementary Grades 


The rejection of the old-time excuse for retardation, and the 
provision of different curriculum requirements, will go a long 
way in eliminating repeating. Many cases of failure under the 
old theory are successes when viewed in the light of the new. 
But not all failure is thus avoided. 

However adequate the provisions for preventing failure may 
be, there will be pupils who will fail to attain fair standards. Not 
all such children should necessarily repeat the grade. Some of 
them, perhaps most of them, may find it more profitable to go on 
with their class. Some of them may be able to go on successfully 
with a lower-ability group. Others may be able to master the 
work of the next grade if special instruction is given by the new 
teacher or by a coaching teacher. 

The pupil’s own welfare should be the basis for determining 
whether or not he should repeat. No pupil should be required 
to repeat a grade unless it is reasonably certain that he will 
benefit more by repeating than by taking advanced work. The 
acceptance of this principle implies that the school accepts as 
an ideal the elimination of indefinite standards for promotion. 
Definite information concerning the pupil’s achievement and 
abilities must be available before non-promotion can be justified. 

Among the many reasons commonly given for non-promotion, 
there are but two that can be justified, and careful analysis 
indicates that non-promotion for either of these reasons should 
rarely occur. Repeating a grade would seem to be justified when 
a pupil is unable to master the fundamentals of the succeeding 
grade. Even under these circumstances repeating would be 
justified only when the comparatively small amount of subject 
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matter required cannot be obtained from special instruction 
given by the new teacher or by a coaching teacher while the pupil 
carries at least the fundamental work of the following grade. 
Repeating would be justified also if promotion meant the losing 
of something highly valuable, which could not be secured in a 
higher grade. The subject matter lost by going on would need 
to be exceedingly important, however. It would need to be of 
sufficient importance to compensate the boy or girl for the loss 
that would result from repeating. Apart from the discourage- 
ment that might arise from repeating, it should be held in mind 
that, to many children, repeating a lower grade results in sacri- 
ficing the opportunity to experience one of the higher grades. 
Children who withdraw from school as soon as the law permits 
or economic pressure requires, leave school in many cases with no 
better than a fourth-grade or fifth-grade education, and in large 
numbers with no more than a sixth-grade or seventh-grade 
education. 

A fifth-grade class. — With this background, let us examine in 
detail the records of the class in Illustration 3, facing page 33. 
No members of the class were failed. Some of these children 
were passed on against the wishes of their teacher of the previous 
semester. Should the new teacher demand their demotion, or 
was the principal right in insisting that all go on into the high- 
fifth grade? 

If there are any pupils in this group who should be cared for 
upon lower levels, they will be pupils that are markedly low in 
achievement. From our earlier experience with the use of 
teachers’ judgments unaided by tests, we may conclude that their 
use here would give us little satisfaction. We shall therefore 


proceed at once to an individual consideration of these pupils —— 


who are achieving on the lowest levels. 

Table 17 gives information bearing upon pupils achieving on _ 
the average one half year or more below the standard level of the 
present grade. . 
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TABLE 17 
Pupits WHOSE ACHIEVEMENT IS Less By A HALF YEAR OR MORE THAN 
TuHat WHICH IS STANDARD FOR THEIR PRESENT GRADE 


NUMBER OF MONTHS BELOW AMOUNT OVERAGE CHRON- 
STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT OLOGICALLY! (MONTHS) 
James 13 months below 16 
Pearl 13 months below ° 
Don to months below ° 
Iris 8 months below 6 
Jane 7 months below 8 
Katherine 7 months below 10 
Eugene 6 months below ° 


1 As determined from the scale on the profile chart. None of these pupils are underage 
chronologically 


James is obviously the most difficult case. He is achiey- 
ing on the average 13 months below the present standard. From 
Chart 20 we can see that James is approaching the standard of 
his grade in only two subjects, — computation in arithmetic and 
spelling. He is particularly weak in reading and in history and 
literature. The weakness in history and literature is doubtless 
closely connected with his weakness in reading. In spite of his 
half dozen years in school he has not yet attained fourth-grade 
standard in reading. His reading age is a year behind his mental 
age. Certainly in these half dozen years, had the usual methods 
of teaching reading promised much in the way of improving 
James’s reading ability, the present result would have been 
different. We cannot improve the situation much by putting 
James back half a year. He would be almost as badly adjusted 
as to achievement. Then, too, the problem with James is not 
so much different from that which we faced with the overage 
pupils sent on to junior high school. It is a problem of doing 
something with him now that approaches the adequate. It will 
be no more difficult to do this with him on this level than on any 
other. In any case, if the school cannot make special provisions 
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for the dull-normal pupils in the way of an adjusted curriculum, 
this pupil is going to demand a great deal of individual attention. 
In informational subjects, care will have to be taken to assign 
him reading that a fourth-grade pupil could master. This does 
not mean that subject matter should be of fourth-grade level. 
The simplest of the reasoning problems in arithmetic should be 
assigned him. Achievement on the lowest level of the group, 
if obtained with a sincere effort, should receive commendation. 
Individual assignments should be made within his powers, with 
particular attention to his likes and strong points, so that where- 
ever it is possible he will not be in the position of fighting a losing 
battle. 

Such treatment should be made a matter of record so that the 
future treatment of James can be planned with these facts in 


CHART 20 
A fifth-grade boy below standard in all subjects 
Pupil James Grade Highs5 Typeof Class Slow 


Ag : aes: 
“ ariation on Normal Weight-ya /Scores Equiv- = 7 = > 


1.Q0.-797.-E.Q.-EL_ Average. &e alents 
Chronological ‘gore ees Se oe ae a 
ReIP ee ate coe Pah TSR Oe SERS SE LLS= O'R, 
Mental Test . Phen code Soonenan oe le Bae, 
Achievement, ‘Average. . ee ere eee Fd 8 ee 
Reading, Paragraph: Meaning. . Aa 2 | 
Reading, Sentence Meaning 8 


Reading, Word Meaning........ -- 
Arithmetic Computation........ -- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . 
Nature Study and Science. . 
History and Literature. ists 
Language Usage.............--- 

SPUN estas smpstsie nessa eee ma dacee 


The broken line represents James’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard of the high-fifth grade. 


Note: James’s teacher did not report him as among either the best or 
the poorest five in any of the fifteen items rated. He is receiving no special 
attention from the class teacher at the present time. The physical training 
teacher reports that he lacks ability and she advises that it is necessary to 
give him special exercises. The special teacher of arts and crafts reports 


him to be nervous. 
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mind. James may be told of the opportunities that are awaiting 
him in the junior high school, so that perhaps for the first 
time in his experience he will take a definite interest in his 
immediate activities because they are preparing him to make 
the most of the opportunities to be offered him after another 
year. 

Pearl presents an entirely different problem. Her achieve- 
ment on the average is as low as James’s, but she is about normal 
in age. In ability she-is considerably above James. She has 
passed normally from year to year, without doing outstanding 
work in any field. Probably her work in arithmetic computa- 
tion, in which she is normal, has impressed her teachers unduly. 
The fact is that her teacher rated her particularly low in 
freehand drawing only. According to the tests, her achieve- 
ment reaches or exceeds the level that could be expected from 
a pupil of her ability under average working conditions in arith- 
metic computation and spelling only. 

To put her back with another class would be to fail to give her 
an opportunity to put forth greater effort than that to which she 
is accustomed. The school, blinded by her satisfactory work in 
the readily measured subjects, has made no such appeal. In all 
fairness to Pearl, this appeal should now be made. Further- 
more, the only way in which she will be handicapped in the 
present grade is by her deficiency in reading ability. She can 
be improved in language usage as well upon this level as upon 
any other. Special vocabulary drill and individual attention to 
her mode of attack of reasoning problems in arithmetic will 
promise improvement in all the informational lines, and in 
reasoning in arithmetic. She will probably be able to build 
up her deficiencies over a period of a year if those particular 
deficiencies are pointed out to her. Freeing her for a time from 
work on the fundamental processes of arithmetic amd possibly 


from spelling will give her additional time for correcting her 
deficiencies. 
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CuHarT 21 
A girl whose achievement has been rated too low 


Pupil Pearl Grade Highs Typeof Class Slow 


Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight —# Scores Equiv —_ > ~ —— - : 
1.Q. -4#--E. Q. $F Average. 92 alents g 9 10 11 12 13° -f4 15 16 
@hronclopicaliAge. ..ceactsds os uaceccee JAS@oen 
ACM Re te sola kok cidormebins Sees ee 4an-€., c 
Mental Test =... ss ves's Be once fod A ee 
Achievement, Average. re sewessna = G=II> 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . -------- --9>h., 
Reading, Sentence emer eS te 
Reading, Word Meaning. . Be ee Sat Lee 
Arithmetic Computation. . Be cP ee eae ea Mets 
Arithmetic, Reasoning... ice % qucescue ce Eee 
Nature Study and Science. Seceese = oY ES 
History and Literature. -------- -gJ2- 
Language Usage....... wo saws us ee Lee Ole 
Spelling. in Senne bbwcct we Netter eS. < 
Social Background. . epee ee erat tarekcd tS Gee 


The broken line represents Pearl’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Pearl’s teacher rated her among the poorest five in her class in 
freehand drawing. The teacher in charge of the school library reports that 
Pearl is overenergetic. The school records show that Pearl has never 
been required to repeat a grade. 


Let us go for a moment into the specific weaknesses revealed 
by the tests. Table 18, page 170, gives items with the reaction of 
Pearl and of one of the three highest-scoring pupils remaining in 
the group. The pupil with whom Pearl is compared scores some- 
what better on the test asa whole. But, as may readily be seen, 
the problem of improving Pearl’s language usage is not a low- 
fifth-grade problem any more than it is a high-school problem. 
Pupils should not be required to repeat as a means for correcting 
such deficiencies. Such weaknesses may be overcome as readily 
in the higher grade as in the lower. 


Demotion or non-promotion should not be used as a punish- 


ment, nor in any case as anything else than the most adequate 
treatment to give the pupil, his immediate and eventual welfare 
both considered. Had Pearl realized her weaknesses in these 
other lines and refused to codperate in their correction, repeating 
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TABLE 18 


TTEMS FROM THE STANFORD LANGUAGE TEST AND THE NATURE OF THE 
ANSWERS GIVEN BY PEARL AND BY ONE OF THE PupPILS WHOSE GENERAL 
ACHIEVEMENT WAS HIGHEST IN THE GROUP 


ITEM PEARL OTHER PuPIL 
calculate t W Rick 
expect o go soon rong ight 
he and your guests are invited Right Right 
The news ne bad to-day Right Wrong 
I think you See to go Wrong Wrong 
It is ee who should be blamed Wrong Right 
perfectly ; ? 
He acted the Peet perfect Right Right 
T have often aera a horse Wrong Right 
He has “” se ee with the president Right Right 
I have often peas the bell Wrong Wrong 


is when one gives 


Charity means giving 


to the poor Wrong Wrong 


Each man and woman Sates present Right Wrong 


the low-fifth grade would not be justified if it appeared possible 
to carry out the procedure suggested (on page 168). 

Repeating should be used as an alternative last resort. In 
many cases, as in the cases of James and Pearl, an ounce of 
analyzing individual difficulties made by diagnostic tests now 
readily available, is worth a pound of repeating, even in getting 
immediate returns. The inadequate procedure of promoting 
children on condition, with no attempt at individual analysis, 
has proved so successful as compared with repeating, that it must 
always be considered as a safer alternative. 

A primary class. — Our case studies of repeaters in Grade 5 
point to the conclusion that requiring a pupil to repeat is used 
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very frequently as a substitute for the diagnosis of difficulties 
and the application of remedial measures. This conclusion is 
fortified by case studies in the primary grades. 

Children are more frequently required to repeat the first grade, 
or are demoted from the second grade, because of difficulty with 
reading than for any other reason. If there is ever any justifica- 
tion for a pupil’s repeating the first grade or a semester of that 
grade, it is when repeating the work of that grade will contribute 
more to the pupil’s learning of reading than would individual 
treatment in the second grade. This will occur much less 
frequently than prevalent practice in repeating the first grade 
would seem to indicate. It is not at all uncommon to find first- 
grade teachers failing a third of their pupils. It isnot uncommon 
even to find teachers beginning to sort out their candidates for 
repeating early in the term. 

On a tour of inspection of the classification practices in a large 
city, attention was called to Miss Jones, a first-grade teacher. 
It was said that she had her class divided in an interesting 
manner. Upon inquiry it was found that her pupils were 
classified as ‘“‘ Red Birds” and “ Blue Birds.” In telling about 
her work this teacher kept referring to this work or that work as 
the product of her Blue Birds. 

“ Just what are the Red Birds?” she was asked. 

‘“‘ Oh,” she said, “‘ they are the ones who are going to fail.” 

What a contrast this was to what was expected! Although 
there was a considerable part of the term to run, the fate of fully 
half the youngsters had already been determined. They were 
given a picturesque name and then set to marking time until the 
beginning of another term. 

This teacher thought that her Red Birds could not reaa well 
enough to justify any further attempt at instruction during the 
remainder of the term. She was enlightened, as compared with 
the teachers in another school system who claimed to be able to 
choose the future first-grade repeaters at the end of the second 
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month of the school term. The index they used was number 
combinations which the pupils knew. 

Let us examine a case in reading on which a teacher, without 
any knowledge of the pupil except her experience in the class- 
room, might base demotion. Erma was one of the poorest 
repeaters in a second grade of a rather large city, as shown by 
five reading scores: Haggerty word meaning, Haggerty sentence 
meaning, Gates word meaning, Gates word, phrase, and sentence 
meaning, and Gates directions. Erma’s scores on these tests are 
shown in Chart 22. She does not attain standard for her grade 
in either of the Haggerty tests or in any of the Gates tests. She 
approaches standard in the Gates test of word, phrase, and 
sentence meaning. Although the Haggerty scores place her 
more than a year below standard, the Gates scores place her 
slightly more than a half year below standard. 

Obviously there is no excuse for putting this child back if the 
school does not have semiannual promotions. Even in a semi- 
annual-promotion school, it is doubtful if the added gain from 
repeating would be comparable in obtaining results with the 
plan of giving this pupil special help in interpreting longer 
thought units. 


CHART 22 


The reading ability of a second-grade girl tested in the fourth 
month of the school year 


Aah 7 5 seme . 
Chronological Age -- 
Haggerty Word Meaning 1.0 
Haggerty Sentence Meaning 1.3 
Gates Word Meaning 1.2 


Gates Word, Phrase, and Sentence Meaning 2.2 
Gates Directions a6 
Gates Average 1.7 
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Even though this may involve reading materials but little 
more difficult than those being used by the half grade below, 
such materials should be obtained from books other than those 
that are being used by lower grades. If this rule is to be fol- 
lowed, requiring this pupil to work with a lower-grade class will 
not greatly simplify the work of the teacher who has to deal 
with her. 

Examples of unreasonable non-promotion. — It is very difficult 
to find justification for causing a pupil to repeat a grade when all 
the facts about the pupil are known. When one really knows 
where a pupil stands, it is rare indeed that a better plan of pro- 
cedure than repeating does not present itself. Where repeating 
is required on judgment of teachers alone, all investigations 
have shown not only numerous cases where other plans of pro- 
cedure might have been used, but also cases of the most serious 
error in judging achievement and ability. Take for example the 
following analysis of non-promoted pupils in a fifth grade of a 
single school. 

Chart 23 shows the scholarship of seventeen non-promoted 
pupils in comparison with their promoted classmates, as meas- 
ured by the Stanford Achievement Test. The column at the 
left of the chart shows achievement in years and months at 
intervals of three months. The length of each bar represents 
the number of pupils achieving at a given educational age. 
Both promoted and non-promoted pupils are shown. Each 
square outlined in white represents a non-promoted pupil. For 
example, there are ten pupils who scored between 12-6 and 12-9. 
This is indicated by reference to the scale at the top. One of 
these pupils was not promoted, as indicated by the square out- 


lined in white. The pupil not promoted is indicated for refer- 


ence by the letter ‘‘ H.”” Several pupils who were not promoted 
were better prepared educationally than those who were pro- 
moted. Six non-promoted pupils, or 35 per cent of the non- 
promoted pupils, were above the lowest quarter of the whole 
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group in achievement. While eleven of the non-promoted 
pupils were in the lowest quarter, there were also eighteen 
promoted pupils who were as low or lower in educational achieve- 
ment. The four pupils who were lowest in achievement were 
among those promoted. 


CHART 23 


Achievement of seventeen non-promoted pupils compared with that of 
their promoted classmates 


E.A. NUMBER OF PUPILS SCORING AT EACH LEVEL 
Yes—Mos2. 2 4 6 8 40 4/2 /4. 46 18 
RE 


W-3 
Qj 77-0 bore eee 


10-939 


The letters “A” to “R”’ in the body of the chart represent the 17 pupils 
who were not promoted. 

One fourth of the pupils in the entire class are above the line marked Q;. 

One fourth of the pupils in the entire class are below the line marked Q,. 

The line marked M halves the class. 


The same general lack of relation between failure and achieve- 
ment is maintained in the various subjects of the curriculum. 
The non-promoted pupils range in every subject above many 


ai 
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pupils who were considered educationally ready for the next 
grade. 


Table 19 gives the causes of failure as reported by the teachers 


for each of these seventeen pupils. Pupil ‘‘ G,” who, according 
to the teacher, was failed because of specific weakness in geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, scored as high as or higher than thirty other 
pupils in geography and higher than twenty-three other pupils 
in arithmetic. Twenty of the pupils below Pupil “G ” in geog- 
raphy were promoted and sixteen of the pupils lower in arith- 
metic were promoted. 


TABLE 19 


TEACHERS’ REASONS FOR FAILING TO PROMOTE SEVENTEEN PUPILS FROM 
THE HiIGH-FIFTH GRADE 


PuPILS WHOM 
TEACHERS HAD 


PUPIL Causes OF FAILuRE GIVEN BY TEACHER ee 
AS DIscIPLINE 
CAsEs 1 

A LT ea eT sa Bh Sih mise OEE el re eg ee x 
B Weak in certain subjects . ss NRA prongs 

C Weak: lazy. =<- tn done een ole ney for em A x 

D Wiealvulazyice™ ee en seer eee he tor tee 

E Weak; mentally deficient OR rate eek 

F Wied ke! Taz) Sse keen oe a. ee ea ore a x 

G Weak in arithmetic and geography ....... 

H Would not study; saidhehadtowork..... x 

I Never studied; entered late ...... eh ae x 

il Should be in fourth grade; not capable Wave 

K Work poor; requiring English; foreign 

L Work poor; requiring English; foreign .... 

M Wid of rade too dance tip cee a ren x 

N Non-attendance RA Rie aot Aa ae x 

O Non-attendance; indifference ......... 

PB Could not dothe work ..... pee Se 

R Conld rio ido, the: work. 0 a. bese cee = 


1 Pupils marked x were listed by their teachers two months earlier as pupils who were~ < 
serious discipline cases. 


A study of all the achievement-test scores of each of these 
non-promoted pupils strengthens the conclusion that non- 
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CHART 24 
Achievement of non-promoted pupils in relation to middle half of their class} 
Profile of Pupil “B” Profile of Pupil “I” 
Age Scale Age Scale 


~ a a 


aL Slots he Stn GO) Ss 
Chronological age “TUT TTT rrr errr Chronological age 


Mentalaces,e.) === Mentalage... 


Educational age . ——— Educational age . 


Readiig same ee es Reading 

Arithmetic . .. Arithmetic .. . 

Nature Study, Sci- Nature Study, Sci- 
ence 


ence ....-. mE a 


History, Literature History, Literature 


Language Usage. _ Language Usage . 
Spelling? waneueats Spelling 
Profile of Pupil ““O” Profile of Pupil “H” 
Age Scale Age Scale 
oo FIN GAS @e F<InHnGRAS 
Chronological age coor + Chronological ee a ee ee 
Mentalage.. . Mentalage. . . 


Educational age . Educational age . 


Reading Reading 
Arithmetic . . . Arithmetic... 
Nature Study, Sci- Nature Study, Sci- 
NGS e 22 ee ence sete aia 
History, Literature History, Literature 


Language Usage . Language Usage . 


Spelling .... Spelling 


1 The solid line represents the pupil’s record. The shaded portion shows the record of 
the middle half of the class. One fourth of the class fall at the left of the shaded portion, 
and one fourth at the right. 
promotion is often unrelated to achievement. Four of these 
case studies are offered as illustrations in Chart 24. Pupil 
“B” is of Spanish parentage; above the average height for his 
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age; 11 years, 6 months old at the time of the tests. Although 
he skipped the low-fourth grade, his school progress has been 
retarded with non-promotion in the low-first grade, high-first, 
high-third, and high-fifth. He has symptoms of eye trouble and 
chronic difficulty in breathing. The reason given for failing him 
for the second time in the high-fifth grade is that he was weak in 
certain subjects. His record shows that he is equal to or better 
than 44 per cent of his class in achievement. His profile in 
Chart 24 shows that he is definitely weak in language usage only. 
Pupil “ B ” stands five months below the median of the grade in 
chronological age, equal in mental age to the grade median, 
and two months below the grade median in educational age. 
This pupil should be promoted and given special training in 
language. 

Pupil “I” is of Spanish parentage, of average height for his 
age, and 15 years and 1 month old at the time of the test. He 
repeated the high-first grade and the low-second grade and is 
now repeating the high-fifth grade for the third time. He is 
rated as a serious discipline problem and as one of the poorest 
workers in the class. The reason for his third non-promotion 
from the high-fifth grade is given as “ late entrance ” and “‘ fail- 
ure to study.” His record shows that although he is mentally 
lower than most of his grade, he is, nevertheless, better than 44 
per cent of his group educationally. His language-usage score 
is the only very low score in his profile in Chart 24. He is 3 
years and 2 months above the grade median in chronological 
age, 1 year and 7 months below the grade median in mental age, 
and only 3 months below the grade median educationally. Pro- 
motion to a special class with a changed curriculum would meet 
the needs of this pupil better. 


Pupil “O ” is a girl of average height and weight for her age me 


and 13 years and 5 months old at the time of the testing. She 

repeated the low-fourth grade. She has been absent eighteen 

days during the semester and is listed as one of the poorest 
IND. PUPIL— 12 
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workers. Educationally she is better than 50 per cent of her 
grade. She was not promoted because of indifference and non- 
attendance. In chronological age she is 1 year and 6 months 
above the median, and she is 3 months above the median of the 
grade in educational achievement. Her lowest rating in any 
subject, as shown by her profile in Chart 24, is in nature study 
and science, where she is only 2 months below the median for the 
grade. Non-promotion might serve to punish this pupil, but 
it would not help her educationally. 

Pupil “ H ” is a boy of Cuban parentage; below average height 
for his age; 15 years and 11 months old at the time of the tests. 
His progress has been normal with no non-promotions up to this 
time. He entered school at the age of ten. He has been absent 
sixteen days during the semester and is listed as one of the 
serious discipline cases. The reason given for his non-promotion 
to the low-sixth grade is that he would not study and that he 
had to work at home. Yet in his educational achievement as 
shown in Chart 24 he is higher than 75 per cent of the grade. In 
mental ability, he is surpassed by only six of the sixty-eight pupils 
in the group under discussion. He was not promoted because 
he did not study. What incentive was there for study? He 
was already surpassing more than 50 per cent of the pupils in 
the next higher grade, the low sixth. Moreover, his educational 
age, his mental age, and his chronological age were all higher 
than the median of the high-sixth grade, which is a full year 
ahead of his present grade in school. 


Failure and Repeating in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


The need of injecting some order into the chaotic condition 
existing in the failure situation in junior and senior high schools is 
indicated by every careful analysis that has been made on the sub- 
ject. In the percentages of children failed, extreme differences 
exist not only among subjects, but also among the classes of 
the same term in the same subject. Note the variation in the 
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TABLE 20 
Per CENT OF SUBJECT FAILURES IN THE CLASSICAL AND 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS Per Cent or Pupits FaILtep 
SUBJECI 
Classical English Classical English 

a % % 
RRCCHROLEY So cree cay. Pe 552 274 19.0 18.9 
LCOS Seo ek ee os Re ae 261 104 13.0 T5228 
Advanced Mathematics .. . 25 20 32.6 s.r 
BIE Set ee ee ee bers 64 Be oO. 
ehemistry 2 ck 2 nee 78 2I 4.0 14.2 
SL i ee eee es 62 sta 4.8 
EaEseS a ee ., bos a ka a. 7 132 cane 20.4 
American History ..... . 212 446 11.0 15.0 
Modern History. ...... 107 08 25.0 4.0 
General History. .... . es 8 ee 17.9 
English History... ... } ee 48 er. 12.5 
Ancient History. ..... 298 ae 22.0 ae 
Social Problems ....... “< 8I oe 3-7 
ivedche i, Sian Meat es 471 94 15.0 23.4 
paws De sas ee ee 272 236 21.0 8.4 
German. F sc.. cece 79 10 8.8 10.0 
LCT at eee, eee ae | 370 34 14.0 20.5 
LS GAS Tis AE ei aaaiat Sy 872 1047 8.6 6.4 
Art Appreciation. ...... 67 43 & 9.0 4.6 
mmc Art) Sg Tent meri 50 ane 4.0 
15 oo et a ee ais 108 4.6 
Commercial Art. ...... oe 32 eee °. 
ODRSNOU bay wl, Sa oS 43 55 I.0 Oo. 
Sah a ee er a 97 oats 3.0 
LED Sie 2 Se oer 121 1.6 
ORAS Pt is os SMe nee 251 1.9 
ade. Design... Jo. st aoe 26 oO. 
Costume Design. ....).. a5 54 °. 
Electrical Drawing. .... .- aaa 13 oO. 
Li, Sten eed eee ae oe 68 8.8 
Carpentry Gs sw) 2 oer es 61 6.5 
SISCECICIEG. at act oS) ae, tee ae 33 ase 9.0 
Freehand Drawing. ..... 93 ay 14.2 eo 
Pattern Making .... 5. .: i 34 ee 14.7 
Mechanical Drawing .... 06 IOI nase 11.8 
Art and Architecture .... tae 21 ae o. 
Machine-Shop Practice. . . . Sekt 137 15.3 
PATE ESOT. Fo... Meee 2 (aus Son 37 2.7 
Architectural Drawing .. . aca 16 oO. 
Machine Design... ....- Pa: 53 °. 
Forgeand Foundry ..... were 107 8.4 
Aatinetic. | G55 on 8s, te se 99 1.0 
Gommiercial Law :.. 2%... Ee 59 10.1 
OV TetTn ehh atts, yet Os er 227 6.1 
Business Organization. .. . She 64 155: 
Pet, <ul A a! co hayes ce Bx: qT 1.2 
Commercial Geography . . . at 323. be, 5.5 
Physital Geography .... . 45 a5 12.0 ae 
INCCOUTTING. hs see do) aye a Ps 68 aR hes} 
DIST CHANG: Wiens Met ieie. ane 292 5.8 
Bookkeeping .. 1... |. are 283 7.0 
sda oto encemete ts nie 713 state 1237; 
ECHORVIE tse oF ees ae 62 bee oO. ane 
General Science ....... 206 aa: 32.0 

Public Speaking. ...... 92 ae 12.0 


Lynn Survey, George D. Strayer, Director, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Table 44. 
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percentage of failure in certain subjects in two high schools in the 
same city, as shown in Table 20, page 179. The percentages of 
failure in the Classical High School vary from o in biology to 
32.6in advanced mathematics. In the English High School, the 
variation is from o in botany, commercial art, cooking, home 
design, costume design, electrical drawing, art and architecture, 
architectural drawing, and machine design, to 23.4 per cent in 
French. 

While there is probably justification for marked differences in 
the percentage of failures among types of courses, there are 
obvious inconsistencies in this table which show that some 
teachers lack definite appreciation of the true function of failure. 
For example, the percentages of failures in general science, 
history, and art appreciation are surprisingly high. 

Chart 25, page 181, shows the variation in percentages of 
failure allotted by the various teachers of mathematics in a high 
school in another city. Note that Teacher ‘“‘ A ” refused credit 
to 67 per cent of the boys in his Algebra III classes. In contrast 
with this, Teacher “‘ E ” refused credit to 20 per cent of the girls 
in his Algebra III classes. In Geometry I, Teacher “A” 
refused credit to 46 per cent of the boys in his classes, while 
Teacher ‘“‘ E”’ refused credit to no boys. There were no such 
differences in the abilities of these classes. It is very probable 
that the difference was not entirely due to the quality of teaching. 
The difference was for the most part a difference in the attitude 
of the teachers toward the use of failure. Failures even in as 
high percentages as found for Teacher “ E ” cannot be justified 
with reasonably able teachers in any school that has proper 
regard for the planning of the work of students. Any teacher 
who stands on his rights to fail large numbers of pupils should 
seriously ask himself whether the work he is teaching has any 
real place in the education of the boys and girls allotted to his 
instruction. What he may be calling “ high standards ” may — 
really be indications that he is attempting to teach a college 
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Failures in mathematics in a high school 
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course to a high-school class. When one sees the situation shown 
in Chart 25 recurring over and over in schools throughout the 
country, one cannot but become suspicious that the expression 
“high standards,” carrying with it as it often does the attempt 
to belittle the attitude of those who are seriously attempting to 
make the schools fit the needs of boys and girls, is a more or less 
unconscious attempt to befog the situation. The issue is not 
between high and low standards. The issue is between high 
standards with inadequate courses, which result in failure of 
large percentages of children, and high standards with adequate 
courses and good teaching, which will result in little or no 
failure. 

The standard percentage of failure should be zero, and every 
teacher should feel called upon to explain, in terms of the failure 
of the school in placing the individual, the failure of a pupil to 
do his best, or in terms of his own instruction the cause of the 
failure of any pupil. If it is the school’s fault in placement, the 
course of the pupil should be altered. If it is the pupil’s fault, 
he should become a case for careful clinical investigation. If it 
is the teacher’s fault, he should take steps to improve his instruc- 
tion, or to find work where his failures will be of less consequence 
to others. 

What has been said concerning failure and repeating in the 
elementary grades, pages 164 ff., applies to the seventh and eighth 
grades in a traditional school. It applies likewise to a junior 
high school if promotion by grades rather than by subjects is 
practiced. Where subject promotion is used, other elements 
enter into the problem. 

The teacher in departmentalized work in a junior or senior 
high school does not always need to consider the issue of repeat- 
ing, inasmuch as repeating a course should not necessarily follow 
refusal to grant credit. Credit should be granted if the pupil 
has reasonably attained the purpose of the course. The follow- 
ing classification of courses will be found helpful in determining 
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whether credit should be granted and whether repeating should 
follow refusal to grant credit: 

1. Participation Courses: Courses for which credit is granted 
for attendance and helpful participation, such as physical train- 
ing and, perhaps, group civics. With respect to repeating, these 
may be divided into (1) those which would promise more to a 
repeater than some new course and (2) those that give a great 
deal of their worth the first time to even the poorest participants. 

2. Attainment Courses: Courses for which credit is granted to 
the pupil when he attains standards defining skills, knowledge, 
or attitudes valuable in themselves. Repeating any subject in 
this. group should be permitted only when masvery of such a 
subject is required for college entrance, or where the repeating 
promises greater return than some new subject to be taken in 
place of it. 

3. Preparatory Courses: Courses for which credit is granted 
to the pupil when he attains the skill necessary to carry the next 
unit of work successfully. Repeating should be required of 
failures if the necessary skill or knowledge is not otherwise 
readily obtainable. In some cases, as in first-semester algebra, 
no repeating should be required for failing the term’s work, but 
credit should be granted when the pupil successfully completes 
the course that follows, just as is the case in annual-promotion 
schools. 

4. Attainment and Preparatory Courses: Combination of (2) 
and (3), where mastery is required for the sake of the term’s work 
itself, as well as for use in the next course. To determine the 
desirability of failing, the relative importance of each value must 
be weighed as in the case of grade promotions. 

One of the main reasons for great variation in failures among 
teachers is the classification of all high-school subjects under the 
attainment group. Even where this error is not made, teachers 
too frequently make the mistake of applying the same standard 
of skills, knowledge, or attitudes to all pupils. The greatest 
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service of the school to individuals will require that the stand- 
ards for granting credit vary with the type of course the pupil is 
pursuing. For example, if a course is in the field of the pupil’s 
major interest, or if it is required as preparatory to entrance to 
a higher institution, the teacher may well hold higher standards 
than if the course is taken simply as an informational course. 
In other words, the same course may fall under the participation 
group for some pupils and under the attainment group for others. 
A course in history may fall under the participation group for a 
pupil pursuing a vocational curriculum or under the attainment 
group for a pupil taking a college-preparatory curriculum. Some 
schools have recognized this difference by requiring higher marks 
for credit in the major field than in the fields of minor interest. 

It is of interest to point out here that the minimum standard 
for credit should not vary with the ability of the pupil. Ad- 
justments to low ability should have been cared for by the plan- 
ning of the pupil’s course. If the pupil has consciously chosen 
a course which is beyond his mentality, it is entirely in keeping 
with the principles governing the use of retardation that he 
spend a longer than normal time in mastering that course. If 
the planning of a pupil’s work demands that a purpose different 
from the usual one be served by a course, the standard for grant- 
ing credit will be different. Whether it is lower or higher in 
such a case is of no practical interest. 

High-school teachers have a much more difficult task in com- 
ing to a real understanding of when they should grant credit. 
They must analyze their courses for the purpose of classifying 
them. In subjects falling in the attainment group they must 
learn to measure results not in terms of how boys and girls do 
the day-to-day exercises, which far too often prove entirely use- 
less in furthering the varying purpose of the course, but in terms 
of frequent tests and ratings that cover the breadth of the pur- 
pose of the course. When ratings are obtained for a class, it. 
may be found that pupils standing low on the scale may be 
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granted credit, while pupils higher on the scale are refused it, 
because for them the course had a different purpose. On the 
other hand, in subjects falling in the participation group, the 
effort put forward in doing the daily tasks assigned must be an 
important consideration for determining credit. Repeating should 
not be indulged in unless there is pretty good evidence that it will 
be more profitable than other courses that might be chosen. 

In subjects falling in the preparatory group the trial-promotion 
plan found useful in the elementary grades is the most useful 
device available. What is really needed is the knowledge of 
what is necessary from a given term’s work for success in the 
work of a succeeding term. To-day such decisions are mere 
guesswork. For example, a pupil may be able to do very little 
in first-semester algebra, and yet, if given the opportunity, do 
successful work in the second semester of the course. One 
large school having semiannual promotions eliminated the re- 
peating of first-semester algebra. This step came about through 
an experiment carried out without the knowledge of the teachers. 
Pupils who had failed the first semester were allowed to go on 
with their classmates. They were carefully distributed so that 
no teacher received pupils to whom she had refused credit. 
These pupils did almost as well as the pupils regularly promoted. 
Near the end of the term the results were reported in a depart- 
mental meeting just after a discussion that ended in the adoption 
of a proposal to apply more rigid standards at the end of the 
first semester of algebra. Upon presentation of ‘the results of 
the experiment, the proposal to apply more rigid standards was 
dropped and an agreement was reached to allow all children to 
go on into the second semester of the work. This plan, supple- 
mented by an extra period for coaching, proved successful. 

This, of course, did not establish the case even for first-semester 
algebra, of the traditional type. It can be taken only as a 
suggestion for experimentation in other subjects of the pre- 
paratory group. 
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PROBLEM 12 
Wuo SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO REPEAT? 

In determining whether or not a pupil should repeat, there are various 
factors that must be considered. 

All but one of the eight pupils whose records are given on 
pages 186-189 are pupils who for one reason or another have 
been required to repeat a grade. The tests of the seven re- 
peaters were given a short time after the beginning of the term 
which these pupils were repeating. They show the facts of the 
case approximately as it was when the decision to require re- 
peating was made without any available test data. 


I. September Test Record of a Fifth-Grade Repeater, and that of a 
Sixth-Grade Pupil promoted from the Fifth 
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2. A Fifth-Grade Repeater 


Entrance grade in this school system__...>_-..------- Entrance grade in this school. 8 °_.-..---- . 
Grades skipped. ..._-- if Rese Bb oa Grades repeated_.-s&.._........-..- Half years spent in kinder- 
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ond 
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~ 2 JO ed femme. __------ Is there a room jn_the home where he.can study b 
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Enrollment in this class_. «23____._..__-_- ype sol Glasseres ne hac ey eee a ke BS eee 2 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5‘in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing ----_13. Spelling ---,-- 
2. Mechanical Ability 6: Reading 5.2.2 =.<-2=dh5~ 10. Arithmetic’ -5- —-- 22-14. Music... === = 
3: . : lork 7. Nature Study & Science. ...11.: History. ...-.-...... 15. Shop Work_.- = 
4! 8. Language Usage _____.__-- 12. Literature 


= Age 
Variation from Normal Weight -. -- geores Equiv- 
1.0.4.0... E.Q.70/. Average@e@: alents 


Chronological Age...... eevee pedal Ome 
DIGHE eee cries paren Sh weni ef eeeotete 
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Achievement, Average.....,...- 
Reading, Paragraph-Meaning. :.. 
Reading, Sentence’ Meaning.... ~. 
Reading, Word Meaning......-.. 
Arithmetic Computation........ -- 
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Nature Study and Science...... 
History and Literature 
Language Usage-....... sp kee 
Spelling: ..5...-.--- Sinilepaterap ieee 


3. A Repeater in Low-Fourth Grade 
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His present teacher did not report him as either particularly poor or 
particularly good in any of the fifteen items on which ratings were obtained. 
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Assignment: 1. Apply the principle that a pupil should not be re- 
quired to repeat unless it contributes to his welfare, to each of the seven 
cases on pages 186-180. 

2. In any case that you do not believe should have been a case for 
repeating, give the probable reason that resulted in the non-proimotion. 


PROBLEM 13 
Non-PROMOTION FOR FAILURE 
What type of failure justifies non-promotion? 


Studies have shown that pupils are required to repeat grades 
three and above most frequently because of failure in arithmetic. 
To discover whether failure in arithmetic in the first half of the 
third grade justified repeating, a group of teachers analyzed their 
course of study with the purpose in mind of discovering the essen- 
tials. The following is an outline of their report, the starred 
items being those which they considered essentials: 


I. Review 


*A. Addition — By adding columns up and down 
*B. Subtraction — Checking by adding the remainder to the 
subtrahend 
*C. Multiplication — Checking by repetition or by reversal 
process 
*D. Division — Checking by repetition or by multiplying 
II. Reading and Writing Numbers 
*A. Drill on place numbers 
B. Estimate large numbers, as of people at games, churches, 
etc. : 
C. Use daily statistics from newspapers, books, etc. 
III. Roman Notation 
TA LtoC 
B. C to M not essential 
*IV. Addition Problems 
*V. Subtraction Problems 


*VI. Multiplication 
A. - By one, two, or three numbers 


B. Multipliers with zeros 
C. Problems 
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VII. Division 
*A. By one digit and numbers such as ro, ete. 
*B. Long division stressed — two-place division 
C. Exact fractional parts of numbers 
*D. Division in dollars and cents 
VIII. Denominate Numbers 


A. Linear 
B. Liquid 
C. Time 


This group of teachers drew the following conclusion: In 
the opinion of the committee no child in the third grade (first 
half) may be kept back on account of failure in arithmetic, as all 
of the essentials marked above which are necessary for continu- 
ing the work in the succeeding grade may be acquired by special 
coaching. 

Assignment: 1. Was the conclusion of the committee justified? 


2. Make a similar analysis of any other subject-matter failure which 
you believe demands non-promotion. 


PROBLEM 14 © 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE 

Are the commonly reported causes for failure the real causes? 

The teachers in the school system of a large city were asked 
to report what they believed to be the causes for the failure of 
those children they reported for non-promotion. The tabulated 
results from the elementary and junior-high-school teachers were 
as follows: 
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Assignment: 1. Assuming that the teachers’ diagnoses of the causes 
were correct, which of these failures resulted from the failure to have a 
proper course of study? 

2. The teachers’ judgments as to failure were not assisted by means of 
standard tests. Which of the judgments would you accept with the least 
assurance as to their accuracy? Why? 

3. It is reasonable to suspect that part of the failure is due to inadequate 
teaching. Which of the reported causes is most nearly related to this cause? 

4. What is the total percentage that is beyond the control of the pupil? 
Who is responsible for these so-called failures? 


PROBLEM 15 
REDUCING NON-PROMOTION 


In some school systems attempts are being made to eliminate repeating 
as a device for correcting failure. Such a step must be accompanied by the 
provision of substitute devices. 


After a consideration of this problem in a series of meetings, 
a group of teachers were asked to present the objections they 
had to the elimination of repeating. The following objections 
were given: 
1. Pupil does not try because he knows ne will pass anyway. 
Threat of failure stimulates effort. 
2. The situation will become progressively worse if the pupil 
is allowed to pass on and on. . 
3. The individual instruction necessary leads to too much 
cost. 
4. How handle the drifters? . 
5. Teach a pupil to take consequences. He will have to 
do it anyway. 
6. Teachers not properly trained to differentiate instruction. 
7. Are any institutions training teachers for this type of 
teaching? 
8. How teach the boy not doing his best? 
g. It means undue attention to one type of pupil. 
ro. Lack of adequate instruction material. 
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Assignment: 1. Which of these objections are not valid? 

2. What steps would be necessary to allow for the difficulty indicated 
by each objection you consider valid? 

3- What difficulties with which you are familiar, either from your own 
experience or your reading, are not listed here? What steps would be 
necessary to remove these difficulties? 


PROBLEM 16 


FAILURE AND REPEATING IN HiGH-SCHOOL COURSES 


The problem of failing and repeating in grades seven to twelve (junior 
and senior high school) varies with the subject and the term of the subject. 
Every teacher in these grades should have a clear conception of the con- 
ditions for granting credit and the considerations that enter into the 
decision that repeating in case of failure is or is not necessary. 


Assignment: 1. Using the classification given on page 183 of this 
chapter, classify each term of the five subjects in which you are most 
interested. The list of subjects given in Problem 6 in Chapter III, pages 
105-109, will be suggestive. 

2. Choosing the subject in which you are most interested, specify the 
conditions under which repeating would promise more to a failing pupil 
than work in a new subject. 

3. Specify a case where failure according to achievement-test standards 
would not justify the refusal of credit toward graduation. 

4. If your subject is one in which the work of one term is usually con- 
sidered necessary to the successful carrying of the work of the next term, 
make an analysis of a unit of the term’s work similar to that given in Prob- 
fem 53. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROBLEMS IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 


HE preceding chapters have dealt largely with the prob- 
4p lems of placement of pupils within the organization 
and their rate of progress through school. Points that 
demand the constant attention of the teacher as the adviser 
and guide of pupils in their relation to the school, have been 
stressed. Certain aspects of these considerations, however, 
demand attention from the teacher in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of his class. They are problems that demand attention 
in the day-to-day planning of instruction. Chief among these 
problems are: (1) coaching failing pupils, (2) enriching the 
programs of bright pupils who are not given a special promotion, 
(3) caring for the make-up work demanded for pupils given 
special promotions, and (4) making up deficiencies in previous 
training. It is the purpose of this chapter to deal with these 
and other instructional problems that arise from the individual 
needs of boys and girls. 

Whatever may be the need of reclassifying certain individual 
pupils who have been assigned to the care of any given teacher, it 
is desirable for each teacher to become acquainted with the 
demands which the individual needs of these pupils place upon 
him. It is rare, indeed, that a teacher can afford to assume that 
he can develop a plan, entirely out of his training and experience, 
for handling a group of children without consideration of the 
individuals who are to be subjects of the instruction. Each 
teacher has a right to expect that in the organization of the 
school, the needs of individual pupils have been considered, and 
that the results of the analysis of each pupil’s records will be 
made available to him. 
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In many cases, however, teachers will find that such analyses 
have not been made. The temptation in such cases is to set up 
a course of procedure not based upon the needs of individual 
members of the class and to make such adjustments from time 
to time as are found to be needed. As every teacher knows, 
this method fails to reveal individual needs even after months 
of contact between teachers and pupils. A pupil’s achievement 
can vary to a marked extent in his school subjects and still not 
penetrate the consciousness of the teacher as a special prob- 
lem. Chart 26 shows the record of a high-fourth-grade boy on 
tests given during the sixth week of the school term. In spite 
of the fact that he varies more than two years in his achievement 
and is markedly overage and oversize for his grade, his teacher 
did not report him among those pupils who presented one type 
of problem or another. Other cases have been presented in 
earlier chapters showing the failure of teachers properly to 
evaluate achievement or ability. 


CHART 26 


A fourth-grade pupil whose marked variations from his class have failed 
to attract the attention of his teacher 


Age 
Equiv- 


I. Q... 87. E. 0. Sb Ss Average & alents 


Mental IDOE chtant penises sure aes : 
Achievement, Average 
Reading, General Significance...... : 
Reading, Predict Outcomes.......... 
Reading, Understand Directions... 
Reading, Note Details.................- 
Arithmetic, Mixed Fundamentals : 
Arithmetic. Reasoning... ......- 
pe 


INQ. vescese EE ERS 


English, 


Broken line shows this pupil’s record. 
Vertical line represents the grade standard. 


The extent of the failure of teachers to discover individual 
needs by observation, is indicated by a study made in the school 
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system in which the pupil shown in Chart 26 is enrolled. The 
teachers of 1855 elementary pupils were asked to report various 
types of problems which they recognized in their pupils. In 
the definition of problems given them they were asked to report 
not only problems arising from deficiencies, but also problems 
arising from superiority. Table 21 gives a detailed report. 
Only 415, or less than 25 per cent, of these pupils were reported 
as presenting individual problems. A careful analysis of proper 
data on these pupils would have revealed that nearer 75 per 


TABLE 21 


NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MARKED INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES NEEDING 
ADJUSTMENT REPORTED DURING THE SIXTH WEEK OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THREE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY TEACHERS WHO NOTED 
THEM IN GRoUpS THEY WERE INSTRUCTING 


Tora | 
= TYPE OF PROBLEM NEEDED 
ADJUSTMENTS 
1. Marked Deficiency in: 
ATICHIIS LION LPT Ac Aan ey ne ee ae 97 
SPOUT os 2 ok ie eee ot eer oe ae 62 
IREACINO TU a ee a ee oe ee 108 
Wanionta ge ac. 0 2h sares pia wee eh eis Bes ae Heres ee oe 48 
Ga ais cen ced CN ig PR ON er ee 54 
2. Marked Superiority in: 

: Arithmetic, Spelling, Reading, Language or Writing 15 
permeate dt Greener al... obo. csp ace, Me ea ee on ges 174 
4. Failure of Bright Pupils to Work up to Capacity .. . 19 
5. Pupil Would Do Betterin Another Grade ...... 13 
6. Poreien-Language Handicap. 29)... 7. 26 1. teh; ie 
ie SENSI SUASER ANE Ee) OFT Ry ELE ener See Poe Te wee 60 
Se pocialMialadmsiments.. . 5 0: tee Bees 226 
g. Physical Defects: 

IP OCtAVASIO Tenney ewe ee Le etal Ue i ee 26 

DeCleEChiveEt caiiiol erm, hoes =| tn et te See 6 

Mia inter o tiien Wein tung tc iaet Shira ope hae eta ied 23 

Others Wetec tsmamers a 0s hon 3 lara Tee cin 57, 

otal Adjustmentsunetessanrys ==>. . 1.000) tee tee 999 
Total Number of Pupils in Whom Marked Individual 

DisiCulticssWeret NGLE Ces t tse iah neee re Gee fal ler age 415 

Moral Bnroilinent swan swer pees Aka we S Cee arc Dap ee eee 1855 


Percentage of Pupils in School in Whom Marked Indi- 
vidual DifieultiestWere Noted” 44) oy 0a ee 22 
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cent of these children should have been reported. This con- 
clusion is reached by a careful analysis of fifth-grade pupils 
made in a recent study.! This analysis showed that even where 
pupils were grouped into ability sections, 35 per cent needed 
activities in addition to, or in place of, the activities in the 
program of their section, and 41 per cent needed provision for 
coaching in particular subjects. 

The report of the problem cases shown in Table 21 was ob- 
tained in the sixth week of the school term. It is of interest 
not only that many problem cases were overlooked, but also 
that many of the problems reported were of such a general 
nature that they did not indicate a satisfactory diagnosis. 
For example, as will be noted from Table 21, 17 per cent of 
the problems are defined as Failure in General. Upon further 
analysis such difficulties almost invariably prove to be specific 
rather than general. 

Every such study indicates that the planning of instruction 
must be done in terms of objective measurement of achievement 
and abilities. If the needs of pupils are not carefully determined 
before the school is organized for the new term, the task must 
be faced by the individual teacher in planning his work for the 
term. 


Instructional Adjustments in the Elementary Grades 


Needs of a fifth-grade class. — Table 22, on pages 200-201, 
gives the results of the analysis of records similar to Chart 1, 
page 46, of all the pupils shown in Illustration 3 (facing page 33) 
except those who, according to the analyses of the earlier chap- 
ters, should be in another grade. To these 22 pupils are added 
two specially promoted from a lower grade, Earl and Fred. Earl 
was recommended for a special promotion as a correction to 
overageness. His case is very similar to that of George, shown 


1 Port Arthur Survey, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1926. 
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in Chart 5, page 66. Fred was recommended for special pro- 
motion as an adjustment to exceptional ability. His case is 
similar to that of Frank, shown in Chart 14, page 136. There 
are more than two pupils who would be specially promoted to 
this class on the first reorganization of the school to correct 
misplacement. It will be remembered that for one reason or 
another there were 11 pupils in Illustration 3 who would be 
sent on to the next grade. <A school, however, that is caring 
for these needs as they arise will not have such an accumulation 
of cases for special promotion as was found in this instance. 
Under normal conditions — that is, after the first year of read- 
justment — a teacher will seldom have more than two such pu- 
pils. For this reason, only two cases of this kind are reported in 
Table 22. 

Opposite the name of each pupil in this table there are num- 
bers and letters that show, through reference to the key, the 
adjustments that the analysis of each pupil’s records indicated. 
The I. Q., E. Q., and educational age of each pupil are also given. 
For reference to the individual record, the chart in which it 
appears is indicated if that chart is given anywhere in this book. 
For example, the pupil Bert should have extra drill in language 
usage, as indicated by the symbol “o.”’ In arithmetic compu- 
tation he should omit all but the new aspects, as indicated by the 
symbol “6.’’ He should receive enrichment in literature, as in- 
dicated by the symbol “ 8.” The numeral “7” in the column 
headed Chart Showing Record shows that Bert’s record is shown 
"in Chart 7. 

It will be noted that there is not a pupil who in one way or 
another does not need individual attention. This bears out in 
an interesting manner the statement made earlier in this chap- 
ter concerning the amount of individual adjustment needed. 
It suggests that a teacher who does not see in each of his pupils 
some needs not cared for by a common-school program, fails 
in his insight into the needs of those for whom he is responsible. 
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TABLE 22 


A SumMARY oF INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF TWENTY-FouR FIFTH-GRADE 
PupILs AS DETERMINED FROM AN ANALYSIS OF TESTS AND OTHER 
PERTINENT INFORMATION 


ARITHMETIC 


CHART READ- 
SHowrnc | I. Q. BeO: E. A. ING 
RECORD Yrs. Mos. Compu- Reason- ABILITY 
tation ing 

Fark? o<cceat: — IIo I12 I2— 0 7 (2) |(8)(2)o 

Bred isire) aoa — 150 129 12 — 10 6 (2) 6 (2) 6 

James...) 5. 20) Ds 567 70 81 9—I1I fe) 9 

Pearl 20) 2ape 209 Q2 92 9 — II ° 

Bert ei 7 p69 106 103 II —_ 5 6 

Grace, a: — 04 100 II — 2 7 

Annabelle . .| 27, p. 203 | 109 102 II — 3 7 

Jane Ga. |28; Pp. 205 or 90 Io— 5 fe) oo 

NManvarn tecet||) 20,401 207 04 98 Io — 9 6 

ROSEN ae sat — 104 IIo II— 7 6 

Marthae ees) +| 30) De200 |e arn 96 Io — 9 7 9 

Evelyne ie) > % —_— 102 IIo II— 4 

Minnies | 3h De cer ees 109 II— 3 

Geraldine . . se 07 06 II— o 9 

Dons eee sk —- 05 07 Io — II 9 

Iris. y nee — 82 89 to — 2 0 9 

Katherine . . — 79 80 10o— § 9 "el 9 

Irene rics 2 _ 04 108 TI — 2 6 6 

Leon 655/32) Dil2a3) | ros 105 II— 3 ° 8 

Porrest, (5 i + |\335.D. 214 fore) IIo II— 5 7 

Harold esa) Peie16)|) S08 109 ty = 7 

Don’ eae ae: pas 86 03 Topas eee 0 9 9 

Bugencwn amr — 85 96 o— 4 0 9 9 

Charles) § 3 ¢ —_— tore pron =A os ° 

KEY 


Note: When symbol is encircled by parenthesis, reference is to subject of the preceding 
grade. 

1 — Subjects to be omitted this term. 

2— Minimum of assignment on novel aspects of work omitted or not mastered in a lower 
grade. In case of pupils skipping the 5B grade: 5B Arithmetic, Geography, History 
and Literature, Reading, Language, and Spelling need not be so dealt with. 

3 — Detailed reading instructions on easier materials. 

4 — Detailed reading instructions on normal materials. 

5 — Detailed reading instructions on more difficult materials. 


6 — Subjects in which all but new principles or methods are to be omitted and only mini- 
mum assignments given on new aspects. 
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TABLE 22 — Continued 


A SumMARyY oF INDIvipuAL NEEDS oF TWENTy-Four Firru-GRADE 
Pupits AS DETERMINED FROM AN ANALYSIS OF TESTS AND OTHER 
PERTINENT INFORMATION 


_ ING Usace | TORY | RAPHY | TURE | Apne : ee | Ge Ane 
TENTION 
= : (2) (2) (2) Earl 
q 7 (8) (2) | (8) (2) | (8) (2) (8) 7 Riad 
2 9 9 9 | James 
= = | Pearl 
2 8 Bert 
= 2 2 Grace 
£ : : e 8 1 Annabelle 
= 9 9 fi Jane 
S & “Mary 
ee! os e Rose 
a 2 8 abce | Martha 
2 ° g = Evelyn 
a 2 ne ee Oe £S eee 8 acei Minnie 
= fed oe J Geraldine 
— RI is ats om j Doris 
SEE Bee ee Ce Pe See Be I 9 9 ki _| Iris 
9 pei ai) SOP eS a a ee | a 9 9 ki Katherine 
oe Es ee | Seale & e Trene 
6 8 6 8 6 8 6 Al enna 
2 SS 8 Forrest 
a og 8 8 d Harold 
°9 9 9 9 9 9 ae ae EAE he 
° 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 i Eugene 
: f Charles 


7 — Subjects in which minimum assignments are given and minimum time for study con- 
sidered in making individual programs. Standard of the average pupil to be met. 


8 — Subjects in which more applications are made — of a different nature from the normal 
or new materials brought in, or different methods of attack used for the purpose of 


enrichment. 
o — Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of extent — not mastery). 


o — Extra drill. 


a. Add instrumental music. f. Develop interest in reading. 

b. Add practice in instrumental music. g. Guide free reading. 

c. Training in social information. h. Guide free reading into history. 
d. Training in association with others. i. Give attention to health. 


e. Analyze work habits. j. Give evidence of personal interest. 
k. Give intelligence test. 
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The adjustments entered for Bert, James, and Pearl are taken 
from the discussion in earlier chapters of Charts 7, 20, and 2r. 
Of the nineteen others whose needs are shown in Table 22 
there follows the analysis of eight pupils taken as representative 
of the various problems involved — Annabelle, Jane, Mary, 
Martha, Minnie, Leon, Forrest, and Harold. 

It will be noted that on the profile cards each pupil’s record 
is compared with the standard for the grade (the vertical line). 
It is generally preferable to compare the individual with the 
average achievement of the class with which he is going to work. 
The profile card would then carry another broken line similar to 
the pupil’s record line, the new broken line showing the achieve- 
ment of the class. The comparison of the class average with 
the standard for the grade would show where adjustments in 
the instruction of the class as a whole are needed. The variation 
of the individual pupil from the class average would show what 
additional adjustments are necessary. 

Annabelle, whose test records are shown in Chart 27, is a 
very nervous, frail, and delicate girl. She comes from a good, 
comfortable home. She has well-educated parents who do 
everything they can for her. She is timid, meek, and somewhat 
inattentive. Annabelle was given a mark of B+ by her last- 
semester teacher. She is of normal age. In her past school 
history she repeated the first semester of her first grade. She 
has somewhat better than average intelligence. Her teacher 
rated her as among the highest five of her section in ability, 
language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic, and_ spelling. 
Her average score on the achievement test placed her at a 
point slightly above normal for her grade. Her achievement 
is unusually uniform. The only marked variation is in the 
case of language usage, in which she is well up to seventh- 
grade standard. The fact that she is markedly underweight 
indicates need of attention to her diet. Inasmuch as she is 
doing no extra work such as music lessons at home, there is an 
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opportunity for her to carry a more enriched educational program 
than she has been carrying in the past. This may be brought 
about by giving her special assignments in the content subjects, 
or through sending her to the library to carry out special assign- 
ments that will develop her somewhat retarded reading ability. 
The time spent by the class in language usage may well be spent 
on such activities, so that in one or more subjects even greater 
enrichment may be expected for Annabelle than for other chil- 
dren of her mental ability who are especially developed in some 
drill subject. If her health conditions do not improve, the 
school may well consider expecting her to do all her school prep- 
arations in school time, and through the codperation of the home 
bring about outdoor activities to the fullest possible extent. 


CHART 27 


The educational record of Annabelle 
Pupil Annabelle Grade Highs Typeof Section Fast 


Variation from Normal Weight! .Ye Scores 
1.QL1°-9._ E.Q¢ Gok Average LAs— 


Chronological Age......-.--.+++ 
cightN onc cme ee ctoe nine scertna Teens 
Mental Test o36 ens dinate 
Achievement, Average.......... 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. ,.. 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... 
Reading, Word Meaning........ 
Arithmetic Computation....... 

Arithmetic, Reasoning... .. 
Nature Study and Science. =e 
History and Literature. ......... 
Language Usage. ...55..++00000% 
Sey 2 
Social Background........s.++- 


The broken line represents Annabelle’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the high-fifth grade. 


Note: Annabelle’s teacher rated her as among the highest five of her 
section in general ability, language usage, freehand drawing, arithmetic, 
and spelling. Annabelle hopes to study designing sometime during her 
school career. 


The treatment needed by Annabelle may be summarized as 
follows: 
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1. Give attention to health. 

2. Discontinue drill on language usage. 

3. Give particular attention to improving her interpretative 
reading by making assignments that will demand more training. 

4. Give her a more extended opportunity through special 
assignments or some other device, unless her health demands the 
limitation of school experience for the purpose of extending out- 
door activities. 

Jane comes from a home of moderate circumstances. Her 
teacher claims that she does only fair work, is rather inattentive, 
and does not seem very much interested. She is eight months 
overage for her grade and has an average test score equivalent 
to standard for a whole grade below. In spite of this low achieve- 
ment and the fact that she was working with a fast group, her 
last-semester teacher rated her as average in achievement, 
giving her B as a term mark. 

Chart 28 shows her educational record in detail. Results 
on both the mental and achievement tests indicate that she is at 
the lower margin of the normal group. She might readily be 
classed as either normal or dull-normal. She is almost up to 
standard in arithmetic computation. She is especially low in 
reasoning in arithmetic. She gave ‘‘ Eleven cents” as the 
answer to the following question: “ How many cents will 
eight oranges cost at three cents each?” 

Although she stands fairly well in word recognition she is 
not at all skillful in interpreting paragraphs. In the latter 
respect her ability corresponds to that of a fourth-grade pupil. 
Her reading ability could be readily improved by giving her 
special consideration when assignments are made. Assign- 
ments that will require her to read carefully for the answers 
to specific questions will break down her habit of jumping 
to conclusions without verifying them. Improvement of this 
ability will doubtless improve her work in reasoning in arith- 
metic. At present she fails to master the meaning of a problem 
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before she applies her computation. The problem given in 
the preceding paragraph is an instance of this. There were 
many such examples in her test papers. Note the following 
completion of a sentence in the paragraph-reading test: 


Once a hen was so foolish as to go to a fox and ask him to look after her 
chicks while she went to the barnyard to find some worms for her chicks. 
The fox was of course quite willing. The hen was gone along time. When 
she finally returned, she found that the fox had eaten all her chicks. Since 
then no she has employed a hen as a nurse. 


Her completion of the test shows evidence of some understanding 
of the paragraph. What could be a better solution of the 
difficulty than employing a hen as a nurse thereafter? Un- 
happily, however, the wording of the sentence to be completed 
makes this an impossible answer. Jane obviously did not notice 
this fact. 


CHART 28 < 


A girl whose reading needs special attention 
Pupil Jane Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 


Age 
Variatien from Normal Weigh?! 4 Go Scores Equiv- = = = 
1.Q..-G1_ E.Q.9.0. Average Q‘t lentes. ¢ 10.0 DP igued 


Achievement, Average.......... 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning,... 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... 
Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- , 
rat hinetic Computations tis sine asd sone=- = LOSE LL 2 cee SS 
Arithmetic; Reasoning. <2. csc =s-2-222 -- f= si. 
Nature Study and Science. ...... EAs 
History and Literature 
nel Soyabean a eee ee = 
Shee aa 8 eta aan AA Dr ae Sa Rees LOFT is 2 see are. 
Sacialb Background xschc estan - sa aslce Bo Ey os pe Sy SE 6 


. SS ee 


———— + + 


Broken line represents Jane’s record. 
Vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Jane’s teacher rated her as among the lowest five of her section 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, 
and arithmetic. The library teacher reported that she tells Jane stories 
to arouse interest in books. 
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Jane needs the individual attention that will eliminate such 
difficulties. She has both the ability and the maturity to do satis- 
factory work with her class. Recognition of her shortcomings 
and the making of simple adjustments will go a long way toward 
improving her status. If Jane’s codperation is obtained in 
improving slovenly study habits, it is probable that within the 
term she can be brought up to standard in reading and in arith- 
metic reasoning. Such improvement will be accompanied by 
improvement in the informational subjects, particularly if her 
reading is so supervised as to carry her into interesting books 
that are not too difficult for her. At present she is not interested 
in reading. When asked what books she liked best, she gave no 
answer. She has not even given sufficient attention to her 
favorite magazine, ‘Women Home Comfmpe,” to learn to 
spell its name. 

No physical difficulties are reported, but some attention is 
needed to Jane’s diet as indicated by the fact that she is eleven 
per cent underweight. 

Mary comes from an excellent home that is able to give her 
every advantage. She takes private music lessons. She is 
slightly below average in mental ability, but she would be able 
to do work with a normal class in a satisfactory fashion. During 
the past semester she has been in a fast section. Her teacher 
gave her a term mark of B+, but did not rate her in either 
the highest or lowest five of her group in any of the fifteen 
items rated. In other words, the teacher rated her as doing 
work slightly better than the average of her section. One 
fifth of the members of her class were given higher marks and one 
half were given ratings as high or higher. Her present teacher 
reports that Mary does very good work, but frequently attempts 
to bluff. She reports her also as outstanding in leadership. 

In the light of this, it is interesting to note, from Chart 29, 
that Mary’s average achievement is somewhat below the 
standard for the grade. The unduly high rating given by the 
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teacher probably reflected her exceptional achievement in 
arithmetic computation. In this respect she is doing better 
than the average pupil a year in advance of her grade. She 
works successfully such problems as: 


Multiply 


3568 2)17-4 30f 927 95 — 45 
57 


Multiply 


She is exceptionally poor in history and literature and in 
language usage. In everything else she is quite uniformly from 
three months to a half year behind the standards for the 
grade. 


CHART 29 
A girl who needs to be held to more definite standards of achievement 


Pupil Mary Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 


; ee 

Age 3 4 5 9 10 
Variation = Normal Weight _! 1% Scores Eqaive : = - — - 
10: Get E.Q. GE. Average. 9-L alents 
a Age. PRG cnt ee ee 
Height. . PT canteen te os eld Se 
Mental Test . ; ee eee ee ange. 
Achievement, ‘Average. . See Seay dole Be 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... bScsSaew =e, 
Reading, Sentence Saewede A pe 2 
Reading, Word Meaning. . ee ae 
Arithmetic Computation. . Sl ee pe ee Ie 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -- uA 


Nature Study and Science 
History and Literature. . . 
Language Usage....... 


Seog! ereeielelvieiere 


The broken line represents Mary’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Mary takes music lessons outside of school. Her teacher did not 
place her among either the highest or the lowest five of her section in any of 
the fifteen items rated. Her present teacher reports her as outstanding 
in leadership. 
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What Mary needs is to be held to more definite standards 
of achievement. The qualities that she showed in developing 
her arithmetic computation —a subject in which progress is 
easily measured — can be brought to bear also on the other 
subjects. She needs more definite instruction than she has 
been obtaining. A few weeks’ special attention to the history 
and literature field, coupled with a library habit already formed 
and excellent conditions in the home, will improve her weak- 
nesses. 

Extra time should be given to exercises on language usage. 
This work can be made as definite as the arithmetic computation 
that has taken so much of Mary’s time in the past. Time for 
it may well be gained by having her discontinue the computation 
aspect of arithmetic for the term, excepting when new prin- 
ciples are being discussed. 

Martha was likewise a member of a better section of the class 
during the last term. In intelligence she is near the upper border 
line of the normal group. Her last-semester teacher gave her a 
B+, which was a little better than average for her group. This 
teacher rated her among the highest five of her group in 
music and freehand drawing only. She comes from a limited 
social environment, and is not so mature either socially or 
physically as the average pupil of her age. She has given some 
thought to her life occupation and has decided-to be a teacher. 
This is an occupation within her range of ability. Since she 
is sufficiently interested in this, it can be used as a real motive 
to urge her to do better work. 

Chart 30 shows that Martha is achieving on an average of 
three months below her grade. This low average is partly due 
to a low score in one of the reading tests which may be in error; 
but even if this were eliminated, she would still have a score 
only slightly above standard. She is slightly above standard in 
arithmetic computation and below standard in language usage 
and spelling. 


J led 
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CHART 30 
A girl whose abilities are being neglected 
Pupil Martha Grade Highs Typeof Section Fast 


GRADE 
mn 3 4 § 2 8 9 10 
See Ae x ! Yo ge : 
Variation from Normal Weight -_£@ Scores Equiv- 
1.Q..11!__ E.Q..26. Average /o# alents 
Chranoldgieal Age. cs.t<tinwett comes en ALES 
PICIONT CIs) cows nen ceiee aos ans) coe = Td Ae 


ental Testst chk <.attas ates 2 
Achievement, Average.........- = 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... - 
Reading, Sentence Meaning..... 3 ~-- 
Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- 
Arithmetic Computation........ ..------ 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. .......-. ------<- 
Nature Study and Science....... -.------ 
History and Literature.......... .-- 

Language Usage. ............... 3 
ao as ea or Se 3 
Social  Sctaaashpeaag ae See 2 


The broken line represents Martha’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Martha’s teacher rated her as among the highest five in her 
section in freehand drawing and music. 


Martha is capable of doing much better work than she is now 
doing. She should be expected to do better work than the 
average pupil. She may well be given extra library assignments 
with sufficiently definite questioning to insure her improvement 
in interpretative reading. A little attention in this field will 
doubtless serve to improve her reading, so that special assign- 
ments involving extensive reading will not prove an undue 
burden. 

Martha is a failure case of the sort that in the end proves to 
be one of the most serious. The chances are that she has 
slovenly work habits. This can be readily discovered by ob- 
serving her in study. Does she permit all varieties of things to 
interrupt her? Is she capable of sustained application? Those 
that have made such studies have shown that bringing to a 
pupil’s attention his failure to keep himself at the task, is often 


an effective method of improving study habits. 
IND. PUPIL — 14 
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It should not be overlooked that Martha does not need to work 
the normal number of problems nor to give the normal amount 
of practice to spelling to obtain normal results. Her time 
spent on drill subjects should be limited and more time should 
be given to special projects that can be definitely checked. 

Special projects may be developed to correct some of Martha’s 
deficiencies in social information. She is deficient in knowledge 
of how to comport herself at the table and with people. Lack 
of help in this field may be more serious in the long run than 
lack in spelling. Her special aptitude in freehand drawing 
may be called upon. She may well be asked to make posters 
for the class, the making of which will demand information which 
she now lacks. Others in the class will profit. She will be 
developing her social life through service to the group and will 
be developing a special aptitude. 

Still another problem that should be faced is Martha’s training 
in music. She is outstanding in her school work in music. 
She likes piano music and there is a piano in her home. Some 
time each day should be set aside for piano practice, if the 
school can arrange it. Many progressive schools are making 
such arrangements. There is also a possibility that her parents 
may become sufficiently interested to make the additional 
sacrifice demanded for private lessons. There is a large family, 
however, and a small income. There is no adequate reason 
why the school should not provide the instruction. From the 
standpoint of culture, human happiness, and personal efficiency, 
there are many other things that the schools will later offer 
Martha that cost as much and amount to less. In case Martha 
does progress in her present ambition to be a school-teacher, 
would you from your own experience judge that it is worth while 
giving her music lessons as a part of the enriched educational 
program that her superior ability makes possible? 

Minnie is another girl who wishes to become a school- 
teacher. She is tall for her age and 24 per cent overweight. 
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She was classified last semester in the poorer section and given 
a B— as a final mark. This mark, or a higher one, was given 
to about 20 per cent of the section, and to a third of all boys 
and girls in the entire class. She was not rated as outstanding 
in the group in any respect, but was placed as one of the poorest 
five of the section in freehand drawing. She comes from a 
meager home and works for pay outside of school time. A 
report obtained during the semester following indicates that she 
was doing average work, was trying very hard to please, and was 
taking an interest in outside reports for class work. 

In Minnie we have a most interesting example of the errors 
arising in teacher judgment when it is unaided by standard 
devices. Although she is but slightly over ten, she has a mental 
development equal to that of the average boy or girl of 
13 years and 1o months. Her I. Q. is 134. Her E. Q. is ro9. 


CHART 31 
An exceptionally bright pupil whose ability has been greatly underestimated 


Pupil Minnie Grade Highs Typeof Section Slow 


Age 
Variation from Normal Weighta_ JuScores Equiv: 


1.Q.ja4.- E.Q.109. Average-taa- alents 
Chronological Age. . 5S ee Omens 
RISO Eee pone cho sinew vac inde sao JL =e. 
Mental Test he seitthiy Menor ss 
Achievement, ‘Average. . ooeee 222 ES 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . Sesh Seen, 
Reading, Sentence ene 2 Eo ee tore 
Reading, Word Meaning. . pape 
Arithmetic Computation........ -.------ ---lo-8, 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... ~------- 
Nature Study and Science. oa aeenes 


History and Literature 
Social ig Sa 


The broken line represents Minnie’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Minnie’s teacher did not rate her as among the best five of the 
section of the class in which she had her classified. She rated her as — 
among the poorest five of her section in freehand drawing.” 
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It is interesting that although Minnie has been in this school 
since the beginning of her school life, she is now considered one 
of the duller pupils in a class in which she actually has but two 
or three peers. She is obviously a case for individual study. 
There may be a health difficulty and there certainly are bad 
study habits. 

Let us look at her educational accomplishments as shown by 
the tests. Chart 31 shows that she is up to standard for this 
grade. She reads somewhat better than standard, but nowhere 
near her mental level. She has better than standard knowledge 
in nature study and science and in history and literature. We 
may associate this with the development of the public-library 
habit, inasmuch as Minnie’s home provides a very meager supply 
of reading matter. 

Minnie is relatively poor in arigineds computation — a fact 
that again probably throws light on the teacher’s poor rating. 
She is poor in language usage also. Like Martha, her knowl 
edge of correct manners, as indicated by the social background 
list, is very meager. 

A careful study should be made of other factors than those 
now available to discover the reasons for Minnie’s failure to 
impress her teachers with her ability. Whatever the cause of 
this in the past, the fact remains that Minnie had been doing 
better than average work as far as results are concerned. She 
is up to standard and needs attention called to her shortcomings 
more particularly than coaching. She is not a coaching case. 
In recognition of her superior ability, an extensive program of 
enrichment should be laid down for her. She should be given 
assignments in the informational subjects that will take her 
farther afield than the average pupil. This added work should 
be checked as definitely as any other work done in the school. 
She has time for training in music and in the social information 
‘that she is lacking. What an opportunity this is to give her 
and Martha an assignment that will result in the use of Minnie’s 
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superior ability in obtaining information and Martha’s superior 
ability in portraying 1t! 

The discovery of the potential powers of a boy or girl like 
Minnie is one of the factors that raises the work of the teacher to 
the level of a creator. 

Leon has exceptional home opportunities.. He is an only 
child. He is pleasant to work with, but he lacks self-reliance. 
He has ability somewhat above the average. His last-semester 
teacher gave him a term-end mark of B. His teacher rated 
him among the poorest five of the higher ability group of his 
class in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, lan- 
guage usage, arithmetic, and spelling. 


CHART 32 


An able pupil whose abilities have been underestimated 
Pupil Leon Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 


Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Variation from Normal Weight _... Scores Bec > —— - - = ~ = 
1.Q.4-0_§- E.Q. 10S Averageios| alents 
hronological Age: cssetacesd Sec eee ee Oe 

LLL GS ie: ie eee ee ae: Sa NE Bm pa 

lental Test. Se eee en cen Oe 
Achievement, ‘Average. . PE NS BER ES 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . Ss ein Peay. 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... -.------ -o-#. 


Reading, Word Meaning 
Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -- 


Nature Study and Science....... -------- --£1-6. 
ee nN ie gta a ala mo get ee 
Language Usage. . Fe en geen ee ei Le we, 
Spellin Scat Ree, 


Social aS Bi ie ee 2d ee i=f———* 

The broken line represents Leon’s record. 

The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 

Note: Leon’s teacher rated him as among the lowest five of his section 
in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, language usage, 
arithmetic, and spelling. He is reported as slow and indifferent in his 
work in arts and crafts and extremely timid in music. Although he an- 
swers all technical questions, his teacher never expects him to sing alone. 


On the tests, as indicated by Chart 32, Leon made scores 
indicating that his achievement is standard for his grade. He 
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did not fall low in anything except multiplication and in the 
sentence-meaning test in reading. He made exceptionally good 
scores in nature study and science, history and literature, and 
in language usage. 

Leon’s work in multiplication should be given special attention. 
His program taken all in all should be somewhat heavier than 
that of the average pupil. No particular lead is given by the 
data available except in the direction of leadership. Leon is the 
sort of boy who does not play well with other children. Every 
encouragement should be given him to enter into the playground 
activities with the other children. 

Forrest was a member of the better section of his class last 
year. He received C+ as a term-end mark. His teacher rated 
him among the poorest five of his section in general ability, 
attitude toward work, leadership, freehand drawing, arithmetic, 
and spelling. His test results, as indicated in Chart 33, show 


CHART 33 
A pupil who needs an emphasis in his school subjects different from that 
of the average pupil 
Pupil Forrest Grade Highs5 Type of Section Fast 


GRADE 

re °° 4. ae 7 ee 
Variation ros Normal Weight _Q.. Scores anv. —— - - - : - _ 
TO< -9g--E. Q.-L10_ Average. l0_0~ alents 
C honsineral Bibi ee Ae Lhe 
LCi gh toraccp ves arstevererenevalanvedtone/ Mitiewte saa 2 atom ADZALO, 
Mental Test. Le ar eer 
Achievement, ‘Average. . a Seay. eee ay EN aes 


Reading, Paragraph Meaning... Se. j 
Reading, Sentence metieg ‘ acho 
Reading, Word Meaning. . : 

Arithmetic Computation. . . 
Arithmetic, Reasoning....., F 
Nature Study and Science....... 
History and pire pichcr attic 
ee Usage. . 
Spelling 

Sacial Pockourdis 


The broken line represents Forrest’s record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Forrest’s teacher rated him as among the poorest five of his 
class in general ability, attitude toward work, leadership, freehand draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. 
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him to be somewhat better than average in ability. His achieve- 
ment test results were all a little better than standard for the 
grade. He is considerably above standard in everything but 
history and literature, language usage, and spelling, but in no 
test more than a year above standard. 

The work for this semester should place emphasis on language 
usage until it is brought up to standard. He should be given 
less work to do than the average pupil in such work as arith- 
metic computation and expected to do work of a different and 
superior sort in at least one information subject. 

It is of interest that in spite of his superior work he was rated 
low in ability, attitude toward work, and in leadership. The 
explanation for this was that he found the work of the previous 
semester too easy for him. He had begun, therefore, to show 
signs of being a disciplinary case. 

Harold is Forrest’s chum. They both wish to become doctors. 
They both claim that “ Billie Whiskers ”’ is the most interesting 
book. They are of equal intelligence. Harold, however, made 
a better impression on his teacher. His teacher says, ‘‘ Harold 
is the kind you must discover for yourself, but when once dis- 
covered remains so. He is a fine, quiet-mannered little fellow.” 
His last-semester teacher gave him a term-end mark of B+ 
and rated him among the best five of his group in freehand draw- 
ing. On the achievement test, as indicated in Chart 34, his 
average was somewhat above standard. He fell below standard 
in the sentence-meaning reading test and in spelling. He made 
exceptional scores in history and literature, in language usage, 
and in the paragraph-meaning reading test. In the light of this, 
the low score in the sentence-meaning reading test was probably 
not significant. 

The greatest need indicated from these data is the enrichment 
of school opportunities. Harold should have all drill work 
except that in spelling reduced, and should be given addi- 
tional educational opportunities. His advanced reading ability 
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makes a broader educational experience easily available through 
books. 


CHART 34 
A boy whose school opportunities may be enriched 


Pupil Harold Grade Highs Type of Section Fast 


: Age 
Variation from Normal Weight3 Fe Scores Equiv- 
LOLOZE. Q.109g Average.740 & alents 


Chronological Age....-.......+. 
Height. aciitieen cia een pres o= 
Mental "Test facn vs .t.cccint ai.0s 
Achievement, Average........-- 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning.... 
Reading, Sentence Meaning...... 
Reading, Word Meaning........ 
Arithmetic Computation........ 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... 
Nature Study and Science....... 
History and Literature.......... 
Language Usage........ 
Spellingist crave sistoverciere </erersyaioalew! 
Social Background...........-. 


The broken line indicates Harold’s.record. 
The vertical line shows the standard for the grade. 


Note: Harold’s teacher rated him as among the best five of his section 
in freehand drawing. She reports him as doing occasional advanced work 
in arts and crafts and as having unusual artistic taste. 


Needed adjustments in other elementary grades. — The needs 
of a fifth-grade class are characteristic of the needs of boys and 
girls in the grades below and immediately above the fifth. The 
tests which are available for the fifth grade are for the most part 
applicable to the third and fourth grades. In the first and 
second grades the task before the teacher is not so extensive. 
There is less variety of achievement which lends itself as yet to 
measurement. The diagnosis made by the teacher in the first 
grade is limited to information from the home or the kinder- 
garten plus information obtained from such intelligence tests 
as the Detroit Kindergarten Test. In the second grade such 
information can be supplemented by reading tests such as the 
Haggerty Reading Test and the Gates Primary Reading Tests. 
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The use of these tests has been illustrated in the preceding 
chapter, page 172. 

The adjustments that have been discussed must be supple- 
mented by the type of day-to-day adjustment that is discovered 
by the experience of the teacher with the pupils and through the 
frequent use of diagnostic tests. Such tests should result in the 
occasional skipping of units of material by some pupils in the 
class, and the additional assignment of drill material to other 
pupils. The psychological law to be held in mind in applying 
the results of such tests to instruction is that able pupils need 
less drill material and dull pupils more drill material to reach 
a given standard of attainment. 

Summary of adjustments affecting instructional procedure. — 
The demands of individual differences upon classroom procedure 
in the elementary school may be summarized as follows: 


Correction of Deficiencies: 
1. Make-up work required by skipping. 
2. Make-up work required by failure or deficiency in one or more 
subjects or units of subjects. 
3. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in home training 
or social background. 
4. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in social habits or 
attitudes. 
Attention to the correction of physical or health defects. 
. Consideration of ability to comprehend in assigning reading in 
informational subjects, and setting assignments in such a manner 
as to correct deficiencies in reading abilities. 


non 


Adjustment to Low Ability: 


7. Assignment of extra drill. 
8. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards 


for mastery. 


Adjustment to Proficient Pupils: 
9. Omission of subjects. 
10. Omission of units of subject matter. 
11. Omission of all but new aspects of subjects. 
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12. Minimum amount of drill assigned and a minimum amount of 
time allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed stand- 
ards set for pupils of average ability. 

13. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding activities 
or subjects outside of the regular curriculum. 

14. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by increasing the 
number and variety of applications of principles involved, or by 
varying the method of attack. 

ts. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects. 


Meeting the instructional problems under traditional condi- 
tions. — From the discussion in the preceding section, it is obvi- 
ous that a teacher can in a short time discover a great many of 
the individual problems which his instruction must take into con- 
sideration if it is to be the most successful instruction. It is 
the purpose of this section to point out how a teacher may meet 
such problems under traditional conditions and with a minimum 
of outside assistance. Later chapters discuss a variety of ways 
in which the organization of the school as a whole attempts to 
simplify the task of the teachers in meeting these problems. 

Progress in meeting individual needs in school systems fre- 
quently arises from an outstanding piece of work done by one 
or more teachers who seriously attack the problem without 
outside assistance. In other cases, school officials find it de- 
sirable to demonstrate the importance of such work through 
introducing it in’an occasional classroom. From a nucleus of 
successful work in individual classrooms, they can then intro- 
duce the necessary adjustments on a broader scale and develop 
the administrative aids discussed in the later chapters. 

It is quite obvious from the discussion of the preceding section 
that teaching boys and girls is no simple matter of preparing 
a particular presentation, giving one specific set of instructions, 
and setting the boys and girls to work. According to Table 22 
we find that in our fifth-grade class there is not a boy 
girl who does not need at least a little individual attention 
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that can be predicted from adequate records prior to meeting 
the class. 

Classification of adjustments. — The amount of adjustment 
required in an elementary class seems at first to present an im- 
possible situation. The saving thing about these adjustments is 
that all do not require attention every day. They may be 
classified as: 

1. Those that need attention once only; i.e., those that can 
be cared for in developing the pupils’ programs for the term. 

2. Those that need attention occasionally or those that may 
be cared for through large projects lasting over a considerable 
period of time. 

3. Those that demand daily attention; i.e., those that must 
be cared for in the day-to-day assignments. 

Adjustments made once only.— The omission of subjects, 
addition of instrumental music, additional practice in instru- 
mental music, and the giving of intelligence tests may all be cared 
for once and for all in laying out the pupils’ programs. These 
include the adjustments indicated by the symbols 1, a, b, e, and k 
in Table 22, pages 200-201, and those numbered g and 13 in the 
summary list on pages 217-218. Such adjustments occur twelve 
times in Table 22 and affect nine different pupils. Once cared 
for they demand only the casual supervision of the teacher. 

Adjustments demanding occasional planning. — Very much 
akin to the adjustments in the preceding section are those ad- 
justments which can be cared for by planning large units of 
work that will cover several days or even a large portion of the 
term. One of the most outstanding among these is the work 
to be done with pupils who have skipped the work of the pre- 
ceding term. Caring for such boys and girls is a difficult problem 
unless materials are provided upon which the pupils can work 
in their free time with a minimum of supervision. In the group 
shown in Table 22 there are two boys who have skipped the 
preceding half-grade. Plans should be so made that the two 
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boys who are to omit spelling for the term should, during the 
spelling time, work on materials covering the low-fifth-grade 
work, which they are skipping. Again, when the teacher an- 
nounces that Fred, who is to be excused from the greater part 
of arithmetic computation, has no responsibility for the next 
day’s class, it should not be necessary to tell him that this time 
is purposely freed for the low-fifth-grade work. In other words, 
pupils who have skipped the preceding work should be given time 
during the day when they take out the individual materials 
covering the work they have skipped and give their time to them. 
It should not be necessary to hand them out special work every 
day. 

In a similar manner such pupils as Mary, Rose, and Irene, 
when excused from the work in arithmetic, should understand 
that the time thus freed is to be given to the additional activities 
which have been assigned them. For example, Mary will give 
her time to the projects in literature or the self-administering 
exercises in language usage which have been laid out for her. 

The adjustments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 15 in the sum- 
mary. list, pages 217-218, fall under this classification. These 
adjustments are indicated in Table 22, pages 200-201, with the 
symbols 2, c, d, f, g, h, i, and j. Our analysis of the fifth-grade 
class shown in Table 22 shows the need of thirty such adjust- 
ments, affecting eighteen pupils. 

For the easy administration of all these adjustments, it is 
necessary to have self-administering individual materials. 
Happily, more and more materials of this nature are becoming 
available. ‘The development of such materials is receiving great 
impetus from those interested in individual instruction. A 
few sets of materials covering the low-fifth-grade work will make 
it possible for the pupils who are skipping the work of that term 
to cover the essential features of the work with a minimum of 
attention from the teacher.. An extended list of materials now 
available, together with the publishers, is given in the Appendix. 


aa i 
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The next best procedure is to follow the plan used in many 
individual-instruction schools. The regular textbooks are used 
as a basis for the procedure. The teacher breaks up the material 
into assignments, setting up each assignment as a problem which 
may cover several days’ work. At the end of the problem, an 
objective test is given which the pupil can score himself. © If 
he does the trial test satisfactorily, he can present himself for a 
fal test. The assignment sheet will thus provide trial tests 
and keys. The objection may be raised that it is more trouble 
to develop the materials than to give the pupil oral assignments 
and test him orally from time to time. The advantages of the 
written-assignment plan, however, are: 

1. That once it is made it can be used over and over for this 
purpose. 

2. Preparation can be made for large units of material which 
will demand a minimum of attention from the teacher during 
the school days. 

3. They make available easily administered drill materials 
for pupils who need extra drill. 

The possibilities of this sort-of plan are illustrated by the 
following statement from Mrs. Katherine A. Howard, who 
developed materials for a junior-high-school coaching class in 
Lynn, Massachusetts: 


Pupil goes to wall pockets and finds study sheet for subject needed. 
He reads every reference and does every exercise suggested. When his 
study period is over, his unfinished work, or work that must be corrected 
by the teacher, is put in envelopes and marked. When he is sure of his 
subject he asks for a test. If his test is very nearly perfect, the subject is 
checked off and written on chart. He then starts a new subject. If he 
fails, he studies again the part failed in and makes sure he knows it. He ° 


then takes Test B. If he hasn’t read carefully every reference and done — 


every exercise, he may have to take Test C or even Test D. He learns 
habits of careful study, attention to details, etc. If he comes back 
for help it isn’t to the teacher, but to consult some book he has found 
helpful. 
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The following is one of Mrs. Howard’s assignments in grammar: 


Simple, Complex, Compound Sentences. 


1. Hermans, p. 23, III, ex. 2 as far as directions, p. 24. Learn definition 
of clause, independent clause, and dependent. Hermans, p. 106, X, ex. 1. 
Read every word as far as directions 107. Learn definition of simple, com- 
plex, and compound sentences as found here. Do ex. on p. 107. Do not 
write entire sentence — only dep. clause. When finished, correct from 
teacher’s notebook. If every one was correct do question 3 on this paper; 
if not, do ex. on p. IIo. 

2. Study directions for determining kind of sentence as given by Miss 
Weeks. If you haven’t them, ask Mrs. Howard for hers. Hitchcock 
Junior Eng., p. 339. Write 10 numbers in a column, after each kind of 
sentence. Be able to prove each one by the definition. 

3. If you still have difficulty, see your teacher for individual help. Ball, 
Pp. 37- 


A similar plan may be used in providing a broader educational 
program for able pupils. Much of the day-to-day burden may 
be taken from teachers’ shoulders if individual activities that 
do not necessarily have an immediate bearing upon the class 
work in any subject are introduced as enrichment materials. 
We have a vast universe from which to draw in providing such 
enrichment. The easy and never-failing source is in books — 
books of travel, biography, history, description, science, etc. 
Such a list of books, provided for the free time of Minnie, Leon, 
Forrest, and Annabelle, will care for the enrichment of their 
school programs over long periods. Tests may be made out to 
cover each book or a major part of it, testing both content and 
attitudes so far as possible. At times the final test may be in 
the nature of a composition for the language class or an oral book 
report to the group as a whole or to the teacher. 

When such tests can be worked out codperatively with other 
teachers, the field of the individual teachers may be widened. 
The possibilities are illustrated by the work of a supervisor in 
the Jacksonville, Florida, school system. Under her guidance, a 
group of teachers chose a series of books to be used as enrichment 


as 
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materials for their pupils. The responsibility for developing 
tests covering these books was then placed upon a number of 
teachers. The combined result of their work was then made avail- 
able to all. The following is a list of questions and answers that 
were developed by a sixth-grade teacher for ‘“‘ Black Beauty.”! 


Black Beauty — Questions 


1. Use one word to describe each of the following: 
a. the six colts. 
b. their master. 
c. the plow boy. 
2. What two sad events resulted from the chase? 
3. Suggest other names suitable for a. Black Beauty; 6. Ginger. 
4. Name three features about the “breaking in” that Beauty found to 
be most unpleasant. 
5. Compare the tempers of Black Beauty, Merrylegs, and Ginger. 
Remember — compare means to tell how alike and how different. 
6. Why is one chapter in this book called “Liberty”? 
7. How were the horses rescued from the fire? What is unusual about 
this event? - 
8. What were the two most important moments in Beauty’s life? Tell 
the result of each. 
9. What change took place in Beauty’s life after the Horse Fair? 
1o. Governor Gray said, “If you ever get rich, Jerry, you’ll deserve it.” 
ane led him to say that? 
. Jerry was kind to the needy. What act shows this to be true? 
. What surprise awaited us at the end of the story? 
13. Herearetwolists. The names of six grooms who had charge of Black 
Beauty and six words that describe them respectively. - Match each name 
with the word that properly describes the groom. As, James — trustworthy. 


James careless 
John thoughtful 
Joe Green kind 

York merry 
Alfred Smirk severe 
Jerry Barker trustworthy 


1 The writer is indebted for this test to Miss Hallie Scoville, Elementary Supervisor of 
the Jacksonville, Florida, Schools. It was devised by Mrs. Jessie M. Foster, a sixth-grade 


teacher in Jacksonville. 
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14. Choose the groups that identify each of the following horses. Write 
the name of the horse and the proper description by its side. As, Black 
Beauty, the most important horse in the story. 


Black Beauty bobtailed 

Rob Roy very gentle 

Sir Oliver quick-tempered 

Merrylegs a bran cob i 

Justice the runaway 

Ginger died after an accident 

Lizzie most important horse in the story 
Captain brother of Black Beauty 


15. Here is a list of men whom Black Beauty served. Name the three 
who treated him better than the others. 


Squire Gordon Jeremiah Barker 
Mr. Manley the corn dealer 
the liveryman Mr. Thoroughgood 


Black Beauty — Answers 


i. Such words as the following may be considered as correct: 
a. ordinary, ill-bred, rough, etc. 
b. gentle, kind, etc. 
G. cruel, etc. 

2. Gordon was killed; also the horse, Rob Roy. 

. Ebony, Darky, etc. 

. Spice, Snappy, etc. 

Placing the bit in the mouth. 

. Adjusting the harness. 

Putting on the shoes. 

5. Black Beauty and Merrylegs were very much alike. They were 
very gentle, agreeable, and happy. Ginger was disagreeable and un- 
happy. 

6. This chapter tells how Black Beauty longed to be free to roam in the 
meadow. 

7. a. John and James led the horses out. Beauty’s eyes were covered 
with John’s scarf. Ginger heard Beauty’s whinny and followed the sound. 
Some horses came out in confusion. 

b. Most horses will not move out of a burning building. 


aS 
a ovraoes 
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8. a. When he traveled at top speed to call the doctor. As a result 
the life of Mrs. Gordon was saved. 
b. When he refused to cross the toll bridge even though his master 
urged him to do so. Asa result he saved the lives of John and the Master. 
9. Black Beauty was purchased by Jeremiah Barker to be used as a 
cab horse. 

10. Jerry always refused to accept extra money if it meant that he had 
to hurry his horse more than usual. He considered it better to be kind to 
his horse than to get rich by imposing on a dumb animal. 

11. Jerry took a woman and her four-year-old child to the hospital in 
his cab and did not charge. 

12. Black Beauty was sold to a man whose groom was no other than 
Joe Green. Joe recognized Black Beauty by the star on his forehead, etc. 
Black Beauty now enjoys life so well that he often dreams that he is in the 
orchard with his friends. 


Tee James trustworthy 
John kind 
Joe Green merry 
York severe 
Alfred Smirk careless 
Jerry Barker thoughtful 


14. Black Beauty — the most important horse in the story 
Rob Roy — brother of Black Beauty 
Sir Oliver — bobtailed 
Merrylegs — a gentle horse 
Justice — a bran cob 
Ginger — quick-tempered 
Lizzie — the runaway 
Captain — died after an accident 
15. Squire Gordon 
Mr. Thoroughgood 
Jeremiah Barker 


This sort of test is an excellent beginning. A little attention, 
however, to the mechanical make-up of it would simplify the 
labors of each teacher who has to use it. For example, in 
question number 13, the words careless, thoughtful, kind, merry, 
severe, and trustworthy could be numbered from 1 to 6 and the 
pupil could be asked to place the number of the descriptive word 

IND. “PUPIL — 15 
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in a blank opposite the name. To the extent that pupils can 
be asked to indicate an answer in a simple manner on the ques- 
tion sheet, the scoring of the test will be simplified. This, of 
course, requires a new sheet for each pupil. 

In the development of such tests for supplementary reading, 
attention should be given to the following points: 

t. The tests should measure how well the reading has served 
its intended purpose. 

2. The form of the test and the key should be such as to make 
possible rapid scoring. 

3. There should be a simple plan of recording results. 

4. The tests should be in such form as to make them easily 
accessible to the teacher. 

Only the first point needs discussion. The tendency is to 
make such tests simply tests of details about topics. While in 
some cases the purpose of reading is mastery of factual content, 
in other cases the purpose is to develop appreciation or to en- 
courage a proper response to type situations presenting a choice 
between a desirable and an undesirable line of thought or action. 
This may be illustrated from the introductions of three supple- 
mentary books. 


“This book is an introduction to the study of Geography. Its aim is to 
give the child his first view of the world as his home: to instill into him a 


lively interest in people and things outside his own environment. ... He 
learns something of the size and shape of the earth, . . . Equator, . . . zones, 
. . . Japan and the Philippines, . . . China and Holland,” etc., through 


visits to the children of these parts.t 
“This elementary history of Greece is intended for supplementary read- 
ing or as a first history textbook for young pupils. It is therefore made 


up principally of stories about persons; for . . . children . . . are able 
at an early age to understand and enjoy anecdotes of people, especially of 
those in the childhood of civilization. . . . They also aim to enforce 


the lessons of perseverance, courage, patriotism, and virtue that are taught 
by the noble lives described.” 


1 Carpenter, Frank G., Around the World with the Children. American Book Company. 
2 Guerber, H. A. Story of the Greeks. “American Book Company. 
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“One of the objects of this book is to provide a series of experiences 
related to civic attitudes and activities in such a way that they will stimulate 
children to think and so enable them to profit by the experience of others. 

““. . . The good citizen is one who does things, not one who merely thinks 
or talks about doing them. 

“Tt is hoped that this book . . . will cultivate the power to face real 
situations thoughtfully; to form clear and accurate judgments of desirable 
behavior. .. . 

““As perseverance, self-control, courtesy, thrift, honesty, and other 
virtues may be used for selfish ends, an effort has been made to set up 
worthy ideals for their exercise. . . .’”! 


Illustration 12, page 229, shows a test? on a chapter in one of 
these books, designed to meet the above conditions. Several 
copies of this test are placed in a binder with similar tests on 
other parts of this book. When a pupil has read a section of 
this book as a supplementary assignment, his teacher turns to 
the binder and tears out a copy of this test along the perforated 
line at the left. When the test has been scored, the record sheet 
and key at the left can be filled out and filed in the pupil’s 
record folder. ; 

A word should be said here as to the availability of good books. 
First, there is a high probability that school authorities will 
purchase books for the teacher who can present such. a plan as 
this for using them, particularly if he takes with him the story 
of the Annabelles and the Janes and the Franks in his class. 
With this method there is a possibility of codperating with the 
public library. If there is not a library in the locality, there is 
a possibility of getting codperation from a county library, from 
a state library,’ or from a university extension library. There is 
little excuse these days on the score of books not being available. 


1 Finch, C. E., Guideposts to Citizenship. American Book Company. 

2 Dransfield, J. E., Principal of School Number 3 of West New York, New Jersey. Mr. 
Dransfield has developed such tests for the work of his teachers in the administration of 
supplementary work of individual pupils. 

3 Thirty-one states have empowered a state agency to send out traveling or circulating 
libraries to schools. See Koos, F.N., State Participation in School Library Service, Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927, p. 150. 
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Now, as never before, Superintendents can obtain materials 
from Boards of Education when they can demonstrate the uses 
to which the materials are to be put. Failing this source, the 
teacher may call upon the other sources mentioned. 

Another group of adjustments that require only occasional 
attention is the training in associating with others, analysis of 
work habits, giving attention to health, and giving evidence of 
personal interest. Perhaps the most important adjustment 
that can come to a socially starved little bookworm is to have 
someone come along at the proper moment who will see that he 
gets into the game with the other boys. An interesting case of 
adjustment was that given to a boy who was a very bright 
youngster, but lacking in strength. The family doctor recom- 
mended that he be given more time out-of-doors. The school 
afforded no out-of-door classes. It was then that a teacher with 
a genius for meeting situations suggested that he spend half of 
the day in school and half of the day gathering specimens for 
the nature-study class. 

Still another case where adjustment of the occasional type is 
needed was discovered recently by the writer. He noted that a 
seventh-grade girl was giving very close attention to some 
arithmetic work that she was doing on gray drawing paper. 
Upon inquiry he discovered that she was not allowed to do any 
close work at home on account of serious eye trouble. She was 
asked why she did not make larger figures on the paper. Her 
answer was that she could see the figures that she was making 
all right. Every effort was being made by the home to carry 
out the instructions of the physician, but somehow or other, the 
little girl had the idea that school did not count. She could go 
on hour after hour at school impairing her eyesight by reading 
fine print and making small figures without any interference. 

It must be remembered that boys and girls are growing, 
developing individuals. Each one of them occasionally needs 
something done for him that is different from the ordinary. 
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Blessed is that teacher who does not allow formality of class work 
to interfere with his power of suggesting unusual treatments 
needed for boys and girls. 

Adjustments that Demand Daily Attention. — In the preceding 
sections, we have cared for all adjustments in Table 22 except 
those indicated by 0, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. These are: 


o — Extra drill. 

3.— Detailed reading instructions on easier materials. 

4 — Detailed reading instructions on normal materials. 

5 — Detailed reading instructions on more difficult materials. 

6 — Subjects in which all but new principles or methods are to be omitted 
and only minimum assignments given on new aspects. 

7 — Subjects in which minimum assignments are given and minimum 
time for study considered in making individual programs — standard 
of the average pupil to be met. 

8 — Subjects in which more applications are made of a different nature 
from the normal — or new materials brought in, or different methods 
of attack used for the purpose of enrichment. 

9 — Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of scope — not 
mastery). 


They are summarized in the list on pages 217-218 under num- 
bers 6, Plot een and te, 

It will be noted that all these adjustments have to do with 
the work assigned in classes from day to day. They must be 
cared for in each lesson plan. A space in the teacher’s lesson- 
plan outline may well provide for such variations in assignment. 
Illustration 13 gives a page from a plan book which makes such 
provisions. 

Where extra drill is needed, the teacher must estimate the 
amount of adjustment demanded unless he uses some of the 
newer individual-instruction materials. For example, a pupil 
needing more drill may need 20 per cent more problems to solve 
than the average, or 30 per cent, or roo per cent. Both class 
work and occasional tests will serve to check the reliability of 
these estimates. | 
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ILLUSTRATION 13 


A PAGE FROM A PLAN BoOoK WHICH PROVIDES FOR THE RECORDING 
OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS MADE BY THE CLASS TEACHER! 


TEACHER'S PLAN 


UNIT OF WORK 


Lesson, Experiment, 
Activity, or Project 


RESULTS SOUGHT 

In Habit or Skill, in Knowl 

edge, in Appreciation, in 
Idea] or Purpose 


PLAN 


The Plan of the Work, 
Method, or Procedures 


Z 


In addition to this record of plan the book calls for a listing of mate- 
rials, tools, or other equipment which may be needed in carrying forward 
the particular enterprise undertaken. Still more important is the record 
of special help that is given to children who need it and plans for onusual 
assignments to children of more than ordinary ability. The record of 
equipment and supplies needed should always be made before the work 
7 is undertaken. It will frequently happen that-the record of special help 

or special assignment can best be made after the work of the day or week 
which is recorded. It is of the utmost importance, however, that the 
record be kept, otherwise the teacher is likely to forget what has been- 
; done by way of making these special adjustments. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 


PLIES NEEDED 

Special Materials, Tools, or 
Other Equipment. Books, 
Maps, C. 


Charts, and the like 


SPECIAL HELP 
Plans for bringing individ- 
ual pupils up to standard 
in,school subjects, in 
health, or in social in- 
formation or habits 


The adjustment to reading ability can be cared for most 
readily when there is available a variety of supplementary 
reading material ranging in difficulty from the level of a grade 


1 Geo. D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, and Paul R. Mort, Plan Book for Elementary School 


Teachers, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, 
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or two below, up to adult level. The choice of such materials is 
facilitated by such graded lists as the Winnetka Graded Book 
List.!_ Supplementary books of lower-grade and higher-grade 
levels can be used also as tools for developing reading ability. 
There is some advantage here if all the books available in the 
school are kept in a central book room or library where they are 
available to all pupils and teachers. 

In the adjustments indicated by number 7 in Table 22, the 
estimates to be made are similar in type to those where more 
drill is needed. 

In the case of the adjustment calling for simpler assignments 
and lower standards, the teacher must again use his judgment 
as to the type of attainment that is satisfactory. Recent courses 
of study are suggesting the omissions which may be made for 
pupils of low ability.” If such materials are not available in the 
courses of study in use, the teacher will do well to obtain such 
valuable pieces of work as Baker’s Characteristic Differences in 
Bright and Dull Pupils.* 

The following excerpt from a recent monograph on Promotion 
Standards in Grades One to Six,‘ shows the nature of one of the 
most significant pieces of work along this line. 


READING 


Introduction 


In the subject of Reading it is very difficult to set hard and fast lines. 
No two individuals are alike so far as ability to read is concerned, and we 
are coming more and more to feel that to meet the reading needs of children 
in a schoolroom, as those needs arise, is our main responsibility rather than 


1 Washburne, C. A., and Vogel, Mabel, Winnetka Graded Book List, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1926. 

» Numerous suggestions are found in the courses of study in use at present in the cities 
of New York, Detroit, Trenton, Los Angeles, Oklahoma City, and Houston. 

* Baker, H. J., Characteristic Differences in Bright and Dull Pupils: An I nter pretation of 
Mental Differences with Special Reference to Teaching Procedures. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

* Promotion Standards for X Y Z Groups, copyright by Detroit Board of Education, 1926. 
(Multigraphed.) 
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to set prescribed limits for groups of children. Furthermore, the abilities 
of X, Y, and Z groups overlap. For instance, while, in general, X children 
surpass Y’s, and Y’s surpass Z’s, yet there are always some individuals in 
these groups who do not conform. Some X children may work better in 
Y groups and vice versa. It is not the purpose of these reading standards 
either to hinder individual progress orto prescribe more work than can be 
well accomplished. They are rather to be used as a guide along broad lines. 
No teacher should be bound by them if her particular situation should re- 
quire more simple or more difficult material than is planned for the various 
grades and groups. However, they should prove very helpful as a founda- 
tion for procedure in teaching reading. 


* * KK K KK OK 
GRADE 2B 


X GRouUP 


1. Ability to generalize from known sight words the long sound of 
vowels and the effect of final e. 

2. Ability to generalize from known words such as rain, boat, meat, etc., 
the fact that when there are two vowels together in a word or syllable, the 
first is usually long and the second one silent. 

3. Ability to generalize from known words the lowing elements: 
ar, aw, ir, ow, 00, or, ew, ou, and use this knowledge in making out new 
words. 

A marked degree of ability to pronounce new words through application 
of phonic rules previously learned. 

4. Read one first reader and one second reader intensively. 

5. Read one half of an additional second reader, intensively. 

6. Read as many first readers as are available, as supplementary. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difficulty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate type following. 

7. One day I saw two girls under a tree. The smaller one wore a blue 
dress. She had a pretty blue hair ribbon. She was jumping rope. The 
taller one wore a brown dress anda brown hat. She had a ball to play with. 

Can you draw a picture of what I saw? 

8. “Some things go to sleep in such a funny way. 

Little birds stand on one leg and tuck their heads away; 
Kittens curl up close in such a funny ball; 
Horses hang their sleepy heads and stand still in a stall.” 
Play you are sleeping, first as birds do, then as kittens, then as horses, 
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9. “Little Ben lived with his grandmother in the basement of an old 
house. The warm sunshine never came into their rooms, and Grand- 
mother was too sick to go outdoors.” 

What was it that never came into their rooms? 

10. “‘What shall I do?’ said the little girl. ‘My mother must have nice, 
cool water. I will run to the spring in the woods. It is very dark, but 
I must not be afraid.’” 

The little girl was: thoughtless — brave — careless —strong. Put a 
line under the right word. 

By the end of the semester the children should be able to read orally at 
sight with correct emphasis and adequate expression of meaning, first- 
reader material. 


Y Group 

1. Ability to generalize the short vowel sounds from known sight words 
and use this knowledge in making out new words. 

2. Ability to generalize from known sight words the long sounds of vowels 
and the effect of final e. 

A degree of ability to recognize a word from context. 

3. Read two first readers intensively. 

4. Read at least one supplementary first reader. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difficulty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate type following. 

5. There are three children at our house, a big girl, a little girl, and a 
baby girl. One day mother bought them some shoes. 

Can you draw a picture of the shoes? Put a girl beside each pair of shoes 
so we shall know to whom the shoes belong. 

6. Play you are going on a trip. Pack your things, shake hands, take 
your bag, and go. 

7. “This wonderful dog 

Was Dame Hubbard’s delight: 
He could sing, he could dance; 
He could read, he could write.” 

How many things could Dame Hubbard’s dog do? 

By the end of the semester the children should be able to read orally at 
sight with correct emphasis and adequate expression, primer material. 


Z Group 


Before taking up the work of this grade, a thorough review of work of the 
previous grade should be undertaken, as children of this type are prone to 
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forget. It is important for the teacher to know definitely what foundation 
the children have. 

1. Ability to generalize from known words the following endings: ing, 
er, est, y, and apply this knowledge in making out new words. 

2. Ability to use knowledge of consonant sounds, endings, and riming 
independently in making out new words by comparing them with known 
words which have similar elements. 

3. Read intensively one primer not previously read. 

4. Read one first reader intensively. 

5. Read at least one supplementary primer. 

Be able to read silently and comprehend material of at least this degree 
of difficulty — Comprehension evidenced by ability to follow directions 
indicated in each separate type following. 

6. Jack and Jill are going up the hill to get water. 

Jack has a pail. 

Can you draw this picture? 

7. Run to the window and tell us what you see. 

8. The little birds flew from his back. 

“Thank you, Mr. Crane,” they said, 
“Thank you for carrying us to the land of summer.” 

What did the little birds say to Mr. Crane for taking them where they 
wished to go? 

Ability to read without audible lip movement. Slight degree of ability 
to fuse words into phrases. 


The actual task that faces the classroom teacher in making 
the day-to-day adjustments appears larger from our lengthy 
discussion than it proves to be in practice. Let us consider the. 
task that faces the teacher of the fifth-grade class we have dis- 
cussed. The assignment for the arithmetic period has to do with 
practice on long division. From the nature of the topic, the 
five pupils in Table 22 who are marked 6 in arithmetic computa- 
tion will be excused from work on this unit. These pupils are 
automatically given this time to spend on other lessons or upon 
their special individual work. Those marked 7 will come to the 
class with preparation on a minimum number of problems, while 
the one marked o will come prepared on more than the normal 
number of problems. Those marked g will come prepared on 
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the simpler of the long-division problems assigned. The work 
during the class period will go on in normal fashion, however. 
The only difference from the class handled without consideration 
of individual differences will be that the actual number in the 
class is smaller, and there will be some likelihood that the group 
will be better prepared for the work of the class period than would 
be the case if a single assignment had been given for all. Those 
who have needed more drill to reach standard have had more drill. 
Those who have needed less drill have not been pushed ahead of 
the group by receiving the same amount of drill as the other pupils. 

In spite of all our discussion, then, the actual instruction in 
arithmetic is easier than under traditional conditions. It is true 
that the teacher needs to be alert to the adjustment expected for 
each pupil in making the assignments for the next day. He 
soon, however, becomes familiar with the needs of individuals 
so that it is not necessary for him to refer to his chart to discover 
which pupils are expected to receive each particular type of 
adjustment. As time goes on, he discovers places where the 
original analysis of the needs of the pupilisin error. He corrects 
these errors in the analysis in the light of his experience much 
sooner than he would discover the need of adjustment under 
ordinary conditions. 

The above discussion assumes the traditional classroom pro- 
cedure. The work of assignment is somewhat simplified if 
individual-instruction materials based on the testing technique 
are used in drill subjects. This technique has the following steps: 

1. Give a test covering the next unit of material to be covered. 

2. Excuse from class instruction the pupils that pass the test 
satisfactorily. 

3. Instruct pupils needing instruction. 

4. Assign ample drill materials. Give the pupils a copy of the 
original test, together with a copy of the proper answers. 


5. Assign the pupil responsibility for discovering when he can 
pass the test satisfactorily. 
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6. Give such pupils a similar test at a period set aside for this 
purpose. This may well be in the beginning of the class period 
the following day. 

This technique automatically makes adjustments and assign- 
ments in drill materials that fall in Table 22 under the symbols 
o, 6, and 7. To care for those. adjustments indicated by the 
symbol 9, it is necessary to have the test carry starred problems, 
the missing of which should not count against pupils who are 
assigned the symbol 9. 

Discussion of any other subject would lead to a similar con- 
clusion that the introduction of the day-to-day adjustments does 
not complicate unduly the actual work during the school day. 
It adds to the amount of time taken in the planning of lessons 
and gathering together of materials. 

The teacher, of course, needs some time for checking up on 
the individual work which pupils are doing. For this purpose 
what might be thought of as study periods should be set aside for 
such individual attention. Two half-hour periods during the 
day set aside for the inspection of individual work, checking up 
on progress of individuals, and helping pupils over difficulties 
in both individual and class work, make possible a smooth 
running of the necessary individual adjustments as well as an 
improvement of study habits of pupils. These are periods of 
guidance, test, and individual help. The new individual assign- 
ments prepared for pupils are given in these periods, and much 
of the plan for the next day evolves from what develops in these 
periods. 


Nature of the Demands upon Classroom Instruction in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


The problem in traditional schools. — The problems that are 
characteristic of the elementary school continue through high 
school. The list of adjustments necessary, as given for elemen- 
tary pupils on pages 217-218, can with minor changes be applied 
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to pupils in junior and senior high schools. There are similar 
problems of correcting deficiencies, adjusting to low ability, 
and making adjustments required by unusual proficiency. 

The discussion in the preceding section of this chapter therefore 
applies until the magnitude of certain adjustments demanded 
becomes so great that the only hope of providing them is by a 
change in the school organization that will take the burden from 
the shoulders of the classroom teachers. In the traditional 
schools, attempt to care for these adjustments by adminis- 
trative measures is not made until the first high-school year, if 
at all. In the junior high schools, relief comes to the classroom 
teacher with the offering of elective broadening courses in the 
seventh grade, and with the introduction of variation in curricula 
coupled with elective opportunities within each curriculum in 
the eighth grade. The discussion of the preceding section ap- 
plies therefore to the seventh and eighth grades, at least, in a tra- 
ditional school. It applies to these grades as well if the work of 
these grades is departmentalized, providing no variation in pupil 
programs is promoted by use of electives. Adjustment is made 
easier to the extent that departmentalization makes possible 
the use of the same adjustment materials with different classes, 
and to the extent that specialization of teachers facilitates 
bringing in more adjustment materials. With these minor differ- 
ences the discussion of the preceding section of this chapter 
applies to the seventh and eighth grades in a departmentalized 
school with a single curriculum, and to all of the grades of a 
high school offering a single curriculum and few or no electives. 
It should be said, however, that the problem of varying the 
programs of pupils to suit their needs is entirely beyond any 
satisfactory solution without the administrative aids of varied 
courses and freedom of selection for the development of in- 
dividual programs. 

Table 23 summarizes the analysis of a seventh-grade class in 
a small traditional school that has but 150 pupils in all eight 


i 
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TABLE 23 


SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS PROPOSED FOR PUPILS RECOMMENDED FOR A 
SEVENTH-GRADE CLASS IN A SCHOOL HAVING AN ENROLLMENT OF 
I50 IN GRADES I THROUGH 8 
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* Those starred demand attention only once or at intervals. All others must be cared 
for in the day-to-day work. 

1. To be omitted this term. : 

2. Minimum assignments on novel aspects of work omitted because of skipping a pre- 
ceding grade or failing the subject the preceding term. 

3. Minimum assignments given because of unusual ability in this subject. Normal 
mastery expected. 

4. Enrichment of assignments. More and different applications made, new materials 
brought in, or new methods of attack used. 

5. Simple assignments and lower standards (in the sense of extent — not mastery). 

6. Extra drill. 

7. Individual project of considerable extent needed, this field suggested. 

8. Private lessons or individual lessons at public expense proposed in such fields as music 
and foreign language as substitute for individual project. 

9. All but novel aspects of work omitted. 

a. Give individual test. b. Arouse interest in school work. c. Watch health. 
is paveg leadership. e. Correct speech defect. o. Develop special course because of 

w ability. 
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grades. The plan used in making this summary is the same as 
that used for Table 22, but numbers are used in the place of 
names of pupils. An analysis similar to this was made for each © 
grade. This table and the corresponding analysis for the eighth 
grade served as a basis for the teaching schedules of the principal, 
who teaches half time, and two other teachers, who do depart- 
mentalized work in the seventh and eighth grades as well as 
special work in the lower grades. 

The actual problem of instructing these pupils is one that 
demands careful planning. As has been proposed earlier in the 
chapter, if the individual projects introduced for enriching the 
programs of exceptionally bright pupils are planned in large 
units, they will take a minimum of attention from day to day. 
In history, geography, and literature, three types of assignments 
must be developed from day to day. When the class is working 
on arithmetic computation or language, certain members of the 
class will continue on their special projects or their other study. 
The assignments planned on reasoning problems in arithmetic 
will need to provide for four types of needs. There are nine 
pupils who will need individual attention on reasoning in arith- 
metic: one who will need fewer exercises to master a particular 
principle, two who will need more exercises, four who will need 
to omit the more difficult aspects of the work, one who should 
have a modified application of the principles when this is possible, 
and one (pupil No. 13) who will not only need fewer exercises to 
master a particular principle but also should have a modified 
application of the principles. Special drill groups will be needed 
in each of the four types of interpretative reading. 

The problem in modern junior or senior high schools. — To 
the degree that a school has introduced a wide choice of subjects | 
and follows the policy of developing a separate program for each 
individual according to his needs, it relieves the classroom teacher 
of the task of attempting to care for several of the adjustments 
given in the list on pages 217-218. Of this list, each of the 
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following is entirely or almost entirely cared for. The numbering 
is that used in the list on pages 217-218. 


Correction of Deficiencies. 
1. Make-up work required by skipping. 
3. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in home training or 
social background. 
4. Assignment of activities to correct deficiencies in social habits. 
5. Attention to the correction of physical or health defects. 
Adjustment to Low Ability. 
8. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards for 
mastery. (Partly eliminated.) 


Adjustment to Proficient Pupils. 
g. Omission of subjects. 

ro. Omission of units of subject matter. (Partly eliminated.) 

11. Omission of all but new aspects of subjects. 

12. Minimum amount of drill assigned and minimum amount of time 
allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed standards for 
pupils of average ability. (Partly eliminated.) 

13. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding activities or 
subjects outside of the regular curriculum. 

15. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects. (Partly eliminated.) 


To the original group, on the other hand, it is necessary to add 
the adjustment to which reference is made in the discussion of 
failure and repeating — the adjustment of a course to suit differ- 
ences in the purpose of that course in the educational programs 
of pupils. 

The revision of the elementary-school list as it applies to 
Grade 8 and above in well-organized junior and senior high 
schools is as follows: 


Correction of Deficiencies. 

1. Make-up work required by failure or deficiency in one or more sub- 
jects or units of subjects (including elementary tool subjects). 

2. Consideration of ability to comprehend in assigning reading in infor- 
mational subjects, and setting assignments in such a manner as to 
correct deficiencies in reading abilities. 

IND. PUPIL — 16 
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Adjustment to Low Ability. 
3. Assignment of extra drill. 
4. Making simpler assignments and setting less extensive standards for 
mastery. 


Adjustment to Proficient Pupils. 

6. Omission of units of subject matter. 

7. Minimum amount of drill assigned and a minimum amount of time 
allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed standards set 
for pupils of average ability. 

8. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by increasing the number 
and variety of applications of principles involved, or by varying 
the method of attack. 

9. Enrichment of the programs of individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects. 


Adjustment to Educational Plans. 
10. Differences in purpose of a given course for pupils having markedly 
different educational programs. 


In the planning of each pupil’s entire program, all of these 
points must be taken into consideration. If this has been done, 
the class teacher may expect information as to the needs of pupils 
to be made available at the beginning of the term. In the. 
consideration of the problem of failure and repeating, definite 
information should be available concerning pupils who need 
make-up work. Knowledge as to deficiencies in tool subjects 
should be available from the results of standard tests on 
reading, arithmetic, language usage, and composition. If the 
planning of a pupil’s program calls for lower standards in a 
given subject, or the pursuit of a course for an uncommon pur- 
pose, the fact should be passed on to the teacher concerned. If 
it is planned to have a proficient pupil meet only average stand- 
ards with a minimum of time spent upon the subject, or to have 
him meet different standards by receiving assignments that will 
require different adaptations of principles or delving into new 
subject matter, this must likewise be passed on to the teacher 
concerned. 
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Whether a pupil needs to be assigned extra drill, or needs 
different types of reading assignments, is dependent upon his 
intelligence or ability in the given subject in the one case, and 
upon his mastery of reading techniques in the other. Whatever 
information along this line is available, such as marks from 
previous teachers, I. Q., or mental age, should be readily avail- 
able to the class teacher. He will need to supplement such 
information by the frequent use of diagnostic tests which will 
bring out deficiencies in the assignment of work from day to 
day and serve as a basis for adjusting the work to the needs of 
individuals. 

In summary, the high-school classroom teacher should expect 
to find recorded upon the program of each pupil who comes to 
him a definition of some of the individual adjustments he will be 
expected to make for that pupil. In addition, he should expect 
to find the record of tests in tool subjects for use in determining 
other adjustments. If, as is often the case, the pupil has a 
part in the process of getting his program to his various teachers, 
the recommendations and information can be recorded in sym- 
bols unintelligible to the pupil. Upon the basis of such infor- 
mation the classroom teacher can intelligently plan his work. 
He can then supplement this information by use of diagnostic 
tests, either of the standard variety or of his own construction. 

Given these facts about individual pupils, the work of the 
high-school teacher in making adjustments is similar to that of 
the elementary teacher in making the day-to-day adjustments 
in a similar subject. The adjustments in algebra, for example, 
are comparable to the adjustments the fifth-grade teacher must 
make in arithmetic, and may be dealt with in a manner similar 
to that discussed on pages 235 and 236. 

There are pupils who need more extensive drill to obtain a 
given result, due either to low ability or to a deficient mastery of 
previous work. There are other pupils whose plans require 
that the time spent upon the mastery of the subject shall be 
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less than that of the average pupil, so that they will have more 
time for some aspect of their work that to them is of greater im- 
portance than the superior mastery of the subject under con- 
sideration. There will be others who, although exceptionally 
capable, are depending for the adjustment of their entire pro- 
gram to their superior ability upon marked enrichment of the 
particular course under consideration. The last mentioned 
group will make exceptional demands upon the teacher. 

For the most part, such adjustments will be cared for through 
differentiation of assignments. Some pupils will be assigned 
more drill materials, or, in the case of a content subject, simpler 
and less extensive reading. Some pupils will be assigned less 
than the normal amount of drill material. Some pupils will 
be assigned special projects that may take the place of regular 
assignments over a considerable period of time, or more difficult 
and more extensive reading upon the subjects that are before the 
class for discussion. 

In the tool subjects such as mathematics and the languages, 
materials are coming on the market that assist the teacher in 
the adjusting of drill material to the needs of individuals. For 
example, Illustration 14 shows a page from a book of exercises 
and tests in algebra. The book gives two tests of equal diffi- 
culty upon each topic. This particular book serves more the 
purpose of bringing up deficiencies than that of enriching the 
course. But it introduces the self-administering idea that is 
being found so helpful in the elementary school. 

All the techniques discussed earlier in this chapter for de- 
veloping self-administering materials can be used in the enrich- 
ment of high-school courses as well as in the adjustment of drill 
materials. In some respects, the development of self-administer- 
ing tests for enrichment material in high-school courses is easier 
than in elementary-school courses, since the field of each teacher 
tends to be narrowed down to a single subject. 
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ILLUSTRATION 14 


A PAGE FROM A Book or INDIVIDUAL MATERIALS IN ALGEBRA! 
(Reduced in Size) 


i) ) 
q TEST NO. 74 f 
SIRNAME 2c te See eee ee ee DATE sees ee ee ee z 
“a > 
" OEE 29 dee oh en Se te ge le aa pre RIGHTS! ese ee es ¢ 
y 


SQUARES OF BINOMIALS 
Time: 5 min. 


Perform the following indicated operations, writing the results after the signs of equality: 


1. (p+ 9)? = 11. (3 —2)?= 21. (8m+1)2= 
2. (9-9)? = 12. (4 4)? = 22. (3m—1)2= 
3. (e¢+1)?= 13. (a—4)?= 23. (1—3 m)?= 
4. (x—1)?= 14.(a+3)?= 24. (a2 4+1)2= 
5.(1—2)?= 15. (@— 0.5)? = 25. (a2 +b)? = 

6. (e+ 2)?= 16, (2a+1)?= — 26. a? —b?)2= 

7. («—2)?= 17. (2a—1)?= 27. (2a? +6)2= 
8. (2—2)?= 18. (1—2a)?= 28. (2b? —a)?= 
9. (4#+3)?= 19. (a—26)?= 29. (2b? —3 a)?= 
10. (3+2)?= 20. (2b—a)?= 30. (2a+3b)2= 


After the rights have been checked, do over in the space below any exercise in which your result was 
found to be incorrect, so that you can find the source of your error. 


1 From Smith, D. E., Reeve, W. D., and Morss, E. L., Exercises and Tests in Algebra. 
Ginn and Company, 1926. By permission of the publishers. 
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PROBLEM 17 
Tue ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
Every teacher should develop proficiency in interpreting test results and 
other data as they have to do with the needs of his pupils. 
The following five pupils present interesting instructional prob- 
lems: 
1. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 


Entrance grade in this school system_....------------- Entrance grade in this school___------------- 
Grades skipped. .__3 7 aaa Wis pe Grades repeated-_--?4.0%1@--___-__- Half years spent in kinder- 
garten...-..=. laa eS Does pupil expect to go to high SNOOU: ae es pasa ary College?_- 2+7€¢_--_ 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?_ \7eacAere..% ee Mee 
Does he take music lessons outside of school? _~ .. Other lessons, if any, outside of school?__-.---- 


Drie deg a Racing _----------- Member of the following schgol teams or other organizations:____---- 


Pivi batman nee cab eaboeeneeetass Outside organizations:__ 1 
JoSu+ bg Se es wade Saree oe se sea cee What musical instruments?.. Leaaco..------,--------- 


What magazine does he read MOst?. ..o5-scees eww ses ees How is out-of-school time spent? ~ 2 
THETA AL......... Is there a room in the home where he can sfudy b 

himself? hat kind of music does he like best?__-___-------------- Has he a card for the 
public library?_ Apee-- Times each week spent at the movies?__._-_-___ What language is spoken 
in the home?__.-%__- Enghiehs Be ee How many books in the cog See 5 i Sao 
Specific: Wea kiiessess.. oon = Ss atin on Se we eS ee ee es Sr 
Physical . Defects. 522 «£5. Soe oe a a ee a ee eee ee ee 
Too mature socially for this group?__--_-------- ‘Too tmmature?..2- 220-252 Does the program of this 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
Gad SU0CE88) oc. ea Ec deena cedsameuacoet al gewnbenmuwuecaatoenn ect tect sent oes See ee ae 
Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 


Enrollment in this class___-_- LS oe ae Type of class ; 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. GenerabAbitity 5. Leadership. 9, Freehand Drawing - A _13. Spelling. ___A_ 
2. MechanicatAbility 6. Reading ____..__.___- A_10. Asithmetic -______ A 14. Music. -.._A 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Studs-&Scienee_ A _11. History ________ A__15. Shop Work___- 
4, Health 8. Language-Usage __.... A_12. Literature____________ 
GRADE 

3 4 5 os 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight .... Scores Equiv -————————"—-— - - - 
1,Q.13%_ E.Q./aS- Averages32 alents 
Chronological Age. . PCTs ees wae 
Heivhttatscaniics Seon b+ eoleares mie eeweree -lL-0_ 
Mental Tests iin. waacvnaotviosd een esosek anes. 
Achievement, vere Ge: ee eet ee ee 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning... --.----- — 42-7. 
Reading, General Significance... ..------ . 12- 
Reading, Predict Outcome....... ..-.---- sd2eee 5 
Reading, Precise Directions . shmaak) oak, 
Reading, Note Detailg.......... ---2---. -la=T_ 
‘Arithmetic Computation. . 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -«- 
Nature Study and Science 
History and Literature.......... --- 
sakes BARS Kant crane ook 
SPINE, pct skawicreecws se hish, eaeeeee ee 
Mathanical Aptitude. . peas eine es biewi eee eee  s 


Pupil’s Record......----Record of Class to which assigned. 
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2. Boy, Grade Five High, Semiannual-Promotion School 


PARSON sec Gaewcete ee eee. ee Tel. Nowsess.5s-5 Home Room..._-..--- Parenti 2 62 
SLE, See 5 er RAS ie ee ae nee Se ae Teacher_---,- Se Re er ge pee ee Py 
Date of Birth ____ SE, OLS Height... _- Pra ht te Waightnn A 60S, 
Entrance grade in this school system____£___._______- Entrance grade in this school. ____- Lf PP 
Grades skipped__-_-__-_- OM Ss ae Grades repeated___...._- ? Sion Soa Half years spent in kinder- 
watten. 266 S206 a5 ters Does pupil expect to go to high school?__. #-€2______ pale I-40 ee 


What-does he. want to do when he finishes schople.<.-- 6252 es et es 
op take music lessons sagekotles of school? <<. 22. Other lessons, if any, outside at school?. 2.25 
aes ary, SEP. SE Gow _____ Member of the eethen : school teams or other organizations:._._..-- 


ape ee apes eet Se How is out-of-school time spent?__-_._._-_-- 
Is there a_room in the home where he can study by 


ns ses } Has he a card for the 
public library?_.Y-4e___ Times egch week spent at the movies?__..2..___ What language is spoken 
in the home?___4____ eo Ee ee ee How many books in the home?______-__.--------- 
Specific Dea ln esee isa no os a Saag ce St ae Ser er hn ee SS 


Too mature socially for this group?__-___- ss, Loo immattre?.....-222._5 Does the program of this 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?____- eas eS es PR ESE 
Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 


Any other irregular features in this pupil’s school distory EE EE ES es Re ee eas Dee 
Enrollment in this class... /2~-----.------Type of class_ A... ratitdan oe) Me ree 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this ‘pupil is one of the poorest Sin his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 
1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing~-- -@Spelling ea: 
2. Mechanical Ability G Reading -=-. Ce 10. Amitlmetic . Cd ____- 14. Music____.Ce_ 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science. ...11. History_____----_--- 15. Shop Work. --~ 
4, Kexitir @) Language Usage _ C= ____- 12: Literature. s--. seems. 
ses GRADE : 
4-G.= fos Ket an 4 5 6 1 a 4 

ag mee eae Weight _... Scores Equiv- =— — : - ~ “ 
1.Q..£2.-E.Q.. 27. Average. 2S alents g 
Socks pneaees a fy fat ete: Las alee. 

ei See ee 
Mental Test......... ee ee JQ-3.. _lO-€. 
Achievement, Average.......... -------~ -O=?_ 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. en St eG 
Reading, Sentence Moonieg:: sa = §O>-f- 
Reading, Word Meaning -.....- See ey 
Arithmetic Computation. . iyi erecowaenbe nd: 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -------- -L2=49_ 
Nature Study and Science. Pee De re, fae A 
(History and Literature... 0.2... Scsss-a= =F 
—oe eager Shay atari for Seow 


Metatial Apatok: Bean Ook Sebo eee ese a 
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3. Boy, Grade Five High, Semiannual-Promotion School 


Schoolte2 sc ec act ap ese op ae eae eee Teacher... 32 cos fecces canoes. on oseeee 

Date of Birth... f/za/ 4 9/€........ Height. $3. Weight... 72. 

Entrance grade in this school system-_----------------- Entrance grade in this school__------ 

Grades skipped... Asch, pepe a Grades repeated____- Oe ee Half years spent in kinder- 
ie Ses @_____.--.--Does pupil expect to go to high school? ae College?..-. 


What magazine does he rea poppe How is out-of-school time abet fe 

Z = y Is there a room in the home where he Can study by 
eh a Aaacie Has he a card for the 
public libra: Ae. What language is spoken 


in the home?___...@& How many books in the home?__s9@.______------- 
Specific Weaknesses. ox a a a ce os a 
Physical: Defects...222 22 -440-Cér- . 222 ee ee aes ee ae = te ge ee ee 
Too mature socially for this group? Does the program of this 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average abilit¥ pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 

and isticcess)_-..... haar. a ee ee RON I ROME REE PCR eA OM ee tee 

Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 
—— 


Any other irregular features in this pupil’s school history. ----2=s~-.----.---------------------------- 


Enrollment in this Clase i/o ee Type of class___._- Caclay— Average. __ 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encir each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 
1. GerrererbAbilings 5. Leadership 9. Freehand Drawing BB. 13. Spelling _B. x 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading _ ___- 43 #-____,-10. Arithmetic --/3-pre-_14. Music________ 
3. AttitudetomerdHosk 7. Nature Study & Scienge £9. 12: Historvss—- eee 15. Shop Work____ 
4. Health 8. Vanguags Users - Usage ..¢9.7___- 12. Literatures. <5... -.s-2 
a G = of Age 

Variation from Normal Weight __-_ Scores Equiv- 
1.Q.-/2o. E.Q. -l07. Average_f/s~ alents 
Pane Ages SL: “76. tick £02 7s— COTR 

eight PS rs ee eee 
Mental Testa tosrewenes etn T2-8__ 713-0. 


Achievement, ane oma 
Reading, se 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. ..... 
Reading, Word Meaning........ _- 
Arithmetic Computation........ —- 
Arithmetic, Reasoning.......... -. 
Nature Study and Secnre wires hee 
History and Literature... . 

Language Usage. Seen ‘ 
Spelling iastng tease Pee welt Se 
Mechanical ‘Aptitude. awe fl 
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4. Girl, Grade Six, Annual-Promotion School 


Entrance grade in this school system. 3x4 Silo ee Se ance grade in this school...3.°4. er < 
Readies Shipped occ asic wk cc emenes Grades repeated. 3" - and__K-”- Half years spent in kinder= 
garten.. Mowe _________ Does pupil expect to go to — school?...¥2.e......- College?__Yy9._.-... 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?__.Te Tele. ph.cme...o peratar.__.-..-.. 
Does he take eae Sigee outside of school?__Yie@__-_ Other lessons, if any, outside of school?___..... 
..Senday__.S<h. Se ee Member of the following school teams or other organizations:__-.---. 
Be WO eee ee Outsidevorranizations:. “Won ¢ =... bd Soe nec 
oe eee ee eee ea What imusical Instrumente). . 2090.0 0.0222 t 2 
w hat magazine does he read most?_- MUG. ¥i Coe How is out-of-school time spent?_. Study au 
Assists pen ©: Tinie de® ee Is there a room in the home where he can study by’ 
himself? _ Yes What kind of music does he like best?. OF Che $.t¥r_3-__ Has he a card for.the 
public library?.-\y a -... Times cach week spent at the movies?._.Q____- What language is spoken 
in the home?__--E = Nis hee od ae How many books in the home?_. J B____-.--=---- 
PSRICGA EA SESS E Sey eee are eh SOS ce SES ae Samoans Sa aascee 
EES WW Bes Sos ed rapes Sahel ey Sm 5 pan a ee pS ay pen oe av Nae a an ae ae 
Too mature socially for this group?..TLe eee Too immature?_..YNo_____- Does the program of this 


Has this mupil ever Poa: ina ae af ee than average shiity pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
2G) GS SE ae 8 ge Se ee es SE eee 2 ae ee ee EN OR eas ee ena re ee eS 
Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of aes 


ech Gf BC. She 5 ene oe aan ee oe ee et Ie | eye in es Bee eee eS 
Any other irregular features in this pupil's school history____..-..-..------------ 
Enrollment in this class_...........-.-=----Type of class....Lax-m_.a_).- 


Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability 5. Leadership 9. Frechand Drawing - C_13. Spelling =-B. 
2. Mechanical Ability 6. Reading _.___..._..---. 8-10. Arithmetic ______ _4 C_14. Music___-- B.: 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science. 8B -11. History___--_-_-_- S 15. Shop Work-_--- 
4+. Health 8. Language Usage -_-__--- 219. Literature: 2-2. 2 Coe 
‘ a 
ec 3 4 5 6 4 8 9 10 

apap ime Norinal Weight -_-- Scores Equiv- = : 

1.Q..78__ E.Q.-31_ Average ¥J- alents 9 We ie ats 
gan Age:. REG oe ee ea 

PNAS Re NM ie Be ss ee ip ey Be (Pe a re Hoenn a A 
eal oe ee ee ee ier ee a 9-5_ aos sp 
Achievement, Average........-- Lou Pies es ee ren Ser 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. ite tee een On 'L.9, Se 
Reading, Sentence eae ey ay ee es Fe ee pe ea eee 
Reading, Word Meaning........ -------- -H=-6.. : 3 ; ee ee, 
Arithmetic Computation: ....... -------- -dl=df- . 3 ere. ee 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . Pe eee 2 ———— eels 
Nature Study and as ta eee a ea 7 : ees at oe 
PHistony and Literatuncen,s.. tne, cose nde a ald taa, ae : ee as 
Language Usage. . pe ere ee ey fe ee dae é a, ee ee 
Bipellingie mee: pee ees sae pee es Se Bay & kee i : ; 5 (ee eS ees 
Mechanics Accate.. Ae . ; ? eae, 
Pupil’s eae ph eee Record of Section to sbieh assigned. 


Use vertical Jine to represent grade standard. 
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5. Boy, Grade Seven, Annual-Promotion Schcol 


Entrance grade in this school system-------- bvscdndns Entrance grade in this schoo]------- p= es 
Grades akipped. co... Leases se-en- yen Grades! repeated seiennou 2s eee eee sen Half years spent in kinder- 
garten.< scceas no eeee eae Does pupil expect to go to high school? _. Ae¢ ee College?__.-2f@-_- 
What does he want to do when he finishes school?. Kechaaxcnet....?Gugenten ____-_------ 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__--- eieaata Other lessons, if any, Outside of school?__-.----.- 
ee, Oz kes A fats kayo Member of the following school teams or other organizations:_~ 2 
ities banda seen ae Oaee Outside organizations:_._72 CN epete | Sees vee 
gi eice cael eel deo te sees avers See ees What musical instruments?.. 22,25 22-2 Sees Se eee 
What magazine does he read most? A4eyo. “fe ____,_ How is outyof-school time spent?_ 44 


Is there a room in the home where he can s' dy. y 
Has he a card for ee 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than pronee ability pupils? (Give grade and nature of class 
and’ enceess). Sctsc cs stats lsecsc ec thse eesse ee etetettesg tae eee eee ee ee 
Variations from section program at any time in past (give grade, type of section, and nature of variation) 
Any other irregular features inthis pupil’s school history...2---=-2t.20- Ses—5- =o sos s cee oe eee 
Enrollment in this class_-_---- Fi pein OE at Type Of lass. 22 9 cee oa ee ee eee 


Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1. General Ability Si, besereadietticeitte B 9. Freehand Drawing - -13. Spelling lh. 
2. Mechanical Ability 6; ReneS oo oececaee se 10. Acithmetion _..._7__ 14. Music. cn -S= a 
3. Arttittdetowerdslark 7. MeatweStuiedeScience.4 11. Histone ______ A\__15. Shop Work__ __ 
4. Heaith 8. Language Usage ______ B12. Literature... 42:2 ccus. 
GRADE 

Age 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Variation from Normal Weight ___. Scores Equiv- ; a 
EO imaanan Bs Qapese Mash oe meee ees ey te eer SM Ee yy, 
Chronological Age... .........-. 


IS hte ys ch ac ateiasehs «1 eres Miah een ae 
Mental Test . a.otee 
Achievement, ‘Average... 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning... 
Reading, General Significance. . 
Reading, Predict Outcome. ..... 
Reading, Precise Directions ..... 
Reading, Note Details. ........: 22.-.22- 
Arithmetic Computation. . 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . 
Nature Study and Science. . 
History and Literature. 
Language Usage. . 5 a eee aid 
SpeHing rng. wynntsy vaece en ack, Seon 
Mechanical Aptitude............ 


Pupil’s Record___..._. -.Record of Section to which assigned. 
Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 


In several instances the teachers of these pupils (pages 246- 
250), unaided by any attempt to gather pertinent facts about 
them, were entirely oblivious to the special problems that these 
pupils presented. 
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Assignment: Describe the individual needs of each of the five pupils 
whose records are shown on pages 246-250. The following more or less 
arbitrary rules may be used: 

a. Allow a variation of six months in achievement average before suggest- 
ing any adjustment of a marked character. 

6. Allow a variation of a year in an individual subject before suggesting 
any adjustment of a marked character. 

c. Allow a variation of five to eight points in I. Q. or E. Q. before suggest- 
ing any adjustment of a marked character. 

d. A variation of five points in I. Q. is roughly equal to a variation of a 
half year in achievement average. For example, a pupil who is five points 
ahead of the class average in I. Q. but a half year behind the class in achieve- 
ment, should have a normal program. A pupil six months ahead of his 
class in average achievement and five points ahead of his class in I. Q. 
may be expected to carry twice as much extra school work and outside 
activities as the pupil who is average in ability and six months ahead of his 
class in achievement, or the pupil who is average in achievement but five 
points ahead of his class in I. Q. 

e. A pupil a year and a half above standard in a drill subject such as 
spelling, arithmetic computation, or language usage, may well be per- 
mitted to discontinue work in such a subject, or to take only the new aspects 
of the work for a year. In schools having semiannual promotions the 
margin for such release may well be a year instead of a year and a half. 


PROBLEM 18 


GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASS AS A METHOD OF ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 
TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


To what degree can the adjustment of instruction to individual needs 
be brought about by grouping within the class? 


One of the most common attempts to adapt instruction to 
individual needs is the grouping within the class. There are 
few schools that do not have at least one teacher using this 
device, and there are few schools in which all the teachers use 
this device. The number of groups varies from two to six, and 
the method varies from the plan of having a given group to- 
gether in all their work, to the shifting-group plan described 
on the following pages. 
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A teacher of a high-sixth grade used a group method with his 
class. He sectioned them into four groups according to ability. 
The four groups did not have the same pupils in each group, as 
the pupils varied in ability from subject to subject. One pupil 
was in Group 2 in arithmetic, Group 4 in reading, Group 3 in 
history, and Group 1 in geography. The following table illus- 
trates the grouping of five pupils in this room. There was 
nothing static about this grouping. As soon as a pupil was 
able to do better work in a higher or lower group he was shifted. 


‘METHOD OF SECTIONING A CLAss USED BY A SIXTH-GRADE TEACHER 


Porn ARITHMETIC READING History GEOGRAPHY 
GRouP GROUP Group GROUP 


I I I 
ees let Pens ae 2 3 4 
LN gods, PO 3 4 4 
Wier aye: err ee I 2 2 
Vi eee ne 2 3 3 


His plan in arithmetic was as follows: The subject was 
commission and percentage. The objectives for the four groups 
were: 


Group 1 — to increase familiarity with problems in profit and loss. 
Group 2 — to drill on problems in commission. 

Group 3 — to introduce the subject of commission. 

Group 4 — to drill on fractional equivalents and their use in every- 


day examples. 

Assignments for Groups 1 and 2 were on the blackboard. 
The pupils took their group seats and commenced work with no 
directions from the teacher. Group 4 passed to the blackboard 
with slips of paper on which were written common fractions. 
These were to be copied and converted into percentage equiva- 
lents. The pupils. in Group 3 were then introduced to the 
subject of commission by means of questions relating to their 
own experiences. Simple mental problems were worked. This 
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group then solved more difficult problems at the board. While 
Groups 3 and 4 were solving problems at the board, the work 
of Groups 1 and 2 was checked. 

The plan for history was as follows: The lesson unit for the 
week was the Crusades. The pupils’ own textbook had been 
studied and reported on at the first lesson of the unit. Special 
topics and reports were assigned by groups. The plan of the 
lesson was to obtain, through reports and group discussion, a 
clear idea of that great religious movement. Groups met with 
their chairmen, who had been elected for their executive ability. 
These leaders opened the discussion with questions, then reports 
were given and topics discussed. Questions which could not be 
answered in the groups were taken down and discussed during 
the next meeting of the class as a whole. The time of the 
teacher was spent for the most part with the group slowest to 
respond. At the end of thirty minutes the class came together 
as a whole for the next assignment. 

The teacher conducted geography and language lessons in 
much the same manner. For the introduction and presentation 
of a topic, also the summing up after the discussions, the entire 
class was in the teacher’s charge. During the discussion of the 
topic as a whole, the class worked as a single group, each 
member of the group contributing according to his ability. 


Assignment: 1. How would this plan of sectioning adapt itself to meet- 
ing the needs of the pupils shown in Table 22, pages 200-201, so far as 
arithmetic is concerned? In the study of history? 

2. Which adjustments listed in the summary, pages 217-218, will not be 
met by this plan? 

3. Compare this plan of instruction with the single-group plan with varied 
assignments and supplementary individual work, presented in the text of 
this chapter (pages 218-237), as to (1) probable effectiveness, (2) amount 
of work for the teacher. 

4. How does this attempt to break a class up into teaching units compare 
with the attempt in the one-room rural schools and small high schools to 
combine groups for instructional purposes? 
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PROBLEM 19 


Group Projects AS A Metuop oF ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The failure of traditional classroom methods of instruction, even when 
assisted by ability grouping, to make adequate provisions for individual 
boys and girls, has been the cause of many attempts to adjust methods of 
instruction. 


The teacher of a high-fifth-grade class carried out a project 
in reading called “A Visit to Bookland.” In place of the 
traditional reading lesson of so many pages in a textbook, the 
pupils were permitted to select a book of their choice from a 
selected list. The pupils read such books as Bunny Brown and 
his Sister Sue, Heidi, King of the Golden River, Peter Pan, 
Dutch Twins, An Old-Fashioned Girl, Pollyanna, along with 
Swiss Family Robinson, Robin Hood, Scouting on Lake Champlain, 
Treasure Island, and Robinson Crusoe. After the books were 
read, the pupils wrote a clever three-act play entitled, A Visit 
to Bookland. ‘The setting and ending formed a composite of 
the best work and suggestions of the entire class. The charac- 
ters of the play, except the three main ones who carried the 
plot along, were characters from the books read, to be im- 
personated by the members of the class. After the play was 
written and revised, it was presented to the entire school in 
the auditorium. Each character designed his own costume, as - 
there was opportunity enough in this play to tax the most fan- 
tastic of tastes and talents, from the designing of the costume of 
the King of the Golden River, to Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday. 
The most romantic interests could be captivated by Scouting 
on Lake Champlain, while the more sedate small girl could 
dream through An Old-Fashioned Girl. There were a variety 
of abilities to be utilized: the play writer, the stage manager, 
the dramatic reader, the costume designer, the curtain raiser, 
and the business manager had an opportunity to show their 
best talents, 
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Assignment: 1. How could this project in reading be utilized to make the 
adjustments of the type that requires occasional planning? 

2. How could it contribute to the meeting of the day-to-day adjustments 
that are needed? 

3. Indicate to what degree the use of this method would care for the 
individual adjustments listed in the summary, pages 217-218. 

4. Is the chief purpose of the project method to adapt instruction to 
individual needs or to contribute to common needs of the entire group? 


PROBLEM 20 
MetuHops oF MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


There are a great many devices that are used to meet individual needs. 
Which contribute sufficiently to merit use? 


The following is a list of individual adjustments reported by 
the elementary and high-school teachers of a large city: 


. Individual assignments. 

. Special attention in class period. 

Chance to ask questions in class. 

Suggestions beyond assignments. 

Kept after school to do extra work of some degree of difficulty. 
. Special attention in supervised study. 

. Attempt to interest by special talks. 

Called on for frequent recitations. 

Do extra work and explain to slow pupils. 
Extra work to make up for absence or transfer. 
. Extra work outside of class. 

. More advanced work from another text. 

. Special attention in class period. 

. Conference with parents. 

. Excused from theme*work. 

. Rewrite themes two or more times. 

Revision of written work. 

Copy misspelled words. 

Frequent recitations. 

. Privilege of choosing subject for special report. 
. Special drill on the mechanics of English, other than class period. 
. Adjust questions to child’s nature. 

. Teacher attention in written work. 
Requirements lessened. 


CMI ANA YD H 
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Choice in theme subject. 
Written record of errors. 


. Care in questioning. 


Teacher aid in word selection in composition. 


. Teacher assistance on book reports. 
. Repeat course. 

. Extra dramatic play work. 

. Special study and reports. 

. Omission of home work. 


Critical study of poetry with the teacher after school. 


. Class in mechanics after school. 

. Themes used as an example to a class. 

. Write extra themes. 

. Decrease amount of work. 

. More advanced work. 

. Use pupil to demonstrate games. 

. Student made leader of class. 

. Have student teach games to others. 

. Constant watching on the part of the teacher. 


Students used as leaders in games. 


. Students permitted to enter into group games only. 

. Oral report instead of written. 

. Choose own books to read. 

. Excused from oral recitation. 

. Bright student not called on frequently. 

. Student given book different from that used by his class. 
. Use students to do odd jobs. 

. Give easier reading. 

. Teacher forcing child to read. 

. Use of play period, to make up reading. 

. Teacher reads to the students. : 

. Teacher reads just the selections the students like. 

. Bright students help develop projects. 

. Bright pupils assist teacher. 

. Bright pupils assist slower pupils. 

. Bright pupils used as monitors. 

. Extra time given on certain subjects. 

. Bright pupils given hardest tasks; most difficult problems. 
. Permission to take the textbook home for night study. 

. Certain students given front seats. 
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65. Bright pupils choose their own problems to work on. 
66. English given twice daily. 

67. Child sent to detention room. 

68. Called on very seldom to recite orally. 

69. Demoted. 


7o. Made president of club. 

71. Criticize other pupils. 

72. Works out the songs to teach others. 

73- Good singers used as leaders of groups. 

74. Monotones and slow singers used only in group work. 
75. Special drill given to monotones. 

76. Seating of students according to ability to sing. 
77- Drills in ear training. 

78. Solo work for class demonstration. 

79: Given difficult songs and sections. 

80. Mediocre singers given especially attractive work. 


81. Absolute monotones given only appreciation work. 
82. Gather extra material. 

83. Leaders in projects. 

84. Bright students given especial assignments. 

85. Given the more difficult parts of the assignments. © 


Assignment: 1. Using the list of adjustments on pages 217-218, indicate 
adjustments toward which each of these devices would make a contribution 
on the grade level in which you are most interested. If you believe the 
contribution is such that few or no cases of adjustment of a given type will 
be overlooked if the device is used, indicate that fact. 


PROBLEM 21 
VARIATION IN A CLASS PROGRAM DEMANDED BY CLASS ACHIEVEMENT 


Frequently, due to unusual success or failure of previous teachers, a pupil 
is found to be much more highly developed in one subject than in another. 
This demands attention when the teacher’s schedule is being made. 


The dotted line in the profile of Pupil 1 in Problem 17 (page 
246) shows the average achievement of her class. 


Assignment: 1. What changes from the normal program should be 
made in scheduling the work of this class? 
2. Would this class as a whole be able to carry an enriched program? 
3. To what degree would the adjustments you are suggesting for the class 
as a whole meet the needs of Pupil 1? 
IND. PUPIL— 17 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY OF THE ADJUSTMENTS DISCUSSED IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


DJUSTMENTS to individual needs have been discussed 
A in the preceding chapters largely from the standpoint of 
individual teachers. The purpose has been to show the 
problems that are faced in the traditional school or in the school 
modified only by the introduction of modern junior-high-school 
and senior-high-school organizations. Many teachers to-day 
are facing these problems unaided. 

Recently, a study’ was made of the activities along these lines 
in 654 elementary schools, the principals of which were members 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. It was indicated that while 
teachers in most schools are aided in one or more ways by ad- 
ministrative adjustments-of one kind or another, they must 
depend largely upon their own resources in the task of adjusting 
schools to the needs of individuals. If group intelligence tests, 
or standard educational tests, are given in a third of these schools, 
it is by the teacher, unaided. In two thirds of these schools, 
the teacher of a class is not assisted in assigning the placement 
of pupils at the end of aterm. Ina third of these schools, there 
is no permanent record of the pupils’ past school experience 
available. In three fourths of these schools, any information 
concerning the home and the social environment of the pupils 
must be collected upon the initiative of the teacher if it is to be 
available. In 80 per cent of these schools, the teacher is not 


1 Dyer, W. P., Activities of the Elementary Principal for the Improvement of Instruction. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pages 59-70. 
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aided in making a systematic analysis of all the records per- 
taining to the classification of pupils. 

In the actual meeting of needs, the situation is similar. In 
only 4o per cent of the schools is there an opportunity or ungraded 
room. In but 36 per cent of the schools are the overage boys 
and girls selected under the principal’s direction and assigned 
to satisfactory work in junior high school. In 60 per cent of the 
schools, a plan is available for assigning pupils to a lower or a 
higher grade to receive instruction in subjects in which they are 
ahead of or behind the class. 

Teachers are struggling valiantly to meet the needs of boys 
and girls in spite of the lack of adequate assistance in either 
defining the needs of boys and girls or in making adjustments 
required by the needs they discover. That their success is by 
no means negligible is indicated by such recognition as that 
given in the following editorial in the New York Sun: 


The School of To-day 


Cartoonists still picture school as a place of imprisonment for the young, 
with the teacher in the guise of an unsympathetic taskmaster sternly super- 
vising the lockstep of learning. However justifiable such a presentation 
may have been in the past, it now is belied at every turn, and never more 
so than to-day when the city’s army of school children are returning to their 
studies. SHAKESPEARE saw the schoolboy “creeping like snail, unwillingly” 
to his studies. Any one who paused to observe the throngs of happy young- 
sters to-day must have been impressed by the cheerfulness, even the eager- 
ness, with which most of them approached the beginning of another semester 
of instruction. 

It might repay parents to investigate the cause of this. They will find, 
to be sure, brighter school buildings, more play space, a greater diversity 
of activities and more interesting methods of instruction. But, more 
important, they will discover that the teacher of to-day looks upon her 
charges as a group of individuals rather than as an instructional unit which 
must go through a prescribed, uniform program. No physical director 
would require a weak, puny boy and his stronger, more muscular playmate 
to go through identical exercises. So the modern school recognizes that 
there are mental differences among children which necessitate different 
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adaptations of the course of study. What is an easy task for one child may 
well prove an impossible, heartbreaking assignment for another. 

It is the effort to modify the school program in accordance with indi- 
vidual differences — even though the effort be not entirely successful — 
which as much as anything else tends to make the school of to-day pleasanter 
than was its predecessor of a generation ago. 


Doubtless a great many of the problems will always remain 
teachers’ problems. In spite of the valuable contributions that 
may be expected from scientific experimentation, there is little 
hope that any plan will automatically meet the entire range of 
individual needs. It will doubtless always be important for 
teachers to obtain some grasp of the whole task of individual 
adjustment that faces the school. If outside help fails them, 
they can at least keep from overlooking many important adjust- 
ments. If outside help relieves them of certain aspects of this 
important duty, they can all the better judge what remains for 
their own efforts. They can thereby avoid the ever-present 
danger that enthusiasm over a new plan of organization or a new 
method of instruction will blind them to the shortcomings of 
such a plan in the education of boys and girls. 

In the chapters that follow, a number of administrative aids 
that have been tried or proposed are discussed. The purpose is 
to show the direction in which teachers can look for aid and to 
assist them in the task of appraising what remains to be done 
when such assistance is not provided them. 

To facilitate the appraisal of any program for meeting in- 
dividual needs, a summary of adjustments described in Chap- 
ters II to VI is given on pages 262-264. For each adjustment 
the grades or ages to which it applies are indicated; and the 
index (pages 377-378) shows the pages where it is dis- 
cussed. This summary should be helpful in appraising the 
program of the classroom teacher for his own class, or an ad- 
ministrative program for assisting him in making adjustments. 


1 The Sun, New York, N. Y., September 12, 1927. 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS 


GRADES OR How Mapr 
AGES TO UNDER 
/ ISTMENT! 7 
ADJUSTMENT WHICH IT ORDINARY 
“ APPLIES CONDITIONS? 


Adjustment to Low Ability 


Te Assignment ollextraranll ayn eee ; jet A? 
2. Making simpler assignments and set- 
ting less extensive standards for mas- 
tefy? cy; ellen a oie een See eens ee eee 1-8 
3. Retardation . : ii 
4. Development of a “markedly different 
CULTICUIUT er ee ee oe ee ee £12 B 


Adjustment to Unusual Proficiency in 
Ordinary School Work 
5. Omission of subjects ete ia 
6. Omission of units of subject matter... 8-12 A 
7. Minimum amount of drill or study 

assigned and minimum amount of 

time allowed when able pupils are not 

expected to exceed standards set for 


average pupils. . . : I-12 A 
8. Omission of all but new ‘aspects of sub- 
Hecisuaae : ' 1-8 A 


Q. Enrichment of the programs ‘of indi- 
viduals by adding activities or subjects A 
outside of the regular curriculum . . . . K-12 } eee 

to. Enrichment of the program of indi- (8-12, 
viduals by increasing the number and 
variety of applications of principles 
involved, or by varying the method of 
attackers : K-12 A 

11. Enrichment of the programs ‘of. indi- 
viduals by adding new subject matter 


in the ordinary subjects 29.) 5 2: K-12 A 
TORBA CCElEra tion iimese Jansen cer beten ts oo acer K-12 B 
Adjustment to Special Disabilities in Ordi- 
nary School Work 
D3ir DUECIA ACTETUOD o.- 5. ascck A kt oh aoe Cave I-12 A 
74,, Omission 01 subjects"? 6a. 4 eee 8-12 B 


1 See index, “ Adjustments,” pages 377-378, for pages where discussed in the text. 
2 A. Adjustments which are ordinarily made by the class teacher as a part of his day-to- 
ay wor! 
B. Adjustments made in the planning of the programs of pupils for a school term. 
C, Adjustments made by outside authorities. 
D. Case study. 


J 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS — Continued 
a A SES Ee 


ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment to Health and Physical Defects 
15. Correction by outside aid 
16. Special attention and supervision. 


Correction of Deficiencies in School Subjects 
17- Make-up work necessitated by skip- 
ping 


18. Make-up \ work or extra drill necessi- 


tated by failure or absence . 


to. Make-up work necessitated by defi-. 


ciencies in tool subjects, training in 
which is no longer Cia in the 
curriculum 


20. Consideration of ability ‘to do type 


of reading assigned in any _ subject 
and setting assignments in such a 
manner as to correct deficiencies . 

21. Repeating 

Adjustment to Special A bilities 

22. Addition of subjects or activities 
outside of the regular curriculum . 

Social Adjustments 

23. Special promotion 


24. Assignment of activities to correct 


deficiencies in home training or 
social background 


25. Assignment of activities to correct de- 


ficiencies in social habits or attitudes . 


Correction of Other Educational Deficiencies 


26. The assignment of activities or sub- 
jects to correct deficiencies in impor- 
tant appreciations in the field of art . 

27. Attention to lack of development 
in character, attitude toward work, 
good work habits. a 


Adjustment to Vocational Needs 
28. Specific training . 


29. Supplementary training 


GRADES OR How Mape 
AGES TO UNDER 
WHICH IT ORDINARY 

APPLIES CONDITIONS 
K-12 (c 
K-12 A 
1-8 A 
I-12 A 
7-12 A 
3-12 A 
I-I2 | B 
ee, 1-8, A 
8-12, B 
ey B 
I-12 1-8, A 
8-12, B 
1-8, A 
ne) “ 
8-12, B 
7-12 B 
K-12 A, D 
Final 
years 
8-12 
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SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENTS — Concluded 


GRADES OR cigs MADE 
rage oe AGES TO NDER 
ADJUSTMENT Wuicu IT ORDINARY 
APPLIES CONDITIONS 
Adjustment to Limited Stay in School 
30. Vocational needs considered. . . . . .| | Age 13 B 
| and over 


31. Special programs in junior high school 

fOr OVerAa ge PUpIISs 5... eee een nee 1-6 B 
32. Lessen emphasis on courses that 

have chief purpose in basis they 

give for training beyond what is 

expected of the pupil concerned . . . . 8-12 B 


College Preparation 


33. Care to meet needs of a paps 
expects to,entery urea ae : 8-12 B 


Adjustment to Educational Plans 
34. Adjustment of purpose of a course 
to meet needs of pupils having 
markedly different educational pro- 
QTAMS 35,0 a Os ee ee eee 8-12 A 
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PART III 


ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS IN DISCOVERING AND 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


CHAPTER VIII 


SPECIAL SERVICES THAT AID IN DISCOVERING THE NEEDS 
OF PUPILS 


HE inability of classroom teachers to be possessed of all 
the skills and information required for the adequate 
diagnosis of needs has led to the development of a variety 

of special services. Such terms as visiting teacher, vocational 
counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist, dean of girls, and director 
of research and guidance that have recently come into peda- 
gogical vocabulary indicate some of the directions in which school 
administration is reaching out to assist teachers. These are 
titles given to specialists who contribute in one way or another 
to the diagnosis of the needs of individuals, and to the develop- 
ment of ways and means by which the burden of meeting certain 
types of individual needs may be lifted from classroom teachers. 
The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the contributions made 
by such special services. 


Personal Services 


The visiting teacher. — The visiting teacher is a worker trained 
in problems of educational and social adjustment. Her purpose 
is to provide an intelligent and understanding contact between 
the school and the home. Her duty is to visit the homes of 
children who for any reason are not doing satisfactory work in 


school, and to obtain codperation from the home and an under- 
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standing of home conditions that may throw light upon the 
difficulties encountered. She frequently obtains information 
which has a bearing upon the placement of a pupil. A somewhat 
similar function is performed by the trained attendance officers 
in those school systems that are making the attendance depart- 
ment a real service department between the home andthe school, 
rather than merely a bureau for enforcing compulsory attendance 
laws. 

The dean of girls. — The dean of girls, as a specialist in school 
extracurricular activities and in the personal problems of girls, 
can often contribute to the planning of individual programs and 
the discovery of instructional needs, particularly of girls. In 
some school systems she is expected to perform some of the duties 
attacked by the vocational counselor which are discussed later 
in this chapter. Many of the recent writings on the work of the 
dean of girls recommend such extension of her field. Consider- 
ing the importance of her primary duties, it is probably not 
advisable to expect the contribution of the dean of girls to the 
problems discussed in this book to be more than incidental. 

The school psychologist.— The school psychologist is a 
product of the testing movement. When such an officer is con- 
nected with a department of research or vocational guidance, it 
is for the purpose of giving mental tests — particularly the 
individual intelligence tests — and of supervising the develop- 
ment of classes for mentally retarded pupils. Some school 
systems that do not have a department of research employ such 
an officer to perform the duties outlined above and one or more 
of the duties of the department of research. 

Like the work of the school physician, the specialized work of 
the psychologist is indispensable. It is rare that a teacher is 
trained sufficiently to give the individual intelligence tests that 
are so essential before making momentous decisions based upon 
a pupil’s mental ability. 

Such service should be provided in small communities by the 
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codperation of several small communities, or by the state depart- 
ment of education. In Massachusetts, a state clinic for the 
examination of overage pupils travels from community to com- 
munity throughout the state. A somewhat similar service is 
provided in New York and Wyoming. 

The vocational counselor.— The vocational counselor is a 
specialist employed in junior and senior high schools to assist 
teachers in the problem of planning the programs of individual 
pupils, in giving vocational advice to individual pupils, and in 
providing information upon occupations with respect to nature 
of work, training required, and the probable financial rewards. 
The duties of counselors in New York city have been summarized 
(by Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer) as follows: 


Under the direction of the counselor, pupils in classes fill in question- 
naires showing something of the economic and social background of the 
family and of the aptitudes, interests, and ambitions of the child. The 
returns are kept by the counselor. ¢ 

The counselors give talks on occupations inthe seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, based on trade and occupational studies and on actual ex- 
perience in the employment bureau, and including in simple terms the 
historical development of present industry, the functions of employers’ 
associations and labor unions, and business and social ethics. 

The counselors conduct excursions to high schogls, industries, exhibits, 
etc. 

Moving pictures showing conditions and processes in industry are shown 
in connection with occupational talks. 

The counselors interview and re-interview pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades as indicated above, and also applicants for working papers. 

The counselor sends the child’s record and the report of guidance based 
upon it to the continuation schools if he be obliged to attend one, and to 
the employment bureau to serve as a basis for his choice of course or of job. 

Conferences are held with parents at the school, by the counselor. 

Home visits are made by the counselor wherever there is a conflict 
between the choice of the parent or child and the counselor’s point of view, 
if the parent fails to confer with the counselor in school. 

1 The Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 


Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education for the Industries, pages 84-85. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1924. 
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The duties of such officers in the Detroit plan are reported 
(by Professor A. H. Edgerton) as follows: 


1. Providing initial interviews and conferences, especially for classifying 
pupils and for encouraging those who are entering the school to think more 
seriously of their educational advantages and occupational possibilities. 
It is attempted to have all boys and girls interviewed regarding these prob- 
lems, either individually or in small groups, or both, during the early part 
of the first year. 

2. Following-up and helping to adjust pupils who did not succeed in making 
tentative plans during their first year or years. Pupils are encouraged to 
consult with their school counselors or advisers whenever they have any 
general or specific questions pertaining to the election of, or preparation for, 
life occupations. 

3. Arranging group meetings to hear talks by those who are especially 
qualified to speak and to answer questions about their chosen occupations. 
Conferences often are made optional for. pupils who, having made tentative 
decisions, can benefit by talks from unbiased men and women who have 
succeeded in their callings. 

4. Providing occupational studies in separate classes and by assisting 
teachers of English, social science, physical science, health education, prac- 
tical arts, vocational subjects, etc., for imparting related occupational in- 
formation to show relationships between the subjects of instruction and the 
occupations which involve them. (This usually results in making courses 
of study that will respect individual needs and capacities.) These occu- 
pational studies, which have become recognized parts of the courses of study 
in several subjects, include such considerations as importance of work, 
constancy of demand for employment, working conditions, qualifications 
and training needed, possible rewards and advancement, etc., in order to 
help pupils who continue their school work to select programs of training and 
courses in higher education more wisely, and to help those who find it 
necessary to leave school with a minimal amount of education to choose and 
plan their procedure more thoughtfully. 

5. Codperating with teachers in keeping cumulative records of each pupil’s 
performance both inside and outside (where possible) of school. Coun- 
selors and other school representatives are interested in the results of tests 
of general intelligence as a basis for general classification, but they also 
recognize the importance of interpreting these records of a general measure 
as only one of the many factors resulting from testing pupils’ abilities and 
interests in various ways through school and outside performance. 
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6. Codperating with the department which issues working permits to children 
who are leaving full-time school, but are required by law to attend continua- 
tion classes for eight hours a week. It is attempted to interview each 
applicant at the school before a formal request for this permit is made at the 
central office of the Attendance Department where it is issued. 

7. Codperating with all other school and outside agencies which interview 
parents and children, investigate home and working conditions, and in any 
way pass upon the advisability or necessity for individual children to leave 
any particular school or to be transferred from one school to another. 
Every effort is made to solicit the coéperation of parents and others con- 
cerned in helping children to select suitable courses of study or training pro- 
grams in preparation for their occupational interests or chosen plans. 

8. Codperating with the placement officers, codrdinators, and others that 
advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are qualified for part-time work, 
who desire positions upon leaving schools, or who wish to transfer to other 
employment. Each pupil who has decided to leave school benefits to some 
extent by the supervision of his employment contacts and training adjust- 
ments, and his employer unquestionably profits either directly or indirectly 
by this clearing-house for information that is available and needed.1 


Inasmuch as a trained vocational counselor usually has five 
hundred or more pupils to counsel, it is obvious that his work 
can be only supplementary to that of the home-room teacher in 
the planning of pupil programs. The counselor should be con- 
sidered as a specialist contributing to the basis upon which the 
home-room teacher makes his final judgment as to the pupil’s 
program. 

School health service. — The periodic physical examination 
of pupils by qualified physicians and the general oversight of 
the school nurse should give to a teacher definite information 
as to defects that should be corrected by operation, by atten- 
tion to diet, by corrective exercise or attention to posture, 
and those difficulties that demand special attention in the day- 
to-day school program of pupils. In the last group come par- 
ticularly eye, ear, and general health defects. The danger to 


1 The Twenty-Third Vearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part II. 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education for the Industries, pages 74-75. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1924. 
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avoid in the use of such service is that of leaving the whole matter 
of follow-up to the physician or school nurse. Even if the plan 
calls for the follow-up by the school nurse, the classroom teacher 
should see that the system functions for her pupils. Cases where 
difficulties have been diagnosed and forgotten are all too frequent. 

The school principal. — The school principal may perform any 
of the activities listed as special services, except that of the 
medical examiner. However, there are certain services that 
should be performed by all principals. To the extent that the 
superintendent’s immediate staff does not provide such services 
as those discussed on pages 276-282, the responsibility falls to 
the principal. Even in those school systems that have developed 
staff departments for leadership and coérdination, the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the suggested plans and adapting them to 
the individual schools falls upon the individual principals. The 
principals in turn must depend for the success of the services 
they offer upon the receptive attitudes of the classroom teachers. 

The guidance clinic. — Occasionally pupils are found who are 
out of step with their possibilities. Everything that the parents 
or teachers attempt to do to arouse their interest seems to fail. 
These pupils become causes of worry and distress. Recognizing 
the burden such pupils place upon teachers, some school systems 
have arranged to have such cases studied by specialists. The 
following discussion of the work of the Child Guidance Depart- 
ment of Montclair, New Jersey, gives an excellent explanation 
of the possibilities along this line. 


The Need of Such a Department 


There are some children in our schools who are not well adjusted. They 
are not getting as much out of school life as they could; they are not able 
to put into it as much as they should. We think of them as average or nor- 
mal and yet they may show an extreme degree of some character trait. 
They may be painfully reticent and self-conscious; they may be always on 


‘ From the Annual Report of the Board of Education, Montclair, New Jersey, 1926. 
Pages 52-57. By courtesy of Frank G, Pickell, Superintendent of Schools. 
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the self-defense; they may be excessively restless and unable to concentrate, 
constantly shifting from one activity to another; they may be exceedingly 
dependent; they may be satisfied only when they have the limelight focused 
upon them; they may be incapable of expressing their ability; they may 
need help in developing their latent capacities. These are behavior symptoms 
which indicate that the boy, or girl, is struggling to overcome some problem in 
his own life that is almost too much for him; they reveal the effort that he is 
making to find a satisfactory solution of some personal difficulty. Such be- 
havior symptoms indicate that the child is not succeeding in one or both of 
two essential phases of life — either he is not at ease in his social relations 
with his comrades, or he cannot lose himself in objective interests; that is, 
he cannot forget himself in what he is doing. He is not as well adjusted to 
his life as are many of the other boys and girls. 

Teachers and principals for years have known of such maladjusted boys 
and girls. They have been aware of the struggle these children are making 
in their attempt to find a sense of security and satisfaction, and they. have 
tried their utmost to be of some assistance. They have often wanted 
advice and counsel but they have not known where to find it. The Child 
Guidance Department, consisting of specialists in behavior psychology, 
has been organized to meet the need of expert counsel in maladjustment 
cases. The need of this kind of counsel and advice is far greater than the 
average person realizes. 


Procedure in Child Study 


Starting with a definite behavior symptom, what does the child-guidance 
specialist do? He does just what the medical specialist does. If the doctor 
finds the symptoms of high temperature, he at once looks for the cause and 
then tries to eradicate it. Similarly the child-guidance specialist proceeds 
from the symptom to the cause and then to its removal. 

A certain behavior symptom appears in school. Where may its cause be 
found? It may be found in the school itself, or in the home, or in the play- 
ground contacts, or in the training during early years, or in some other 
phase of child life. Whatever the symptom may be, the source of the 
difficulty must be located. Knowing only one part of a person’s life may not 
be of any help in finding the cause of a behanor symptom. We must know 
the individual as a whole. We must know not only what he is like now, a 
cross-section of his life, but also what forces have been molding his develop- 
ment since early years, a longitudinal section of his life. We must know 
him as a whole personality. 

If, then, a behavior symptom that appears in school may have its cause 
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entirely outside of school life, how can the school find the cause in order 
to solve its own problem? It can do so by including in its staff those who 
are especially trained to make such a study of the whole personality and life 
of the boy or girl. These especially trained workers are a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a visiting teacher. 

Specifically, how do these workers go about the study of the boy or girl 
asa whole? Very definitely, what sort of information do they seek? They 
need to know about the child’s situation in school from as many sources of 
information as possible. How does he get along with other children; is 
he a leader or a follower; does he antagonize his comrades; is he solitary or is 
he one of the bunch? Is he making good in his work; does he carry through 
a job to completion; does he get satisfaction in actively responding to 
opportunities, or is he passive; does he have special interests and a chance* 
to express them? They need to know about his home and his earlier years. 
Has he been healthy since birth; has he been severely ill; what are the 
attitudes of the rest of the family toward him; is he a pet or a black sheep; 
what is the family’s ambition for him, and his interest and aptitude for that 
particular type of work; is he allowed more and more independence and 
responsibility as he grows up, or is he perpetually kept in a dependent 
attitude? They need to know about his interests and activities outside the 
home. Does he belong to any organized group for out-door sports, to the 


scouts or the Y.M.C.A.; does he share in activities connected with the © 


church; does he have a job and if so does he make good; is he reliable and 
responsible and regular in appearance? Questions like these are the ones 
for which the visiting teacher tries to find the answer in her contacts with the 
school and home. 

But this information, inclusive as it is, furnishes only part of the picture. 
What is this child’s ability to do school work? What special abilities does 
he have? How much has he already achieved in his school work? How 
does he attack a new problem; does he have the ability to analyze the given 
facts, to discard solutions that are not reasonable, and persist in thinking 
through to a satisfactory conclusion? Is he more interested and capable 
in contacts with things or ideas or people? This much of the child’s picture 
is contributed by the psychologist. 

What is the same child’s physical condition and how do his past illnesses 
affect the present situation? To answer this question, the psychiatrist 
includes, in his study, a general physical examination. He makes a study 
of the child’s personality, of his mental habits, of his general attitude as to 
himself and other people and the problems he meets. When the particular 
problem calls for it, the psychiatrist makes a more extended mental analysis. 
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In this way these three workers, each specializing in his own field, contribute 
to the study of a problem case. 

After the completion of the studies made by the specialists, a conference 
is held in order that the findings may be brought together and a conclusion 
reached. Each of these three workers presents his own findings. The 
teacher and principal contribute from their experience of daily contact. 
Thus one composite picture of the boy, or girl, as a whole is created. In- 
tricate and subtle as the motives of behavior are, there comes out of this 
conference a general conclusion as to the probable cause of maladjustment 
for this particular boy or girl. 

This comprehensive study is made and the conference of specialists held 
in order that the cause of the behavior symptom may be removed. Merely 
finding a probable cause is not adequate; each child must try to learn to face 
reality and to work out for himself, with help, a satisfactory adjustment. 
There are two possibilities for change; the child himself, or some part of his 
environment. ‘The treatment will depend on the findings, of course. Under 
some conditions the psychiatrist may wish to see the child from week to 
week or month to month, to help him in his own adjustments. The visiting 
teacher becomes the child’s good friend. She keeps in touch with his home. 
She helps him to connect up with outside interests. She follows his progress 
in school. The teacher in her daily contacts has very great opportunities, 
when she has the right kind of information, to encourage a change in the 
boy or girl or to adjust some part of the school environment. 


Important Factors in Making Child Guidance Studies 


The whole approach to this study by the school of the behavior symptoms 
of the boys and girls must be made in the attitude of this question: “What 
does the school mean to the boy or girl?” Is it a place where he is content 
and happy, in friendly contact with his comrades, in whole-hearted participa- 
tion in school activities, in success in his school work? Oris it a place where 
he is unhappy, perhaps because he is being forced to try to do work that he 
hasn’t the capacity to do, or because he is so handicapped by some emo- 
tional attitude that he cannot share in the life of the school and is solitary 
and “touchy,” or because he has not in his home training been allowed to 
develop such habits of independent work as are normal for his age? 

In searching for the answer to the above question, we need to keep two 
viewpoints in mind. We must see the situation from the point of view of 
the boy or girl, in order that we may share his attitude and project ourselves 
into his feelings and so understand his difficulty. Likewise we must see 
the situation from the point of view of an adult who, with experience and 
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knowledge at his command, interprets the conplex relations of various parts 
of the problem and relates cause to effect. We grown-ups must not expect 
children to be adults on a small scale. In thinking of their problems, we 
must try to be two persons in one, to experience their point of view and our - 
own at the same time. 

In thinking of certain kinds of behavior as symptomatic of an under- 
lying cause or motive, one needs to keep vividly in mind the overwhelmingly 
large part played by our emotional life. By our emotional life is meant our 
impulses, our needs, our desires, our feelings, our attitudes, our fears and 
hates and loves. These are the basic motives which prompt our action. 
Our emotional: life is the result of our experience in social contacts with 
others. Is this limited to contacts through the medium of words? Far 
from it. William A. White, M.D., Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., says, “‘ There is yet no adequate appreciation of 
the continuity with which we express our emotional sides in our postural atti- 
tudes, our facial expressions, our voices, mannerisms, remarks, opinions, 
interests, aversions, and how subily, half consciously, often quite unconsciously 
we read these signs in those about us and are correspondingly influenced.” 
Each one of us builds up his own emotional life out of the sum total of his 
social contacts, and, in turn, out of the substance of his own emotional life 
he makes his responses to others. Jn fact, most of our decisions are made on 
the basis of our emotional life and not by our intellects as we may like to believe. 


A Typical Child Guidance Study 


Perhaps the most satisfactory way to tell about the functioning of the 
Child Guidance Department will be to describe a typical study. Eliza- 
beth’s problem may well arise in any school. The teacher says that the 
problem is not and never has been one of conduct. The problem is one of 
school achievement. Elizabeth does not do the work that she is quite 
capable of doing. She does her work well only when sitting at the teacher’s 
desk with the teacher’s undivided attention concentrated on her. Even 
when she has the desk just in front of the teacher’s desk the conditions do 
not sufficiently approximate those under which she is successful and she 
sits there and dreams. 

On getting acquainted with Elizabeth in school, at home, and in other 
activities, some interesting facts are revealed. She is the youngest child; 
an older brother and sister have been away for several years at school and 
college; a younger brother died when she was two years old, thus making 
her the baby twice. Elizabeth is now ten years old, in the fourth grade, and 
has more than average mental ability. Her mother always calls for her at 
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school so she will be sure that Elizabeth will come right home. She wants 
Elizabeth to come into the house at once to do her homework, instead of 
having free time to play. The mother still helps Elizabeth to dress, constant- 
ly telling her to hurry. The process often takes three quarters of an hour. 
The mother even gives her her bath. The mother admits that she is not con- 
sistent in her discipline and does not hold to what she promises, and when 
she must spank Elizabeth, she is worn out afterwards. Elizabeth was a per- 
sistent thumb sucker until the age of 6, also an excessive nail biter. She 
is exceedingly restless. These are some of the facts of the whole situation. 
It is evident that Elizabeth’s school problem, not doing her school work, 
is but one phase of the deep-seated difficulty that overshadows every part of 
her life. She struggles against tremendous odds. What does school mean 
to Elizabeth? A place where she can succeed only when the conditions are 
the same as those under which she has grown up, only when she has the un- 
divided attention and encouragement of an adult, only when she is in the full 
blaze of the limelight, her teacher in school playing a similar rdle to that of her 
mother at home. Elizabeth has never been permitted to develop any habits 
of independent activity. She is handicapped in making social contacts with 
her fellows; she is handicapped in applying herself to objective interests. 
It is evident that the school problem has its roots primarily in the home 
situation. What change may well occur in the home? ‘ Elizabeth’s mother 
may come to realize to what extent she has been living her own life in Eliza- 
beth, to what extent she has found all her own emotional outlets and satis- 
factions in Elizabeth, to what extent she has warped Elizabeth’s life. She 
may come to realize the effect of limiting Elizabeth’s entire life to contact 
with herself, of excluding her from natural play contacts with other children, 
of preventing her from developing any independent habits of activity. 
What specific approaches to a solution can be made? The process of 
dressing should be freed from all emotional attitude on the part of both 
mother and daughter. Elizabeth’s interest can be enlisted in making the 
dressing time shorter and shorter by keeping a time record on a card every 
day and making a report of this regularly to the visiting teacher. Her 
successes would thus be recognized and she would be encouraged to make the 
record better and better. Elizabeth should also have contacts outside of 
the home with organized groups, such as a handwork club and a group simi- 
lar to the girl scouts. She should depend on herself for her school work. 
No outside help should be given, in order that she may come to learn that 
only by her own effort can she achieve success. Elizabeth should go away 
to a summer camp, where she can live all day with other children and where 
she cannot seek her mother’s protection and approbation even if she would. 
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Her mother can gradually build up other interests. Elizabeth can assume 
some responsibilities outside the home that will give her satisfying social 
contacts with others of her own age. The teacher can watch her for even 
the slightest suggestion of willingness to take responsibility, can encourage it, 
can persist in an optimistic, encouraging attitude in spite of the most dis- 
couraging results, and can give whole-hearted recognition to successes how- 
ever slight. The change with both Elizabeth and her mother will be a 
matter of gradual growth. But the possibility ahead of a happy girl at 
ease with her comrades and able to achieve success in her work is an alluring 
challenge to continue.the effort toward adjustment. 

Elizabeth illustrates an emotional attitude centering in the home. There 
are, of course, other types of problems. Some show different degrees of an 
emotional situation; others emphasize a non-emotional source. Some 
problems arise within the school and not within the home. Two kinds of 
problems which arise within the school and for which our Montclair schools 
do not as yet offer an adequate solution may well be mentioned. They are 
the problems of the motor-minded child and the gifted child. 


Planning and Codrdinating Agencies 


Department of guidance. — Some large school systems provide 
a department of guidance. The functions of such departments 
are represented by the following statement’ of activities of the 
Boston Department of Vocational Guidance: 


SpeciFic ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
I. Through Educational and Vocational Guidance 


1. For Elementary and Intermediate Pupils. —“‘A Guide to the Choice 
of a Secondary School” was prepared to furnish information on all of the 
courses in the secondary schools in Boston, and to serve as a basis of study 
for counselors, teachers, pupils, and parents. These pamphlets are dis- 
tributed to all the pupils of the eighth grades of the City, and become per- 
sonal property of the pupils. 

2. For Secondary School Pupils. — (1) Talks to high school assemblies 
and smaller groups have been given by members of the department. (2) In- 
dividual interviews with members of the senior and freshman classes and 
with those in need of educational or social adjustment. (3) Coéperation 


1 For this statement, the writer is indebted to the Director of the Boston Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Susan J. Ginn. 
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with departments of English, Civics, and Economics, in the study of occupa- 
tions. (4) A file of information regarding college and special opportunities 
which have interested high-school graduates of this community during the 
past ten years, is available for use of pupils, parents, counselors, teachers, 
and all others interested. 

3. For Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary School Pupils. — (1) Be- 
sides the’ Director, six vocational instructors (men) and nine vocational 
assistants (women), constituting the central office, the department has 
representation in each type of school through a vocational counselor. Meet- 
ings with these counselors have been held: a. For purposes of information; 
_ 6. For purposes of discussion. (2) The counselors, according to the time 
allowed, give careful guidance: a. In the choice of a secondary school; 6. In 
the study of occupations. (3) In some schools specific work in the teaching 
of occupations is given by members of this department. A vocational assist- 
ant has been assigned to one intermediate school for this purpose. The 
pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades receive instruction. In the 
Boston Trade School, a vocational instructor is giving fully half of his time to 
guidance and classes in occupational civics. (4) Every undergraduate who 
appears at the office for work is carefully studied with the hope of returning 
him to some place in the school system, where he may receive further in- 
struction before entering the working field. (5) The Boston Public Library 
has codperated with the department in arranging for books on occupations 
on the shelves of all the branch libraries in the city. (6) A careful study of 
all evening school opportunities (both public and private) for boys and 
girls in Boston has been made by the department, and the schools listed 
according to the subjects taught. These are available for all interested. 


II. Through Placement 


(1) The department functions throughout the year. The office is open 
daily (except Sundays and legal holidays) from 8:30 to 5:00. Saturdays the 
hours are 8:30 to 1:00 (summer 8:30 to 12:00). (2) Placement is made 
only when it is determined that this is the best thing to do. (3) A re- 
port is requested from the school covering the physical characteristics, 
school accomplishment, and personality traits. This, with our own in- 
terview with the child, gives the department a basis for placement. On 
the other hand, the job is carefully investigated and recorded in order 
that we may properly select the one for the other. (4) Those who enter 
permanent work are urged at time of placement to continue further study 
during evenings. (5) Much time is spent in obtaining after-school work 
and summer work for those who are compelled to work in order to continue 
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schooling. (6) Great care is given in readjustment cases, the necessity due 
either to ability or to temperament. (7) Handicapped children are given 
special attention. The department codéperates with medical and social 
agencies in aiding this group. 


III, Through Follow-Up 


(1) In order to help young workers to a better understanding of relation- 
ships to employers, to other workers, and to society as a whole, the depart- 
ment conducts for those workers a noon office hour daily and an evening 
office hour twice a month, the first and third Fridays, 5 to 8 p.m. The 
young people bring to us all sorts of problems, financial, home difficulties, 
and many that may be termed temperamental. (2) In the fall of the year 
after graduation the department checks up with the higher educational in- 
stitutions which our high-school graduates stated on their cards that they 
intended to enter. This often means that we are obliged to write to as 
many as eighty different institutions throughout the country. The records 
of those young people are kept in a separate file and followed up once a year 
until they have obtained a degree, or have withdrawn, when the reason for 
withdrawal is requested. (3) For those in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits various methods are pursued. Some are visited on their job. Letters 
are sent to others inquiring about their welfare. Telephone messages and 
letters are sent to employers, asking them to express an opinion as to the 
quality of the work of these young people. Constructive criticism is wel- 
comed from both. (4) From time to time the department has made rec- 
ommendations to the committees in charge of the reorganization of the 
curricula. (5) Many scientific studies already have been made and charts 
prepared by the Department. 


The important contribution the work of such a department 
can make toward meeting the responsibilities of placement in 
junior and senior high school is indicated by Illustration 16 
(pages 279, 280), reproducing two pages from A Guide to the 
Choice of a Secondary School, prepared by the Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Boston, Massachusetts, and by Illustration 
17 (following page 280), which shows two pages from the 
Illustrated Course of Study prepared by the Cleveland Vocational 
Guidance Department. Communities too small to provide 
such service should be able to look to a larger unit, such as 
the county, or the state, for such assistance. 
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ILLUSTRATION 16 


From A Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School, Boston 


TRAINING FOR MANUFACTURING 


Do you like to make things? Before goods are ready 
for selling, they must be made, or manufactured, as we 
say. Do you know that nearly seven million people in 
the Unirep SraTes are engaged in some form of produc- 
tive industry? Do you realize that your own state, 
MASSACHUSETTS, occupies fourth position among all the 
states of the Union in the value of its manufactured 
products, and first in the production of boots and shoes 
and cotton goods? According to the Census of 1920, 
1,728,297 persons in Massachusetts were engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. In the Census reports every occupation 
is included in one of nine divisions. The divisions with 
the number and per cent of persons engaged, in each, is 
shown in the following diagram and table: 


MANUFACTURING & MECHANICAL 
51.4% 


Noumser or Persons ReprESENTED BY THE PER CENTS IN THE DIAGRAM 


Agriculture, Forestry and Trade oe it. uals ecko S46 
Animal Husbandry - 57,739 Public Service- 54 5 137,686 
Extraction of Minerals . . *1,226 ProfessionalService . . 99,121 
Manufacturing and Mechani- Domestic and Personal Serv- 
cal Industries. . 887,692 ice . , st aad : . 149,011 
Transportation . . . 121,956 Clerical Occupations 180,020 


*This group represents only one tenth of one per cent of the total, and is too small to be 
ghown on the diagram. 
16 
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ILLUSTRATION 16, Continued 
From A Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School, Boston 


TRAINING FOR MANUFACTURING 


From the diagram you will see that slightly more than 
one half of all the persons in Massachusetts, who are 
gainfully employed are engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 

Perhaps you know that some of the prominent industries 
of greater Boston are: 


Boots and Shoes Woolen Goods Electrical Machinery 
Cotton Goods Cutlery Confectionery 


Reap what the manufacturers in this country say about 
the value of an education. 


“There is always a place for a man equally as large 
as he is mentally.” 

“The opportunity for advancement will depend upon 
the individual.” 

“Every person is dependent upon himself, and is 
advanced according to his ability.” 


Cuar_es M. Scuwas, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, says: 


‘An employer picks out his assistants from the best 
informed, most competent and conscientious. A man _ 
to be successful, even as a specialist, should have a good 
general knowledge, and therefore ought to read and 
study much; a well informed. man is always the better 
for it. All through my life I have read and studied.” 


You must appreciate that more education will help you 
to do better your share in maintaining the present high 
industrial position of Massachusetts among the states of 
the Union. 


7 


ILLUSTRATION 17 


From Illustrated Course of Study OF THE CLEVELAND HicH SCHOOLS 


Experience in Wood- Working 
is Required in Many Trades 


Principles underlying construction of buildings as well as those utilized 
in the finer work of cabinet-making are acquired by the boy who takes the 
wood-working course given in Cleveland’s technical high schools. 


Contractors, builders of automobile and airplane bodies, furniture makers, 
electricians and others find this experience in wood-working an essential. 


F you play on a school athletic team you know you are 
expected to “‘play the game every minute.”’ The greater 
the odds and the heavier the handicaps the harder you will 


fight Let the same spirit mark your attitude toward your 
studies. Then you'll not whimper over difficulties. You’ll 
fight to conquer them—and you'll win! 


28 
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ILLUSTRATION 17, Continued 
From Jilustrated Course of Study OF THE CLEVELAND HicH SCHOOLS 


Attractive Dresses 
Made in Home 
Economic Classes 


Wide-awake girls in all 
Cleveland high schools soon 
learn to profit by their train- 
ing in art and home eco- 
nomics. Many design and 
make all their own clothes. 


Some of these girls, after 
graduation, are employed as 
garment designers and fashion 
artists. 


And every one is better 
prepared as a result of her 
school training for service as 
a home-maker. 


Discover Your Own Abilities 


The high school world is a world of discovery. Here you make discoveries 
about yourself: whether or not you have the ability to work with people 
without irritating them or yourself; the ability to play with people to their 

leasure and your own; the ability to read both with intelligent understand- 
Ing and absorbed enjoyment; the ability to make independent judgments on 
many questions. 

The greater the number of these discoveries you make in your teens, the 
greater will be your opportunity for discovering the secret of the kind of life 


you want to live after high school. 
ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER, 
Cleveland Public Library 
(Graduate of a Cleveland High School) 


Mechanical drawing is taught in the technical high schools for those who want to be 
architects, draftsmen or engineers, 


29 
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The department of research. — The need of specialists in the 
development of testing programs or in the measurement of results 
in supervision of instruction, and in the analysis of the needs of 
individual boys and girls, was one of the greatest forces that led 
to the development of research departments. The greatest aid 
given by research departments in connection with the problems 
treated in this book is in the development of systematic pro- 
cedures that will: (1) provide adequate information for deter- 
mining the individual needs of all boys and girls in the school 
system; (2) provide for the periodic assembling of all such 
information on each pupil; (3) provide for the adequate interpre- 
tation of this information and the development of individual 
pupil programs; and (4) provide for the development of school 
organization that will offer the needed opportunities. This 
demands: 

1. The development of a program for testing pupils periodically. 

2. The provision of specialized testing service, particularly for the ad- 
ministration of mental tests and aptitude tests. 

3. The development of plans for assembling and interpreting the data 
thus obtained for individual children. 

4. The development of courses of study adapted to individual needs. 

5. The development of self-administering instructional materials such 
as those discussed in Chapter VI. 

6. The performance of the functions of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance, or the codrdinating of the work of such a department with the 
complete program of adjustment to individual needs. 

7. The development or adaptation of plans for school organization that 
will make easier the task of meeting individual needs. 

8. The development of a system of records and reports that will assist 
in collecting and using pertinent information from all sources, including 
tests, vocational counselors, teachers, previous schooling, health exami- 
nations, visiting teachers, and the attendance department. 


It is obvious that in the carrying out of all such activities 
teachers and principals must play an important part. Assist- 
ance comes from the leadership of the central department, the 

coérdination of the activities of teachers throughout the system 
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so that the work of one can be made available to many, and the 
provision of special services such as those of the vocational 
counselor and the psychologist. 

The importance of such service becomes apparent from the 
discussion of the following two sections in this chapter and of 
plans for meeting educational needs in the following chapters. 


A Testing Program 


A program of testing that will make information available not 
only for the measurement of results in teaching subjects, or the 
improvement of the teaching of subjects, but will also provide 
objective information on abilities and achievements of individual 
boys and girls, is essential to an adequate adjustment of the 
schools to the needs of boys and girls. As was pointed out in 
earlier chapters, without such information the adjustment of 
schools to the needs of individuals is guesswork. 

It should be pointed out here that tests need not always be 
standardized tests, although such tests are on the whole easier 
to handle. Rochester, New York, and Detroit, Michigan, are 
notable examples of city systems that combine local and standard 
tests in their testing programs. The following is the part of the 
testing program carried out in the elementary schools of Rochester 
in June, 1926. 


Fina EXAMINATION — ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — 1926 
LocaL Tests, — ENGLISH — GEOGRAPHY — ARITHMETIC — SPELLING 
STANDARDIZED TESTS, — READING — SPELLING 
First Test — Reading — Thorndike-McCall 
1. Date: Thursday A.m., May 13, 1926 
2. Time: 9:00-9:30 
3. Grades: 3B-6A Inclusive 


Second Test — English — Local 


1. Date: Thursday A.m., May 20, 1926 
2. Time:  9:00-10:30 
3. Grades: 4B-6A Inclusive 


® bw KH 
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Date: 
Time: 


Grades: 


Date: 


2. Time: 


I. 
2. 


3: 


Grades: 


Date: 
Time: 


Grades: 


Date: 
Time: 


Grades: 


Third Test — Geography — Local 
Thursday A.m., May 27, 1926 
4B-9 :00-10:00 — 4A-6A~9 :00-10:15 
4B-6A Inclusive 
Fourth Test — Arithmetic — Local 
Thursday A.M., June 3, 1926 
Q:00-10:15 
4B-6A Inclusive 
Fifth Test — Spelling — Local 
Wednesday A.M., June 9, 1926 
9:00-9:30 
3B-6A Inclusive 
Sixth Test — Spelling — Ayres 
Thursday A.M., June 10, 1926 
9:00-9:30 
3B-6A Inclusive 
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The above program was planned and supervised by the super- 
visory staff. In contrast with this, attention may be called to 
the plan followed for several years in Buffalo, New York, of 
giving the Stanford Achievement Test in all grades from the 
fourth through the eighth, largely under the combined super- 
vision of a group of principals and the central office staff. 

Here follow the testing programs carried out under the super- 
vision of the writer for the purpose of measuring the adequacy 


of classification in two city school systems. 


These tests were 


given to discover how well the needs of pupils were being met 
by the schools. 


CrryveA 
Grade ft 


Haggerty Intelligence Test ! 
Detroit Kindergarten Test + 
The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word Recognition ? 


1 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Grade 2 


Haggerty Intelligence Test 

The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word Recognition 

The Gates Primary Reading Test of Word, Phrase, and Sentence Meaning ? 
The Gates Primary Reading Test of Reading of Directions ” 


Grades 3 to 8 Inclusive 


National Intelligence Test ' 

McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Tests? 

Gates Test of Reading to Appreciate the General Significance of a Para- 
graph? 

Gates Test of Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events? 

Gates Test of Reading to Understand Precise Directions ? 

Gates Test of Reading to Note Details 

Stanford Reading Test — Paragraph Meaning ! 

Stanford Test of Arithmetic Computation ! 

Stanford Test of Arithmetic Reasoning ! 

Stanford Test of History and Literature ! 

Stanford Test of Nature Study and Science} 

Stanford Test of Language Usage ! 

Morrison-McCall Spelling Test ! 


The Boys Thirteen Years Old or Older 


Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test,! in addition to the tests mentioned 


above. 
City B 
Name of Tests Grades 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test ? 3 through 8 


Morrison-McCall Spelling Test 

Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test 4 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — General Significance 3 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Precise Directions 3 
3 
2 


Om HO CO CO 


Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Note Details ? 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Word Recognition 

Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Word, Phrase, and Sentence 
Meaning 2 


1 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Gates Diagnostic Reading Test — Paragraphs of Directions 2 
Monroe Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic ® 4 through 8 
Pressey-Richards History Test 3 O24 8 
Charter’s Language Test ® Apes 6 
McCall Multi-Mental Intelligence Scale 4." 8 
Otis Intelligence Test ! Te: 8 
An Adequate System of Records 
Cumulative records. — One of the greatest aids in the diagnosis 


of the needs of pupils is an adequate system of records that will 
bring to each teacher the results of the analysis made by earlier 
teachers, the accurate records of important data such as date of 
birth, intelligence-test results, and adjustments made in the 
pupil’s program in the past. In spite of the agitation over a long 
period of years for the keeping of cumulative records of pupils, 
there are still many school systems that do not provide them. 
In such school systems, each teacher starts from the beginning 
to discover her pupils, and usually has not made a great deal of 
headway before she passes them along, without recording her 
findings, to a new teacher. 

The cumulative record should show important information 
bearing upon the classification of pupils from all sources — marks 
and ratings from the teacher’s class book, attendance record from 
his register and adjustments from his plan book, home informa- 
tion from the attendance department, and characteristic infor- 
mation from special lists discussed in the preceding section, and 
from the testing program. 

Chart 35 shows graphically the sources of data that should be 
recorded in the cumulative records of each pupil. It shows like- 
wise the actual participants in the collection of the data and the 
frequency of collection. This chart summarizes the contributions 
of all the services discussed in the preceding sections of this 
chapter. 


1 World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
3 Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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Chart 36 shows a card giving basic information on grade 
placement and adjustment, residence, and date of birth of ele- 
mentary pupils. This card should be supplemented by cards of 
like size for test records and for social and vocational informa- 
tion. It is possible to combine these various types of records 
into one. The disadvantage in setting up one complicated 
record card is that it makes it more difficult to add items to the 
record kept. When three or four cards of the same size are used 
for such information, they can be kept together readily and a 
new card can be introduced any time it seems desirable without 
necessitating the copying of a great deal of basic information 
from the old card to a new card. In other words, the system 
that uses more than one card is more adjustable than the single- 
card plan. The plan of using a folder for all sorts of information 
on the pupil has some of the advantages of the system of 
several cards. It is desirable to keep duplicates of such records 
in the principal’s office. In junior and senior high schools, the 
original should be in the possession of the home-room teacher. 

Classification cards. — The permanent record card does not 
lend itself to the form that facilitates the diagnosis of individual 
needs for the following reasons: 

1. Not all the data on the permanent record card are of use 
in this procedure. 

2. Current information that should not be recorded on the 
permanent record card should be brought together at this time. 

3. There is need of a separate form to facilitate school organ- 
ization, particularly in junior and senior high schools. 

4. There is need of a separate form to facilitate accounting. 

The need of a separate form upon which all data pertinent to 
the periodic analysis of needs of pupils could be collected led 
to the development of the record card shown in obverse and 
reverse in Charts 37 and 38. This corresponds to the chart 
shown on page 46 (Chart 1). It is adapted to use in grades three 
to seven, inclusive. 
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1. Last name 


3. Place of birth 


6, Name of parent or guardian 
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CHART 36 
Pupil Record Card 


2. First Name and Initial 


* 5. Yr. of 
ke Mo.[Day| Code |vaccination 


Birth > 


ADMISSION, DISCHARGE 
AND PROMOTION CARD 


To be kept for every pupil and sent with the pupil 
ple hee bes ie ee eon 
or re eal 
Trould be used te have. the ames COMPLETE ‘ud 
CORRECT. Write all dates as follows: 1918-3-18. 


7. Occupation of parent or guardian 


*Code: Date of birth; 1. Birth certificate; 2. Baptis- 
mal certificate: 3. Passport; 4. Bible record: 5. Par- 
ent’s statement; 6. Child's statement. 


8, RESIDENCE 


2 


DATE OF 
DISCHARGE 


8. RESIDENCE 


9. DATE oF 
DISCHARGE 


When a pupil is permanently discharged to work, to remain at home, or because of death, permanent illness, or commitment 
to an institution, a full statement of the cause of the pupil’s discharge is to be made in the blank space remaining above, 

This card is to pass from teacher to teacher or from school to school as the pupil is promoted or transferred. To be filled out and 
sent to principal’s office when change is made requiring change in office records. It is then to be sent to the teacher who has the 


pupil. 


STRAYER-ENGELHARDT SCHOOL RECORD CARO SERIES—=C, F, WILLIAMS & SON, INC., ALBANY, N.Y. 


A i=} 
SCHOOL 


DATE OF 


c 


AGE SEPT. 


ADMISSION | yrs. 


1 
mos, CLASS 


o E F 
crane |TYPE OF VARIATIONS 
FROM GROUP 


K 
SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 


OVER 
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CHART 37 


Classification Card for Use in Grades 3 through 7 


(Obverse) 
Pupil Lee oc Shh a tok ae Roe Gane a. ee Date perce =o. ee =k Gradet 223 uw ewe. Boy SP ane a 
Girl Soca suae 
Oe ee eee es ee Wel NGss ceo eeeee Home Room._-_._.---- 
Sa REE 5 EEE ee ee es ee ae ee SDBRCHGr Sie core med ngk ae 2k eR ees ee eae 
Date of Birth. ods 2-42-20 oke acc ae secs Pleight ceo e cee eckseccss = Weight conosec—. 
Entrance grade in this school system__......-..----_-- Entrance grade in this school 
Spraries Gkipped. oe Gat poe Grades repeated — sae nescence Half years spent in kinder- 
Parteners os oe Does pupil expect to go to high school?__._.__--_-__- Colleges Lp barteeres 
What doce he swant to de wher he lnishes achool? = 22 204.2. 2s sa eo hae eese sees 
Does he take music lessons outside of school?__..-.___- Other lessons, if any, outside of school? 
SEE Ee ee ae eye Member of the following school teams or other organizations:____-__- 
<2 EUS SE OSES ee Outede organizations sa ne ame sgn ses enact se tac ecee eee 
Bee eo 32S 5 oe ce eeeos What musical instruments?_<.==22.=-:.-2¢<<---<2s205-2- 
What magazine does he read most?_.._....-.-.-------- How is out-of-school time spent?_____------- 
See eee Se cece eee ees Is there a room in the home where he can study by 
himself?____- ----- What kind of music does he like best?./..........---.---- Has he a card for the 
public library?__..-...-. Times each week spent at the movies?__._______ What language is spoken 
Bethe NOME Le oo eet ee roe aoe aeeeeee How many books in the home?____---_..--------- 
mpecifie. Weaknecses~5522— sootes socks clos anaes sk Sect ese eee ere Se eee een PORE es ketesecetae 
uysical Pelectscts nots sce oa See oon oe oo Se ee ea ee Soe ee ee 
Too mature socially for this group?_----------- Too immature?__---..--.-. Does the program of this 
pupil vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?______.-..._..-.-.-.-------------------- 


Has this pupil ever been in a class of other than average ability pupils? (Give Pe and nature of class 


E.nroliment. ini this class. 22). <..2s3ss2-<-. ype: of class. ss cs252. nace soe cacao nee eon cate ee 
Draw a line through each item in which this pupil is one of the best 5 in his class; encircle each item in 
which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class. Indicate scholarship in blanks: 


1, General Ability 5. Leadership 9, Freehand Drawing ----13. Spelling -___-- 
2: Mechanical Ability G, Reading << .525 5 essence 10. Arithmetic’... -.-.-2.- 14, Music._-_---- 
3. Attitude toward Work 7. Nature Study & Science_--.11. History--.---------- 15. Shop Work-_--- 
4. Health 8. Language Usage --_.---.-- 12) Literature:- - 22-2522 
GRADE 
pete acai in hs otal len ee pe 

Variation from Normal Weight _--. Scores Equ-—nrer_—_—_—_—_—S_—r—r—X—<_e_—_—ee 
RO. ce EO. = Average._-. alents g 9 102 41 A, ie ak IG 16 
escal Age: warenblol se aokaaes ae Sm xc cee eo eee ee 

eig! fie wipes ele nye Sivie, a wawwice asa e nits! . Ca ES as SpE Si RE a 
Mental Test. 5M tsa, sae inet ah ac SY es ga wa a ee Sees 
Achievement, ‘Average. . a a a On ey ee ee ee ee ee 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . Sp rN Se a 2a pg ee eee, 
Reading, Sentence Ae ea Pee he ee ee er eee eee ee ee 
Reading, Word Meaning. . Sh ee i ee ee ee ee So 
Arithmetic Computation. . BO ee Eat ee er Lee pee A Stee ee SEE 
Arithmetic, Reasoning. . Ee Pas SE Ree ee ee ee eee ro 
Natiine Study and Sciences 4: <gudetise seaeanceer 6 oe 2 eae ee ne oe eR eee 
History and ee er I i a ed Some, yey we ears 

nguage Usage. . ais Ge aM ra etc tog a Mee Sa eee Cg ee ee ge ee ee 
Spelling . pie obra abet asm et EN Pe ee pe a ee ee ee 
Pahanical ‘Aptitude. . hie: Heep ey eer c pele eer ee oy ee een 


eee Pupils Rone Se tema Record of Section to which assigned. 
Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 


IND. PUPIL — 19 
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CHART 38 
' Classification Card 
(Reverse) 
Assigned Classification-usc222=-200 9 weses- eee Term 19__-.-. i 
Grdese eee Home Room-_----------- Section.2.-fs25s22— ‘Type of Section. -5-2.22-52-2eeo eee 
Variations: from ‘this Section. 2222 se5- 262. = S2sas coe ce eno fa area eens Se eaas ace see eee ee 


een een ee nn wn on no nn nn nn nn nn no nn nn nnn ee eee ee 


See eos emia de deee ae ae wens one ee wen enn newest eae ee ke aed sae Sa Baw 6 a ee a a eS ee a 


Special Needs 


(2) Schedule Committee: Grade 


re ee ee ee Aen Ss) xo« Variations from this Section —. >... 2 <> assncc~ += eee eee eee 


Additional Information Bearing upon the Classification of this Pupil: — > 
4 
3 _ ™, ae 
# tog 
SaaS 
ong ote ea 
- . . _ * Ft Sy ean am ad 
fF an 
ear es eee = ers ens 4 »F > " 
aw : . i 
Ay, | Ee mye 4 ’ eo 
ee <a 


eae anees 
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The obverse of a form adapted to the lower grades is shown 
in Chart 39. 


CHART 39 
Classification Card for Primary Pupils 

(Obverse) 
RARER S48 ee SCROON: pecae ceew ee ecw eaeessaas LOACNOS) Gates ccacaccessscacece Grade 
Girl< soecnseaecs a 
PPE c cen wane nc aeons ee aseen ee teach eee SIM ents canes heute ses caiees Boy ies teeet eee 

(Last Name) (First Name) 

i Prepenbe ngeocre cece ect ae WORCE ARG? s. co sce ace months 
Se Sse a ae ie ee Physical defects. 23. 5.22. 2hc2 25: 
Sorrections-< <0 <a. eee Vaccination: smalipox?............-.-. typhoid?..._...........- 
Present: height: 22c.0 ee oo. 5 oe Weights .2:.-.-2 
Entrance grade in this school system--- eu=s8 Anthis school. o--.-.-ss0-2ssssc0 5 


Age pupil entered first rode: 
Grades repeated _ 


er anlage any; Outside ol school coe ee ee i eee f 
Does his school program vary from that of the class as a whole in any manner?_____.......------------ 
Does he prone Sunday ‘School? 2.32 oes oe ee Church? coev=.. 5 - Member of any 
school club or other organization such as Young American Club, Blue Birds, Sun Beams, etc.?.......---- 
Saroliment ‘ol this class. -. 2-3 soe. sche Paces Type ol class ssoc= = 8 eee ed ans ts ea 


Draw a line through each item below in which this pupil is one of the 5 best in his as circle each item 
in which this pupil is one of the poorest 5 in his class; indicate scholarship in blanks 


1. General ability 10,, Industrialiarte:s.0 5-2-2 se: 

2. Personal neatness r1-" Projects. 22522 ee eee 

3. Leadership 12. LeAWING ao eee eee enane. 

4. Ability to work with other children 13. Art appreciation _-_------.--- 

Sueiteaith babite’\ ee. 2 Sete sae 14; Singing Sates. ot se aoe 

6» Oral expression= so, 52 5 ee 15. Music appreciation _____.-.--- 

Fo ROACING sone usec Sesen sesh eeeee se 16. Organized play_..-.---------- 

Be WU EME ee ey eee 17. Dramatization _---.-- eoeesee 

g. Numbers and measure__...-.--.----- 18. Nature knowledge...--------- 

GRADE 
Age KIS V20, 073 Pati cee ea? 
Variation from Normal Weight -.-. Scores Equiv- 
ae VE] 6 Vice Seine Average... alents S 6 7 8 CEO tie fb FE) 
AGE 
eyiaaaae eos Se nstNeis Ch ie Law Sale sare a eerig ee ee Soe By ee ee 
Height. ee hr ee ee ee eek a ee ee 
Mental Test . ‘ Fae ee ane eae eee Cee en See er eS 
Achievement, ‘Average. . Ee ies Pe eS a ol a ee 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. . Bb ccacsnteGeesse% es ee ae 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. . Se oe ae ne pn oe 
RROACIIG: A VV ENCL IRCA NSIS cio, see he te ete an ems aaa gg wae ge ey ee eee 
avithmetic Consputation aetee § sos ican oa Sas epg gs eg 
Pupil’s Record25-2222- = Record of Section to which assigned. 


Use vertical line to represent grade standard. 


The adaptation of the classification card to high-school condi- 
tions depends upon the use of the form in the organization of the 
school. Charts 40 and 41 show the obverse and reverse of a form 
adapted to the plan that requires the pupil to carry his program 
the first day of school. At the time when programs for the new 
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CHART 40 


Classification Card for Grades 8 to 12 
(Obverse) 
Punt ies cccszestaceccsasen cbcccu econ chiar hipctomss baeeseesoauo tea astovetane aaa ge eee eae Date Of Births eS pee ie Sar 


HN (a Pilots eet ae ye ee ER CO EA SPE) Se en eet oe Grade2 es Home Room............-..-- = 


Fathet’siitiaiienct 22 sacaunsee meee ee 


Father’s occupation. 


Entrance Grade in this school system 


Grades skipped.... ....Grades repeated 


Outside orgartzations sso soceccceccscecccescesasstose What musical instruments in the home 2... -ssseceeeesecee-cneseeceeee 


Is there a room in the home where you can study alone?............. How many hours a week do you spend 
in the public library?..............How many hours a week at the movies ?u....---. Language of the. 
home: Eee eee ee How many more years do you expect to continue in school ?_................Do you 


expect to go to college Pou... Where Panes eeieceseesseceseseesesseeseteeeee What occupation do you expect to follow 
when you have completed your schooling ?................- 
When? 


...Where did you get the idea?_..________._. 
..- What do your parents Want you tO CO Pivcccescscneccsccecccerenecrencenccereeneensersnceen 


Subjects, activities, characteristics* and aptitudes in which this pupil is rated, scored or marked 
in | records and special reports as unusually proficient or == 


Elementary School 


Unusually 
Proficient 


Unusually 
Deficient 


What marked adjustments have ever been made to adapt the usual program to the needs of. this 


pupil ?......... eaasetants Gnas cabgete ea SP te Bi 
In your judgment, i is ‘the nature and extent of the ‘program. ‘this pupil is planning fitted to o his al abilities, 


mapritides, fide CaS gcecscca sates ce gt se page a wena 
DSi oenc Gy soy bays Macaca ccacth sae coeattterbacacin cnadeloenWecsbeanaenuces ov cbstnek Peacettat coaeraaypusean ones eoeersaee te OnNGe ace es Se cesta Rah ene eeeeteaees 
*Use code not available to student. Mort Pupil Classification Card for Grades 8-12 


term are made out, the pupil takes a blank card and enters all the 
information except that in the section marked for the home-room 
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CHART 41 
Classification Card for Grades 8 to 12 
(Reverse) 
mropram) foro eee Tern 10.0 So 
Subjects for 
next Term 


Sipnatite hE arent] ses toss see eee 


Desirable variations from usual purpose of particular 


Home-Room Teather eet oe a ee eve eee : 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADES 9 TO 12 
First Term Seventh Term 
Subjects * Subjects * 
E ie 


wivtbccwereneeernccaceeeienees: 2} anaceea| -nneweeseen 


Second Term Fourth Term Sixth Term Eighth Term 
Subjects i Subjects * Subjects ae Subjects « 


*Enter marks for past terms and credits gained toward graduation 


teacher. ‘The home-room teacher then enters the supplementary 
information, writing any confidential information in code. This 
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information is then available in all later considerations of the 
pupil’s program. At the beginning of the new term the pupil 
carries the card to his new teachers and makes a complete copy 
for each of them. The original, signed by each teacher, 
returned to the home-room teacher. 

Chart 42 shows the sources of the various data that are col- 
lected upon the classification card and the uses of the card. 

Obtaining information from departmental teachers. — In 
Chapter III the importance of judgments of class teachers in the 
planning of pupil programs is emphasized. One of the big prob- 
lems in the junior and senior high schools is the gathering in of 
the judgments of the various teachers represented in each home- 
room group. A plan that provides for a periodic report of needed 
information about pupils with the minimum expenditure of time 


CHART 42 
Sources of Data Assembled on the Classification Card 


INDIVIDUAL CUMULATIVE 


RECORD CARD 


This information used each 
semester by teachers, teacher 


committees, principals and 
vocational advisors in pre- 


paring 
SEMESTER WISHES OF 
CLASSROOM PUPILS AND 
KECORDS PARENTS 


NDIVIDUAL PROGR 


M  CAERDS FOR 
NORVAL| ACCEL—| HE- PHYSIC | ABOVE ADULTS } OTHERS 
ALLY DF COMPUL- 
ERATED | TARDED| PAIRED | SORY AGE 
LOST® 
S MEN IN TERMS OF 
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on the part of the class teachers is needed for this purpose. The 
following is the description of such a plan developed for the 
purpose of gathering teacher judgments on various items for the 
use of the home-room teacher, and for record purposes of no 
interest in this connection. 

A report was desired on each pupil in five items. When 
combined, this report was called a citizenship rating. Had 
teachers been required to make reports on all students, even on 
this limited rating chart, a considerable amount of clerical work 
would have been added to the work of the teachers. Each 
teacher would have been required to report on approximately 
150 students, and each home-room teacher would have had 300 
ratings to consolidate. Consideration of this led to a plan which 
promised to give substantially the same results with the handling 
of what proved to be approximately only seven per cent of the 
number of rating slips. Instead of asking teachers to report on 
every case, they were asked to report on exceptional cases only. 
Furthermore, they were not asked to rate these exceptional 
cases, but simply to report them. Ifa student did not stand out 
remarkably from the others, the teacher did not report him. 
The teacher was, therefore, required to make no report on the 
large mass of students. Furthermore, he was saved the difficult 
task of_assigning relative positions to the students. The follow- 
ing instructions sent to teachers three or four days prior to the 
end of the semester explains the method of reporting: 


Reports due from both class and roll teachers January 13, next 
Friday, in office box 


Citizenship ratings will be asked for Friday, January 13. The nature of 
these reports was discussed in teachers’ meetings. The subject matter was 
given in the bulletin of December 12, and is reproduced herein. Report 
students who appeal to you as much above or below average in any or all 
of the traits listed below [on the following page]. This refers to contact 
with students in any capacity or in any place (class, home room, grounds, 
athletic fields, etc.) 
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I. Personal characteristics — 
such as physique, cleanliness, expression, honesty, thrift, courtesy, 
industry, loyalty, self-control. 

II. Respect for property — 
proper attitude of pupil toward his own possessions and those of 
others, as well as toward school and other public property. 

III. Manifestation of business ability — 
characteristics which reveal business qualities in the student’s 
school or outside activities which may become known to the 
faculty. 

IV. Part taken in school activities — 
not only part taken in class activities and organized efforts of 
school, but also any activity, group or individual, which con- 
tributes to the betterment of the school. 

V. Demonstrations of ability displayed in activities outside of school — 
part taken in anything which has for its object the betterment of 
the social and civic welfare of the community. 

Method of Reporting. — There should be a 3 X 5 slip for each student 
reported, one student to a slip. Each slip should carry — 
Student’s name. 
Home room. 
Index number of traits reported if merit; index and description if 
demerit. (Discussion of merit not required.) 
Teacher’s name. 
Date. 
The slips should appear similar to the following: 


John Doe 48 
Merit J, IZ 
Demerit IV (with details of the demerit) 


Jan. 13, 19— A. J. Brown 
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This report would be interpreted: John Doe is much better than average 
in traits I and II (personal characteristics, respect for property) but much 
worse than the average in trait IV (part taken in school activities). In 
traits III and V he would be considered neither much above nor much below 
average, since these traits are not mentioned on the report. No discussion 
need appear for merits, but for demerits the situation should be described. 


Note in this the elimination of work required of the teacher 
wherever possible. The plan required no distribution of blanks, 
since teachers were able to use the blank side of forms in their 
possession. 

At the end of the first term, ten reports on the average were 
received from each teacher. Approximately one half of the 
seniors were reported by two or more teachers; approximately 
one fourth of all other pupils were reported by two or more 
teachers. 

The number of times each pupil was reported was placed on the 
record, which, in this school, is a separate card for each semester. 
A scholarship record appears on the obverse of this 3 X 5 card 
and the so-called citizenship ratings on the reverse. 


CHART 43 
A Semester’s Record of Citizenship Reports of an Outstanding Student 
(Reverse of Term-End Card) 


No. of Merits No. of Demerits 
Reported Reported 
I Personal 
Characteristics 6 
II Respect for 
Property 3 
III Business 
Ability 3 
IV School 
Welfare 6 
V Community 
Welfare 2 


Chart 43 is the office record of an outstanding student for one 
semester. Six teachers reported this student as outstanding in 
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personal characteristics; three as outstanding in respect for 
property; three for business ability; three for contributing to 
the school welfare; and two for contributing to community 
welfare. 

The accumulation of ratings of teachers from term to term adds 
to their reliability. During twelve terms of junior and senior 
high school, a pupil reported by six teachers each semester as 
outstanding in a trait would receive 72 merits in that trait. The 
same would hold for the other end of the scale. The result is a 
possible variation in rating during a junior-high-school and 
senior-high-school course from positive 72 to negative 72. The 
simple plan of reporting therefore provides a scale for measuring 
pupils in the points reported. 

Chart 44 gives the record of a pupil who had spent eight 
semesters in a school using this plan. This pupil received more 
positive ratings than any other pupil in a class of 800 pupils. 
She had received a total of 80 out of a possible 240 positive rat- 
ings. In this class there were 101 pupils who in eight semesters 
were not noticed by any teacher as being outstanding either posi- 
tively or negatively in any one of the five traits. 


CHART 44 
The Four-Year Record of Citizenship Ratings of an Outstanding Pupil . 


No. of Merits No. of Demerits 


_ Reported Reported 
I Personal Characteristics BI 
II Respect for Property 15 
III Business Ability 13 
IV_ School Welfare 14 
V Community Welfare ar 
Total 80 


This device is applicable to the collection of data on such items 
as those for which ratings are asked on the form given in Chart 4o. 
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The Responsibility of the Teacher 


A careful study of Chart 35, page 286, will make clear that the 
services discussed in this chapter are services for the most part 
in the diagnosis of needs of individuals. They offer little to the 
teacher in his actual teaching other than the help that comes 
from the research department in the provision of working 
materials and in adjustment of the curriculum. 


PROBLEM 22 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HicGH SCHOOL 

What is the function of a director of vocational guidance in a junior high 
school having accommodations for 1400 pupils? 

There are 50 teachers, 33 of whom are home-room teachers. 
There is a vocational-guidance director who spends a part of 
her time as an attendance officer, and as director of the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. 

When pupils are in the sixth grade, they are age ate both 
individually and in groups by the vocational-guidance director 
in order to determine where they should be placed when they 
enroll in the junior high school. These interviews of the sixth- 
grade pupils take place during the last two or three months of 
the school year. When the pupils finally enroll in the seventh 
grade of the junior high school they are put in one of the seven 
ability groups on the basis of their records in the previous grades 
and their ratings in the intelligence tests. The placement in the 
ability groups is flexible in that the pupils may be transferred 
from one group to another at any time the circumstances permit. 

The seventh year has no electives. 

During the seventh year the vocational-guidance director again 
approaches the pupils individually and in groups to discover 
their interests and aptitudes, and to advise them as to their work 
in the eighth and ninth years. 

In the eighth year the pupils are classified Se paine to the 
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curriculum in which they have a major interest: academic, 
commercial, practical arts, and general. 

In the ninth year the curriculum is divided into three courses; 
namely, the preparatory, the commercial, and the practical arts. 
The pupils are expected to find a place in one of these courses. 

This junior high school has about twenty clubs, such as the 
Ukelele Club, Typing Club, Tatting Club, Poetry Club, etc. 
The vocational-guidance director has no definite official relation 
with these clubs. 

The home-room teacher has little or no part in guidance. 
The vocational-guidance director is responsible for vocational 
and educational guidance. 


Assignment: 1. What are the purposes of vocational guidance in the 
junior high school? 
2. Are they being adequately served in this school? 


PROBLEM 23 
CASE STUDIES OF MALADJUSTED PUPILS 


What outside aid can be given the home-room teacher in dealing with 
difficult cases of maladjustment? 

The following plan of dealing with pupils who are failing is in 
use in a western city:! 

1. Report of classroom teacher to the principal. — When in the 
judgment of the classroom teacher, a given pupil becomes mal- 
adjusted in his classwork, a report is sent to the office of the 
principal giving the details of the case and stating as nearly as 
possible the reasons for the low quality of work being done. 
This diagnosis may be correct according to the experience of the 
teacher and the amount of study given to the case. 

2. Conference of pupil and adviser or home-room teacher. — 
The teacher’s report is sent to the adviser or home-room teacher 
of the pupil reported, who calls him into private conference, 


1 The author is indebted for this description to V. C. Arnspiger, Superintendent of Schools 
Drumright, Okla. ‘ 
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where his attention is directed to his unsatisfactory work and 
suggestions for his improvement are offered. In the majority of 
cases reported, it is found that this conference results in a better 
grade of work being done on the part of the pupil. 

3. Second report of classroom teacher to principal. —In case 
the conference with the adviser does not result in a satisfactory 
grade of work being performed, a second report to the principal’s 
office follows within three or four days. Then follows a con- 
ference of principal and pupil. 

4. The principal and pupil conference.— This conference, 
which is the next step in the clinical study of the maladjusted 
pupil, is very important. The attitude of the principal must be 
sympathetic and friendly. The pupil must be made to under- 
stand that he is not being punished or unduly criticized, but 
rather that he is being called in to assist in studying his own case, 
that his opinions are to be seriously considered, and that the 
study is to result in his being given assistance where it is found 
to be needed. The pupil is often able to furnish information 
that will lead to the immediate correcting of his maladjustment. 

Following this conference with the pupil, his parents are notified 
by letter of the maladjusted conditions and a conference with 
the principal is requested at an early date. 

5. The principal and parent conference. — This conference also 
is very important. The parent must be made to understand 
that the future educational progress of the pupil is involved and 
that all information possible leading to a scientific diagnosis of 
the case must be given concerning the pupil in order that proper 
remedial measures may be applied which will result in fore- 
stalling the impending failure in the given subject. 

From this source the principal may be able to collect important 
social data, he may find that conditions surrounding the pupil’s 
home study are unfavorable, or he may discover certain psycho- 
logical or physiological conditions that prevent satisfactory 
progress on the part of the pupil under consideration, 
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Suggestions are made to the parent concerning favorable home 
study conditions, etc., which usually lead to a rapid improve- 
ment of the work done. 

If at any point in the study up to this time outside assistance 
is found to be needed, such as medical attention, etc., such 
assistance is given, the expense to be borne by the school system 
in case the financial condition of the parents will not permit of 
their meeting it. It is understood that throughout the study of 
the individual case the classroom teacher is consulted frequently 
and that his opinions concerning the case are carefully consid- 
ered. The classroom teacher is apprised of all findings of the 
study, and suggestions are given concerning remedial measures to 
be undertaken within the classroom and in supervising the study 
of the pupil under consideration. 

Remedial measures suggested by the clinical study up to this 
point being applied, the maladjustment is corrected in the great 
majority of cases and the pupil’s work usually reaches a satis- 
factory level. 

If, however, the pupil’s work remains unsatisfactory, the teacher 
in the light of what he now knows of the case again reports to the 
principal’s office, where further study is made of the case. 

If an individual intelligence test reveals the fact that a pupil 
is unable to do the work of the class to which he has been assigned, 
he is transferred to a group whose ability level more nearly 
coincides with his own. If a specific educational test shows that 
the pupil is wholly unable to perform the type of work required 
in the study of the specific subject for which he is enrolled, 
he is allowed to drop this subject and substitute another which, 
in the light of the study made, seems to offer a greater prob- 
ability of successful work being accomplished. 

A very small per cent of cases of maladjustments have not 
responded to treatment. Between one and two per cent of cases 
studied have been mentally incapable of carrying on any form of 
high-school work. Another very small per cent have been 
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eliminated because the high school was unable to offer work 
which was adjusted to their individual needs. They were not 
regarded as failures but were given guidance in the selection of 
work outside of school which would enable them more efficiently 
to participate in the normal activities of social and economic life. 


Assignment: 1. What adjustments given in the summary on pages 262- 
264 can be met by the procedure here outlined (pages 300-303)? 

2. To what degree would such a plan be helpful in an elementary school? 

3. What persons should perform this function in the high school? In 
the elementary school? 
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CHAPTER IX 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR SMALL GROUPS 


Mentally Retarded Pupils 


N large school systems, there is a sufficient number of pupils 
who are retarded mentally to make possible the organization 
of special classes for them. This takes the problem of pro- 

viding adjustments for such children from the shoulders of the 
classroom teacher. Since there are on the average only 2 to 3 
per cent of boys and girls sufficiently defective mentally to 
demand a markedly different educational treatment, schools 
having less than 500 pupils can not organize such classes without 
considerable cost. 

Such classes should not be developed without the assistance 
of a trained psychologist. Pupils who are to be placed in special 
classes to receive the special curriculum developed for mentally 
retarded pupils should be chosen by individual intelligence tests, 
further checked by a thoroughgoing physical examination. 
There should be every assurance that a seeming lack of mental 
development is not due to physical defects which are barriers 
between a really able mind and the outside world. The attempt 
to develop classes for mentally retarded pupils without these 
precautions is dangerous. 

Possible candidates for such special classes can be discovered 
from the original intelligence tests given in the first grade or 
even in the kindergarten. It is considered a good practice, 
however, to continue these pupils in the regular classes for at 
least a year for further observation. Possible candidates for 
retarded classes should then be given the thoroughgoing physical 
and mental tests indicated above. The type of pupils dealt with 
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in such classes should be those who give promise of ability to fit 
into the life of the community. Assured institutional cases 
should become wards of the state and should not make claims 
upon the local school system. 

Inasmuch as the pupils who are to be in such special classes 
are to be fitted for life in the community, the special classes 
should be housed in centers in regular schools where all possible 
contacts with other children from which they can gain can be 
provided. While many cities follow the practice of segregating 
such classes in special buildings, there is no objective evidence 
available that this plan is the more desirable. The writer 
believes that segregation places unnecessary handicaps upon 
those teachers who have the task of fitting such children for life 
in the community. 

Special classes for mentally retarded pupils, where they can be 
organized, should care for such pupils throughout their school 
career. Such classes for older pupils may well be housed in the 
junior high school, or even in the senior-high school, where the 
instructor will have the advantage of varieties of materials to 
draw upon. The development of an adequate number of classes 
for mentally retarded pupils relieves the classroom teacher of 
the responsibility for making the adjustments numbered 4, 28, 
30, 31, and 32 in the summary of adjustments gjven in Chapter 
VII, pages 262-264, so far as mentally retarded pupils are con- 
cerned. 


Physical Defectives 


The percentage of pupils with sufficiently defective vision or 
hearing to justify special class treatment is much smaller than 
the percentage that justifies special class treatment because of 
mental retardation. Such classes can not, as a rule, be organized 
without very high cost in communities of much less than 50,000 
population. 

The segregation of pupils for sight-saving work, or training 

IND. PUPIL — 20°. 
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in lip reading, depends not alone upon the status of the pupil’s 
sight or hearing at a given time. Authorities claim that it is 
the pupil whose sight or hearing is becoming progressively poorer 
who needs special attention. Candidates for such classes can 
be discovered by the general medical examiner, but the final 
decision as to which pupils warrant the special treatment given 
in such classes should be left to the specialist. Sight-conserva- 
tion classes demand unusually favorable study conditions in the 
way of lighting, books printed in large type, use of heavy pencils 
in writing, and economy in use of the eyes in close work. In some 
schools, such pupils are sent to a special room for study, but do 
their class work with the regular class. In other schools, they 
are segregated for all of their work. Training in lip reading is 
frequently given by a special teacher who serves several schools. 

The percentage of pupils who are predisposed toward tuber- 
culosis, and who accordingly need the open-air treatment, varies 
considerably. The practice of cities which have attacked this 
problem in a thoroughgoing manner indicates that a community 
having a population of 10,000 may be expected to have sufficient 
children of this type to justify the adoption of special class 
treatment. 

The number of crippled children demanding special treatment 
is smaller. Special classes for crippled children can rarely be 
developed with economy in communities of less than 50,000 
population. Where these special classes can not be developed, 
the school should take steps to see that special treatment is made 
available to the individuals who need it. The day has passed 
when the responsibility for building a physically handicapped in- 
dividual into an efficient member of the community can be neg- 
lected by the public schools. This is indicated in an interesting 
manner in the following editorial from The World, of New York, 
May 29, 1927: 

John Dollard, Jr., of Far Rockaway is eighteen years old. Four years 
ago he was hurt by a train and his feet and the lower portion of his legs had 
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to be amputated. Working with artificial legs, young Dollard goes to school 
like the rest of the boys, and in a recent baseball game he was called in as 
reserve pitcher and pulled off a victory for his nine. This was something of 
a triumph for Dollard; but it is a good deal more than that. It is a cheering 
illustration of the way in which the prospects of the maimed for enjoying life 
like their more fortunate brothers have improved of late. The war aided 
greatly in the development and the more common use of artificial limbs — 
but the change is largely psychological. A generation ago a boy handi- 
capped as Dollard is would have been doomed, quite as much by general 
feeling as by his hurts, to a sedentary life and pursuits. We know better 
now. We know that a boy who has lost his feet is still a boy, and by no 
means ready to mope ina corner. If -he can pitch a good ball so much the 
better. He may dig the team out of a hole as well as the best of them. 
And be sure he is most welcome. 


Recently, a crippled girl graduated from the high school of a 
small community near New York city. The only time that she 
was ever in the public school was the evening when she appeared 
upon the stage as a member of the graduating class. The in- 
struction throughout her school life had been given by public- 
school teachers who were sent to her home by the public-school 
authorities. 

An important aspect of the development of special classes of 
any kind is the provision of pleasant quarters. A decade ago 
it was the rule rather than the exception to place such classes 
in cast-off buildings or in poorly lighted and poorly decorated 
rooms. Such an environment had a depressing effect on pupils 
and teachers alike. Recently, it has become much more cus- 
tomary to provide special rooms under pleasant conditions for 
special-class children. One of the pleasantest schools that the 
writer has ever visited is a school for crippled children. Another 
is a school for all types of physically defective children. 

The development of such special classes makes possible a really 
significant attack upon the most difficult of the adjustments 
listed as Number 16 in the summary of adjustments in Chap- 
ter VII, on pages 262-264. 
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Adjustment Rooms 


An opportunity class in which the instruction is largely in- 
dividual is helpful in providing many adjustments, particularly 
in the elementary and junior-high-school grades. It is especially 
helpful when it attacks successfully such problems as the follow- 
ing: (1) coaching pupils who, because of absence or other reasons, 
have fallen behind the class; (2) strengthening pupils in impor- 
tant aspects of work in which they have failed; (3) assisting pupils 
who have been given special promotion to cover essential features 
of work skipped; (4) helping pupils for whom special promotion 
is planned to cover sufficient advanced material to make the 
special treatment feasible; and (5) provision of enrichment 
opportunities. If it attacks all these problems successfully, it 
relieves the elementary teachers to a great extent of the ad- 
justments listed in the summary in Chapter VII as 8, 9, 11, 13, 
C7 to; 1Op 22, 2Seanes tem 

It is rare, however, that a single opportunity class even at- 
tempts to contribute to all these adjustments. The success of 
such a plan depends upon an adequate diagnosis of needs and 
the availability of a- resourceful and tactful teacher. The 
advantage of such a plan is that it concentrates the development 
of individual materials in the hands of a teacher who is expected 
to specialize in such work. It should be considered as a sort of 
departmentalized service to the regular classroom teachers. 
Many of the pupils in such a class should spend most of the day 
in the regular classrooms. 

The disadvantage of the plan is the difficulty of administra- 
tion. So long as the opportunity-class teacher is expected to 
handle only adjustments which are variations from the ordinary 
program, the problem of keeping in touch with regular class 
teachers is not difficult. The problem becomes difficult when the 
opportunity-class teacher is expected to provide coaching service 
in the regular day-to-day work of the class. Such a class is 
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doomed to failure when it is made a dumping ground for disci- 
pline cases and other poorly defined problem cases. Such groups 
may, in the hands of a skillful teacher, become helpful in the 
diagnosis of difficulties, but in many instances they are utter 
failures as opportunity rooms. 

In communities not large enough to provide special classes for 
physical defectives, pupils needing special treatment may some- 
times be cared for to best advantage in the opportunity class. 
In some schools too small to provide a special class for mentally 
retarded pupils, a class is developed for mentally retarded pupils 
and individual-adjustment pupils. 


Special-Purpose Classes in High Schools 


One of the most promising movements in the high-school field 
is the development of special-purpose classes. Pupils who, for one 
reason or another, have a common need are assigned to a class 
in which that particular need is met. The specific nature of the 
assignment makes the success or failure of the plan easily de- 
termined. The movement is one that deserves every encour- 
agement because of the fact that the school work which results 
springs out of the recognized needs of boys and girls. The 
possibilities cover every adjustment in the list given in Chapter 
VII, from Number 13 on. 

Short courses for correcting deficiencies. — As a substitute 
for the prolonged review of elementary subjects that character- 
ized the traditional eighth grade, the plan of offering short 
courses in various elementary subjects to bring pupils up to 
grade has been taken by some junior high schools. Six-week 
courses are offered for pupils not up to standard in such subjects 
as penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
the techniques of reading. Pupils particularly deficient may 
be required to repeat such courses. 

Somewhat similar schemes have been worked out in senior 

high schools for meeting the needs of pupils not up to standard 
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in the tool subjects. More and more, as larger numbers of pupils 
persist into the high-school years, there will be found pupils who 
can profit by such short intensive drill periods on tool subjects, 
such as reading, that are essential to success in their high- 
school courses. Such courses have the advantage of relieving 
the classroom teacher of the responsibility of the adjustment 
numbered rg in the summary given in Chapter VII and making 
it a problem of program making. 

The English adjustment room. — Another attack upon the 
problem of making up deficiencies of high-school pupils is the 
adjustment room for English deficiencies. High-school pupils 
who are deficient in their elementary English training in any 
respect are sent to the adjustment room, where they are given 
individual drill materials covering their particular deficiencies. 

Diagnosis classes. — Large schools are able to organize special 
classes for pupils who, according to the judgment of teachers, 
are unable to master a subject. This permits the pupils to re- 
peat a subject in a special class that may run for only a half 
semester. The pupils are tested thoroughly and allowed to work 
under the close observation of the teacher. When a pupil’s 
difficulty has been removed — and it frequently is a very minor 
molehill that is proving a major mountain in the pupil’s way — 
the pupil is changed to a normal class, but closely observed until 
there is assurance that he has become adjusted. Those whose 
difficulties are not discovered, are required to drop the subject. 

This type of organization is a great aid to teachers in meeting 
the adjustment numbered 13 in the list given in Chapter VII. 

Mid-term classes. — The freeing of teachers by the discon- 
tinuance of diagnosis classes at the middle of a term makes 
possible the setting up of classes for pupils who have entered late, 
or who are all-round failures in the work they have chosen. The 
beginning of a subject which none of them have had is a plan 
that is sometimes used to care for such pupils. This problem is 
a particularly serious one in those states that have compulsory 
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attendance laws that affect high-school attendance. The fact 
that there is a place to put truants when they are brought in to 
school late in a term is an incentive to bring them in. Where 
short courses, such as the broadening and finding and drill 
courses, are used, a program for such pupils may frequently be 
made up from a combination of such courses. Such classes 
contribute to the adjustments numbered 14 and 18 in the sum- 
mary in Chapter VII. 

College-preparatory classes. — In those sections of the coun- 
try in which colleges commonly accept pupils on certification of 
the high school, there has been a tendency to neglect specific 
preparation for those pupils who wish to enter colleges requiring 
entrance examinations. Some schools are assigning one or 
more teachers to give such pupils the special preparation neces- 
sary to permit them to compete more successfully with pupils 
from schools that operate under the college-entrance-examina- 
tion system. 

Modified courses. — The last two decades have witnessed the 
introduction of a great variety of courses into the high schools. 
Along with this has come the modification of traditional and 
new courses to meet the needs of certain groups. This move- 
ment has made the task of the teacher in adjusting the class 
work to the varying needs of her pupils (Number 34 in the sum- 
mary list) a much easier one. Along with the increasing varia- 
tion in the needs that are accompanying the increased numbers 
attending high school, has come this device for assigning them 
into classes designed for their particular needs. 

Here, again, the adjustments made in English, a subject 
commonly required of all pupils, is the best example. As one 
principal has put it, “English of some kind is required. It 
ranges from the time-honored literary type to the practical and 
applied.’”! 


1 Stuart, M. H., “The Problem of the Ninth Year,” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Eleventh Yearbook, 1927, page 127. 
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Classes for Exceptionally Bright Pupils 


There have been a number of experiments in setting up special 
classes for unusually bright pupils. The tendency at the present ~ 
time is to give such pupils a considerably broader curriculum, 
and to introduce new methods of instruction for them. Such 
special classes for the exceptionally bright promise to relieve the 
classroom teacher of problems of enrichment that are somewhat 
difficult. 


PROBLEM 24 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR DEFECTIVES 


How much assistance is brought to teachers by an adequate system of 
special classes for defectives? : 


A recent study of, the special-class offerings in an eastern 
school system enrolling 15,000 school children made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Increase in number of pupils in blind and sight-saving classes, 
from o to 23. 

Increase in enrollment in classes for the deaf, from ro to 20. 

Increase in enrollment of cripples in special classes, from o 
to 20. , 

Increase in enrollment of other classes for physically de- 
fective children, from o to 35. 

Increase in enrollment of classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren, from 108 to 375. 


Assignment: 1. There are 450 teachers in this city. Describe the man- 
ner in which development of these special classes — (a) will increase the 
service to the children concerned; (6) will lighten the burden of the average 
teacher. 

2. Using the same ratios to total enrollment, how many children in each 
of these groups are there in the school system with which you are most 
familiar? 

3. How many defective children are there in the average classroom 
that need marked adjustment in classroom conditions? 
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PROBLEM 25 
FUNCTIONS OF CLASSES FOR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


What purpose should opportunity classes and special classes for mentally 
defective children serve? 


The annual report of the superintendent of schools of a city 
of 30,000 population carries the following reports concerning 
special classes for mentally defective children and of opportunity 
classes: 


Special Class Report 


There is a difference between an Opportunity Class, so termed, and a 
class for Mental Defective Children. An Opportunity Class should be a 
class for slow or backward children, giving them a chance or an opportunity 
(hence the name) to catch up. On the other hand the Special Class should 
be for those children whose bowl is already full, as far as the elementary 
work is concerned, and who can only be taught handwork of various kinds. 

In my class this year I have put some emphasis on the elementary 
subjects — Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, and English — be- 
cause some of the children seemed to have bowls which could hold more. 
Then, too, we accomplished some things along the handwork line, a sum- 
mary of which follows: 


12 chairs caned. 

Back put in one large rocker and splinted the bottom of 6 chairs. 

3 porch rockers reseated. 

2 reed mats. 

to kites. 

Animal toys and napkin rings from wood obtained through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Jackson, who also supplied us with glue and shellac. 

1 taboret. 

7 chairs repaired. 

1 table repaired. 

2 desks repaired. 

2 tea towels embroidered and hemmed. 

r table runner embroidered. 

3 burlap bags embroidered. 

5 raffia hot-dish mats or plant-dish stands. 

I petticoat (started last year). 
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The money obtained from the chair caning bought the cane and paid the 
child for his work. The towels, mats, and bags were sold at the June Féte, 
the money going to the school funds. 

The class as a whole is quite industrious. The older boys seem to delight 
in teasing the younger ones and the girls, but as a unit they get along with 
one another very well. 

Clothing has been supplied to those in need in many instances by different 
ones. 


Opportunity Class Report 


This completes the tenth year in our opportunity classes. We have tried 
to make these classes of real value to the school system. The Monroe 
Class has taken care of about seventy children. From this number eight 
have been advanced to the grades. With one exception these have not been 
referred to us again. Fifty-one pupils have left this school during the ten 
years and are located as follows: 


At work 

At home 

Married 

In regular grades. 
Institutions . 

Moved . 

Deceased . . ee 
Hospital for cripples . 
Still in classes . 


iS} 
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Some will wonder what work these boys and girls may be able to do — 
any work within their scope of knowledge — work that requires supervision 
and little responsibility. Many are at work in our factories while we find 
the unstable type drifting from job to job. 

The Monroe Class has taken care of sixteen children this year. Two of 
these were sent to 3A in February. Two children have been excluded on 
account of health conditions, one boy moved out of town, and two will be 
sixteen years old before the opening of the next school year. 

This being a class of boys, our manual work has been very interesting. 
_ Five have become very proficient in caning chairs. Each boy receives 
fifty cents as an incentive for good work. We have caned thirty chairs, 
several stools, made taborets, bird-houses, kites, baskets from reed and 
raffia. Through the kindness of Mr. Brown of the Model Waist Company 
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enough rags were obtained to keep us busy with rugs. For the past two 
years this class has been almost self-supporting. With the exception of 
warp for loom all other materials have been bought with money from prod- 
ucts made. 

The exhibit in May on work done by the opportunity class was an edu- 
cation to many. It brought before the public the type of education needed 
for these children. Looking forward to another year in a new building with 
both classes working together we hope to accomplish much more. 

The vital problem before us now is the follow-up work needed. These 
children drift into a world they do not understand and which in turn does 
not understand them. They need supervision and guidance so that we will 
not meet so many of them in our courts and penal institutions. 


Assignment: 1. Is the differentiation between opportunity classes and 
classes for mentally defective children satisfactory? 

2. What indications are there that this differentiation and purpose has 
controlled the organization of the special classes and the opportunity classes 
in this school system? 

3. From the type of curriculum offered in each of these classes, what 
type of children are being cared for? 

4. What changes in policy would you recommend? 
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CHAPTER X 
ADJUSTMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AFFECTING ALL PUPILS 


Broadened Curriculum in the Elementary School 


N important factor in making adjustments to individual 
differences is the breadth of the school curriculum. A 
broad school curriculum will have aspects that appeal 

to the interests and abilities of many pupils. Many of the 
adjustments suggested in Table 22 for fifth-grade pupils (pages 
200-201) are adjustments in the way of broadening the school 
curriculum. The school that offers varied opportunities in 
music instruction would not only discover the abilities of more 
pupils, but would give them lines of development which could 
be easily directed. A pupil who is not-able to participate suc- 
cessfully in singing may become an important member of a 
school orchestra, or he may participate in the making of simple 
instruments. The same holds good for arts, for shop work, for 
the social sciences, for the physical sciences, for literature, and 
for school activities of various sorts. 

A school curriculum broader than normal would facilitate 
providing for the adjustments numbered 4, 9, 22, 24, 25, 26, and 
30 in the summary in Chapter VII, pages 262-264. 


Broader Curriculum in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


Broadening and finding courses. — The broadening of the 
curriculum takes upon itself special significance in the year or 
years of the junior high school prior to the selection of the special- 
ized programs which pupils are to carry through high school. 
A series of short courses are given in many schools throughout 
the seventh and eighth grades for the purpose of discovering 
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abilities, aptitudes, likes, and dislikes of pupils in the various 
lines of work open to them in their remaining school years. 
In some cases these courses are compulsory. In other cases, in 
order to increase the range of possible courses, they are made 
elective. Bruner,! who gave the first extended treatment of 
such courses, gives the following excellent presentation of the 
nature and purposes of such courses in the report of the Port 
Arthur School Survey.’ 


While the combination courses and the regular subjects mentioned above 
have many features of enrichment, the unique and distinctively junior- 
high-school feature suggested by the committee is the broadening and find- 
ing courses. These courses should be six and eighteen weeks in length — 
six weeks in the seventh grade and six or eighteen weeks in the eighth grade 
— and should be open to every boy and girl in these two grades. It should 
be the aim of these short courses to present glimpses of the future studies 
in the fields in which they are given, as well as to show the pupils the possi- 
bilities of the different professions and businesses of which each is a sample. 
In other words, these courses should be-cross sections of later work. For 
example, the English-Latin broadening and finding courses offered by the 
Latin department should attempt to show the pupil what is in store for him 
if he continues his work in Latin in the senior high school, whereas the elec- 
tricity broadening and finding course should present not only cross sections 
of the higher courses in electricity but also problems and possibilities of 
electrical work as it is carried on in the city and the nation. The junior- 
high-school pupil should be given the opportunity to sample practically 
every subject that is offered in the senior high school. For the sake of clarity 
a further example will be given and in more detail. 

The automotive department should offer six weeks of work to seventh- 
grade boys and six- and eighteen-week courses to eighth-grade boys. It 
should be the aim of the instructor of these courses to point out to these 
young pupils the possibilities of this subject, and some of the bright spots 
as well as the drab ones should be brought to the boy’s attention. The 
youngster should be brought in touch with the joys and thrills of the ignition 
work and the motor, but he should also be compelled to experience the 


1 Bruner, H. B., The Junior High School at Work, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. 

* Port Arthur, Texas. Report of the Survey of the Schools of Port Arthur, Texas, Division 
of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926. George D. Strayer, director. 
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difficulties and dirt found in greasing a car. The instructor’s aim should 
be to paint for the boy an accurate picture of the automobile industry and 
of the automotive department in the senior high school. Incidentally, he, 
himself, should be trying to discover which boys in this broadening and: 
finding course have aptitudes for automobile work and hence will make 
good grist for his more advanced courses. 

All broadening and finding courses should be elective. Every pupil, 
however, should be compelled to take six in the seventh grade, and six, four, 
or two in the eighth grade. This scheme should enable a pupil to taste with 
profit eight to twelve different fields in these two years. For example, a 
boy in the seventh grade might take journalism for the first six weeks; 
typewriting, the second six weeks; science, the third six weeks; carpentry, 
the fourth six weeks; auto mechanics, the fifth six weeks; and machine 
shop, the sixth six weeks. In the eighth year he might take either six more 
entirely different six-week courses or three six-week courses plus one eighteen- 
week course in that subject which he seemed to like best of the nine which he 
had sampled in the seventh and low-eighth grades; or, if he and the school 
authorities thought it likely that he would drop out of school at an early date, 
he should be allowed to specialize by taking two eighteen-week courses, for 
example an eighteen-week course in auto-mechanics and another eighteen- 
week course in an allied field, such as machine shop. 

Hence, it would be possible to take six broadening and finding courses 
in the seventh grade, six in the eighth grade, and to begin with the differen- 
tiated curriculum in the ninth grade; or to take six courses in the seventh 
grade, three six-week courses and one eighteen-week course in the eighth, 
and to differentiate in the ninth, or to take six in the seventh and two 
eighteen-week courses in the eighth and to differentiate in the ninth. 

These courses have been called broadening and finding courses for when 
tried elsewhere it has been found that (1) through them many of the pupils 
find the later courses for which they seem to be best fitted, and in which 
their interest seems to lie; (2) in some instances they find also their life 
work, although this happens less frequently; and (3) whatever the finding, 
the pupils are profitably broadened by coming into contact with these differ- 
ent fields. 

In order that the finding may be facilitated, part of the time of the shop 
courses should be spént in regular instruction in vocational guidance. For 
example, during the six-week broadening and finding course in automobile 
mechanics, the instructor should show the boys the kind of work they can 
do and the amount of money they can earn by qualifying for a job in a garage. 
He should also point out to them the greater amount of compensation in, 
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as well as the large amount of preparation necessary for, electrical engi- 
neering. There should be additional offerings in vocational guidance in the 
activity periods, where the possibilities in all fields should be more or less 
carefully discussed. 

The chief aim of the broadening and finding courses and the chief value 
seem to be the broadening effect. While for purposes of finding, a more or 
less typical cross section of future school work or life work is portrayed, 
nevertheless an attempt is made to present only material which is in itself 
worth while. Hence, if the finding were reduced to zero quantity, which 
would be well-nigh impossible, the enrichment alone would more than justify 
the cost. 

In order that pupils may select their broadening and finding courses with 
more intelligence, it is suggested that the high-sixth-grade pupils be per- 
mitted each semester to visit the broadening and finding courses in the junior 
high school some two or three weeks before the end of their work in the sixth 
grade. This procedure has the additional advantage of bringing about 
better articulation between the elementary grades and the junior high school. 


Bruner proposes the following courses for the seventh grade: 


Art Mechanical Drawing 

Auto Mechanics Science 

Cooking Sewing 

Electricity Typewriting 

Expression Vocal Music 

General Shopwork Vocational Information for Boys 
Instrumental Music Vocational Information for Girls 
Journalism Woodworking 


and the following courses for the eighth grade: 


Arts and Crafts General Repairs 
Banking Home Nursing 
Bricklaying and Cement Interior Decorating 
Biological Science Millinery 

Business Physical Science 
Carpentry Pre-Spanish 
English-Latin Printing 

Forging and Sheet Metal Public Speaking 


A consideration of these courses is worth while in any school, 
no matter how small. In the very smallest schools, courses in 
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A weekly club period has become an established part of the programs of 
many junior and senior high schools. School clubs serve a variety of pur- 


poses. Among them are the broadening and finding purposes. 
(Facing 321) 
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vocational information may be offered and high-school teachers 
may be called upon to do something in the way of rather ex- 
tended introduction to their courses. Such courses contribute 
to the adjustments referred to in the preceding sections and to 
Numbers 31 and 32 in the summary of adjustments in Chapter 
ail: 

Clubs. — School clubs meeting at a set time one or more 
times per week furnish another method of broadening the con- 
tacts of pupils with the school and its offerings, and of discover- 
ing latent abilities and interests. Many junior and senior high 
schools set an hour aside each week which all pupils are required 
to spend in a club of their choice. Such activities supplement 
the broadening and finding courses. 

Illustration 18 shows two such clubs. 

Variety of courses. — The successful meeting of the in- 
dividual needs of all boys and girls of junior-high-school age 
and senior-high-school age demands that a variety of courses 
be available on the secondary level. If-a variety of courses is 
denied, the problem of adequately meeting pupils’ needs is 
insurmountable. The possibilities of carrying out the adjust- 
ments numbered 4, 9, 14, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 31, and 32 in the 
summary in Chapter VII are seriously curtailed. These courses 
must vary, from the vocational type courses that can be built 
into an adequate program for pupils of low academic ability or 
specialized interest along these lines, through the home-making 
and business courses, to the various types of courses for prep- 
aration for higher institutions. 


Departmentalization 


_ The adjustment to individual needs is not the chief purpose of 
departmentalization. Departmentalization has Some bearing on 
the problem, however. It facilitates broadening the curriculum. 
It is easier to introduce new subjects if the instruction in those 


subjects is departmentalized, for it is easier to employ a teacher 
IND. PUPIL — 21 
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specially trained to teach a new subject than to give the training 
to an entire staff. 

To the degree that departmentalization attracts teachers who 
know more about their subjects, the enrichment of the course 
for individual pupils is facilitated. Similarly, the teacher who 
teaches the same subject to several classes can use the same 
adjustment materials over and over to a greater degree than the 
teacher who teaches a number of subjects to the same group of 
pupils. A large number of pupils with whom one teacher 
must deal under the departmentalized scheme, however, oper- 
ates against making adjustments to individuals. When schools 
are departmentalized, there is more danger of neglecting those 
adjustments which are outside the ordinary curriculum. 


Ability Grouping in the Elementary Grades 


One of the most widely used administrative aids is ability 
grouping. A survey of ability grouping made by the United 
States Bureau of Education in December, 1926, shows that of 40 
cities of 100,000 or more reporting, 36 employed ability grouping 
in some or all of the elementary-school grades. Similarly, of go 
cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 reporting, 66 are classifying 
elementary-school pupils of some of the grades into ability groups. 
In 163 cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 population, 145 have 
adopted this plan for some or all of the elementary-school pupils. 

The purpose of ability grouping. — The purpose of ability 
grouping is to make possible the adjustment in wholesale 
fashion of class work to pupils of different levels of ability. 
The ablest pupils are able to carry more work, or to do the 
same work in less time, than pupils of average ability. If 
pupils of high ability are placed in the same class, the curriculum 
set up for all the group can be considerably broadened. Some 
of the pupils who would demand special attention in an ordinary 
class would be cared for by the work designed for the entire 
group. Similarly, if low-ability pupils are brought together, 
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the curriculum designed for the group as a whole will be within 
the reach of more of these pupils than the normal curriculum. 
Many of them will therefore require less individual attention 
from the teacher. 

There seem to be some indications that pupils work better if 
there is not too great a range of ability in the group. There is 
more encouragement for effort if the least capable pupils in the 
group can, through exceptional effort, occasionally excel. This 
is to be contrasted with the usual situation in which low-ability 
pupils are kept from making a contribution to group discussion. 
Ability grouping tends to eliminate a situation where the pupil 
of comparatively low ability always has to contend with the 
depressing presence of individuals who have no respect for his 
thinking. Equal advantages for the able pupils are also claimed. 
They are placed in situations where they can not so readily meet 
requirements with superficial thinking. They are stimulated by 
the presence of their peers to do work worthy of their mettle. 

In brief, the purpose of ability grouping is to assist in making 
adjustments numbered 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, and 11 in the summary 
in Chapter VII. Ability grouping is sometimes used to assist in 
making adjustments numbered 3 and 12. 

Types of ability grouping. — The variety of plans used for 
the grouping of pupils may be considered as falling under two 
main heads: (1) grouping in such a manner that the members 
of a class will fall as nearly as possible together in their achieve- 
ment in school subjects and will remain as nearly as possible 
together during the term; and (2) grouping according to innate 
ability for the purpose of adjusting the breadth of the entire 
curriculum, or the rate of progress through the given curriculum, 
more or less regardless of the nearness to which pupils fall 
together in a given subject. 

(1) The attempt to obtain homogeneous working groups. — The 
first of the above plans requires a consideration both of status 
in school subjects and ability to work at different rates. Those 


- 
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who have worked most seriously to attain this result in the 
elementary school under ordinary conditions have proposed that 
children first be placed in grades according to educational status, 
and then be grouped within the grades according to brightness. 
Accordingly, mental age and educational age have been proposed 
as bases for grade classification, and the I. Q. as the basis for 
classification within the grade. The assumption is that pupils 
within a narrow range of educational age or mental age would be 
at approximately the same level in each of the school subjects. 
That is, beginning a given term, all the pupils in a grade would 
be approximately together in achievement, and those of the same 
brightness would move from this point at the same rate, and 
would therefore stay together. ' 

But such a grade classification is entirely out of keeping with 
the analyses made in the preceding chapters, even if it would 
result in grouping children according to achievement. Children 
should not be grouped in grades by either educational age or men- 
tal age without regard to other facts. A proper regard for other 
points results in each grade level having children with a wide 
variety of achievement, just as grades have always had, in spite 
of an overliberal use of repeating. But it has been demonstrated 
that even if it were desirable so to group children in grades, it 
would not result in like achievement in the various school 
subjects.!. The grouping within a grade must therefore result 
in variation in achievement in school subjects, so that grouping 
according to ability within the grades does not result in groups 
that are homogeneous in achievement in individual subjects. 
This is equally true if an attempt is made to group children ac- 
cording to a combination of measures of achievement and bright- 
ness. The result is some decrease, but not a marked decrease, 
in variation in individual subjects. 

The only objective evidence upon the relative values of various 


1 Hollingshead, A. D., An Evaluation of the Use of Certain Mental and Educational Meas- 
urements for Purposes of Classification, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. 
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measures is that given by Hollingshead. It points to the con- 
clusion that the best single measure for this purpose is not a 
brightness measure (educational quotient, intelligence quotient, 
or the average of the two) nor the measure of mental maturity 
(mental age), but rather the average educational status (the 
educational age). 

If the work is adjusted to the different levels of ability ob- 
tained in this manner, some of the adjustments indicated in the 
summary in Chapter VII will be cared for automatically. Those 
adjustments demanded by a pupil’s variation from the average 
achievement in a subject will be partly or entirely met, if his 
variation from the average of his group in an individual subject 
is in the same direction as his variation from the average in 
educational age. In other words, many of the adjustments 
numbered 7, 8, and 18 in the summary in Chapter VII will be 
cared for. In some cases, the individual will vary so much in a 
given subject that the adjustment to the class as a whole only 
partly meets his needs. Less frequently, the adjustment made 
to the class as a whole will be of the opposite kind from that 
needed. Inasmuch as the basis for dividing the group is in a 
slight degree a measure of the amount of work to be done by the 
group, it will be possible, if it is desired, to give the abler group 
added activities, and thereby care for some of the individuals 
needing adjustments along such lines as are indicated in Table 
22, pages 200-201, by the symbols a, b, and g. 

(2) Grouping according to inate ability.— The plan that 
groups children according to their innate ability, regardless of 
their achievement in individual subjects, meets the adjustments 
numbered 2, 9, 10, and 11 in the summary in Chapter VII, 
pages 262-264, better than the other plan. In a sense, this 
plan does not attempt to get children together in like teaching 
groups, but instead attempts to put children together accord- 
ing to the sum total of their capacity to carry school work. 
The indications are that this type of grouping does not group 
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children so closely in individual subjects, so that it does not meet 
so well the needs numbered 1, 7, 8, and 18. It recognizes that 
some of the pupils in a bright group, for one reason or another, 
will be poorer in certain subjects than some pupils in the average 
or even the below-average group. However, unless such a 
pupil is falling uniformly below his capacity, he will have time 
to give such a subject extra time, and still carry an enriched 
program. If, for any reason, such a pupil falls below the class as 
a whole in his educational achievement, he may be assigned 
temporarily to a lower group, for instruction, but still remain 
earmarked as a member of the abler group and be expected to 
rejoin the abler group. 

This type of ability grouping takes the emphasis from the ease of 
instruction of an individual subject, and places it upon the prob- 
lem of developing a curriculum which as a whole is regulated to 
the capacity of the group. Not only will changes in the content 
of the individual subjects and the methods of instruction of 
individual subjects vary as a result, but different subjects may be 
introduced. In one of the public experimental schools in the 
city of New York, for example, the brighter students even in the 
lower grades are receiving instruction in French in addition to the 
enriched regular courses. The brighter pupils in the upper grades 
(grades five and six) are being taught by the individual method 
on a departmentalized basis half of the day, and have group work 
in freehand drawing, music appreciation, and industrial arts. 

Intelligence quotients are frequently used as the only measure 
to determine innate ability or capacity. This is justified when 
they have been obtained from individual tests, given by a com- 
petent tester, or from two or more group tests that agree or con- 
firm the judgment of teachers. In some cases, the intelligence 
quotient is averaged with the educational quotient. This gives 
an average of two estimates of mental ability: (1) the intelligence 
quotient determined by comparing the pupil’s estimated mental 
age with his chronological age, and (2) that obtained by com- 
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paring his achievement in school subjects expressed in age with 
his chronological age. The introduction of the educational 
quotient as a measure of mental ability affects the pupil’s place- 
ment only when this measure varies from the I. Q. If it is 
higher than the I. Q., it indicates that there is a combination of 
abilities, attitudes, and other factors which have resulted in this 
pupil’s doing better than would be expected from the mental 
test alone. If the educational quotient is lower than the I. Q., 
it indicates that through some combination of circumstances 
this pupil has not done so much in the past as has been expected 
of him. In other words, his I. Q. is not a good measure of what 
he has done in the past. His failure to achieve in the past may 
be due to conditions that may be corrected, and this should be a 
point for investigation. At the same time it is well to consider 
the fact that results in the past constitute a fairly good index of 
future results. Inasmuch as it is capacity to do work which we 
are attempting to measure, it would seem to be fair to the pupil to 
consider his educational quotient in measuring his mental ability. 

A pupil’s capacity to carry a program at any given time is 
also affected by his total educational status. A bright pupil 
may be low in one subject, but, because of high standing in 
another, may be able to give the low subject the additional time 
it demands without reducing his capacity to carry a broadened 
program. If, however, he is markedly below his group in average 
achievement as indicated by his educational age, it may be 
found desirable to deny him participation with his ability group 
until he has brought up his average achievement. On the other 
band, in some cases it will be found desirable to expect this pupil 
to make the extra effort necessary to work satisfactorily with his 
group, or to work with his ability group but be denied the ad- 


ditional activities in which they participate. Such cases should 


be dealt with in the light of further knowledge of the individual, 
rather than by a wholesale attempt to average brightness meas- 
ures with measures of educational status. 
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There will be fewer of these adjustments when the educational 
quotient is averaged with the intelligence quotient to obtain the 
measure of ability. 

Two methods of determining the division points between 
sections. — The administration of ability grouping in elemen- 
tary schools has followed two distinct trends, each of which has 
its advantages and disadvantages. The one plan is to designate 
each pupil as an X, Y, or Z pupil. Pupils with I. Q.’s of 110 
or more are called X' pupils. Pupils whose I. Q.’s range from 
go to 110 are designated as Y pupils. Pupils with I. Q.’s 
below go are designated as Z pupils. In a normal group of 
pupils, one fifth would be X’s, one fifth Z’s, and three fifths Y’s. 
If there are five sections of a class in the school, there will be a 
section of X’s, a section of Z’s, and three sections of Y’s. Ifa 
school has less than five classes in a grade, it is not feasible to 
have the X’s segregated. This is often true if there are more 
than five classes.2 Where this plan is in operation, there will 
usually be two types of pupils in the same room. If there are 
two classes in the school, one teacher will have X’s and Y’s, while 
the other has Z’s and Y’s. Likewise with various relationships 
between the numbers of the different types in the larger schools. 

In the other plan of ability grouping, the number of ability 
groups formed is determined by the number of classes in a grade 
in the given school. If there are two classes of low-fifth-grade 
pupils, one teacher takes the brighter half of the group and the 
other teacher takes the duller half. If there are three sections, 
a similar division is made. Sometimes as many as five or six 
ability groups are formed. Each teacher thus obtains a group 
of pupils as homogeneous as to grouping as the size of the school 
permits. He is expected to work with the group as a whole, 
adjusting his work to the ability of the group. 


1 Practice varies with respect to this designation. In some school systems the high I. Q. 
pupils are called Z’s, while the low I. Q. pupils are called X’s. 

2 This assumes normal distribution. In actual practice one third or even one half of the 
pupils in a school are sometimes found to belong to the X or the Z group. 


ILLUSTRATION 19 
FREEHAND DRAWING IN THE LYNN SCHOOLS 


A Composition in Color Based on Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 


Music, art, literature, industrial arts, and plastic arts provide rich possi- 
bilities for broadening the school life of boys and girls. 
(Facing 328) 
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The only essential difference between the two plans is that in 
the X, Y, Z grouping plan, the teacher is expected to adjust his 
work to two or three ability types of children. If he receives a 
group of 10 X pupils and 30 Y pupils, he is expected to give the 
X pupils the X curriculum and the Y pupils the Y curriculum. 
With the operation of the other plan, the teacher would receive 
the same class but would have no line drawn between his ro X 
pupils and his 30 Y pupils. He could, if he wished, divide his 
group into X’s and Y’s, or he could teach them as a single group 
of somewhat better than average ability. 

The latter plan would obviously be easier if it were not for 
the problem of curriculum adjustment. When the teacher 
becomes accustomed to the X, Y, and Z division, a division that 
always means the same thing, he can learn to think in terms of 
curriculum materials adjusted to these three groups. When 
the new term comes, he may have a different distribution or he 
may have a different proportion of Y pupils, but they will be 
Y pupils. The difference in the proportion will not demand of 
him a curriculum peculiar to that particular proportion of Y 
pupils. In other words, while the X, Y, Z plan sets up somewhat 
artificial lines which require the classroom teacher to break up 
his group for instructional purposes, it facilitates the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials for bright and dull pupils. 

The X, Y, Z plan facilitates the keeping of records and the 
accounting for results. A system with the X, Y, Z grouping 
plan, particularly if that system provides a differentiated cur- 
riculum for the X, Y, Z groups, can measure results in different 
terms regardless of whether the school is so small that there are 
two grades to the teacher or whether it is a large school with 
many classes in each grade. 

The X, Y, Z plan is a halfway step which is justified by the 
fact that we have not yet learned to adjust curricula with as 
much readiness as we have learned to measure differences in 
abilities. A combination of the two plans would seem to be | 
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advantageous. A teacher who finds it advantageous to break his 
classes into sections for instructional purposes will not be ham- 
pered by the strict use of the X, Y, Z plan. A teacher who can 
get better results by dealing with the class as a single unit for 
instructional purposes should find it possible to make the neces- 
sary variations in the curriculum that most nearly fits his group. 


CHART 45 


Enrichment of school opportunities — Information bearing upon the 
adjustment of a low-fifth-grade pupil who is brighter than the average 
pupil in the section in which he is placed 


Date of hirth ant A. AZ. Present Ag¢nmmsnen- Years andor... montbs. Entrance gradc in this school system... ene enee nee 
Entrance grade in this school. Ors FY Half years spent in kindergarten... Grades skipped... 

Grades repeated........QU.... Seer eee oO you expect to go to high Scheaka! fee College ?... .—.. Whaf,do you 
want to do when you aah achoal sake: -....Do you Sake inusic lessons outfide of school ee 


Other lessons, if any, outside of, sctrool. 
teams or other organizations :..../. 


Enrollment of this class..... HO... -..-—-. ‘Type 


smetrerietsssnsmeenannenenee Member of the following ar, 
Ontside “organizations sn eee 


Draw a line threugh each item in which this Coney! is one pe the best S$ his class; encircle cach jiem ja “which ‘his is pupil is is s one oa © of Phe poorest 5 in n bis “Clases 
- General ability Healt Nature Seay and Science 10, Arithmetic eitce 
2. Mechanical ability £ Leadership 8. Language Usag it. History 
3. Ataitude toward work aie % Freehand Dinan lag 12. Literature if Sten Work 

Physical defects of this pupil -... Lewinerrewerssseeenwreesee Does the program of this pupil vary from that of the 


class as a whole, either in ee assi Ei activities, or assi eae sa-srevecrmseeen-neeere-- (Specify on Reverse). 


Chronological Age. 
Height 33 
McCall Multi-montal Test, Form 1... oe 
Stanford Achievement, Advanced, Form A... 

Reading, Paragraph Meaning..._..... 
Reading, Sentence Meaning—.a... 
Reading, Word Meaniag...... 
Arithmetic, Computation. 
Arithmetic, Reasoning... 
Nature Study and Scien 
History and Literature. 
Language Usage... 
Dictation Spelling-_.. 


; 
vetbeotest 


Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude, Test 1 
fSotial) Background.n2ao et 


dail 


ck 


—— Test and other records of pupil. 
. Average test scores of the section to which this pupil is assigned. 


This Pupil’s Answers to Certain Questions 


1. What book do you like to read best? King Arthur 
2. About how many books are there in your home? 50 


What ability grouping does not do. — Regardless of the method 
used in ability grouping, teachers should not look to it as more 
than a convenient aid to the solution of the problem of meeting 
individual needs. It appears from the discussion that ability 
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grouping gives no assistance in more than half of the adjustments 
listed in our summary on pages 262-264. Even in the adjust- 
ments to which it contributes most, there is individual work left 
to do. This is demonstrated by Charts 45 and 46. 


Cuart 46 


Need of coaching — Information bearing upon the adjustment of a low- 
fifth-grade pupil who according to the tests in school subjects 
was below the average of the section in 
which she is placed 


Date of hirth Dee. da, 15 3 Present Age..l&e... Years and....0......months. Entrance grade in this school Avinpe to 


Entrance grade in this School... Half years spent in kindergarten... Grades skipped_.._.L t=. eceeecesioe 
Grades repeated Tbe ... Do you expect to go to high school 2 YES. Paes College? YES... Wht do you 
want to do when you finish school > Be Seneo. TEacHeR Do you take innsic lessons outside of school? 5 
Other Jessons, if any, outside of school...Me... a oe . Member of the following school 
teams or other organizations eso eae ein’ OUTSIES ION snications plo! 

Enrollment of this class_x7" _.. Type of class... as cn ee rE ee 
Draw a line through ¢: which this pupil is one of the best $ indhis class; encircle cach item in which thi il is one of the poorest 5 in his clase: 
"E. CGeneral abiltt 4. Hi 7. Nature Study and Science ia Gat 13. Spelling 
2. Wechanical abiligy ° ° 5 8. Language Usage 11. ory 14. Music 

3. Attitude toward york 6 |. Freeband Drawing 12. Literature . 4S. Shop Work 
Physical defects of this ened ihe déale ---~ Does the program of this pupil vary from that of the 


class as a whole, either in subjects, assigned activities, or assignments ?......._.......-——-( 


Specify on Reverse). 


‘Of 0 
Variation from Normal W, iene 18 Jo! Age > 4 5 2 B 8 3 2 Grade. 

Sos t= ve 
1o.-$4.. £9. $4. Average S46 alents g 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Age 
Chronological Age. oi “8 _ 
BMeght. 


McCall Multi-mental Test, Form 1 
Stanford Achievement, Advanced, Form A........ 
Reading, Paragraph Meaning. 
Reading, Sentence Meaning. 
Reading, Word Meaning... 
Arithmetic, Computation. 
Arithmetic, Reasoning... 
Nature Study and Science. 
History and Literature... 
Language Usage......-.... 
Dictation Spelling... 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitud: 
Social Background. 


Test and other records of pupil. 
aoe Average test scores of the section to which this pupil is assigned. 


This Pupil’s Answers to Certain Questions 


r. Do you like to read? Ves 

2. What book do you like to read best? Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
3. About how many books are in your home? 3 

4. Do you have a piano in your home? No 

5. What magazines do you read most? I don’t know 


6. How many times a week do you attend the movies? Seven times 


Chart 45 shows the record of a low-fifth-grade pupil compared 
with the average of one of the average-ability sections of the 
grade to which he belongs. He is considerably brighter than 
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the average pupil in the section. His attainment in school 
subjects is a half year above his class average. He falls below 
his group in arithmetic computation only. An analysis of his 
deficiency shows that it could possibly be removed by a small 
amount of individual instruction. Clearly, with this removed, 
the pupil will have time which may well be spent on added, 
worth-while activities, over and above the time so spent by the 
class as a whole. 

Chart 46 illustrates a need of adjustment in the other direction 
in the case of a pupil assigned to the lowest of five ability sections 
in a grade. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the above discussion 
has assumed that adjustment in curriculum and methods has 
accompanied ability grouping. When this is not true, most of 
the good claimed for ability grouping as an adjustment to in- 
dividuals does not materialize. A very large part of the ability 
grouping that has been practiced has been simply mechanical 
grouping of children. Teachers have not been given the neces- 
sary aid in many instances in making the adjustments in curricu- 
lum and method assumed in this discussion. 


Ability Grouping in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


Variation from use in elementary schools. — The description 
of ability grouping in the preceding section applies to the seventh 
and eighth grades in the traditional school, and to the seventh 
grade, at least, in the junior high school. 

The breaking up of the curriculum into a number of optional 
courses in the eighth or a higher grade is accompanied by a 
series of conditions which affect the usefulness of ability group- 
ing. The simple method of ability grouping used in the elemen- 
tary school can not be used without sacrificing the welfare of indi-. 
vidual pupils. All pupils no longer follow the same curriculum. 
The high school which offers a half dozen curricula for gradua- 
tion divides its pupils into as many more or less independent 
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groups, each of which will have a range of ability approximat- 
ing the total range found in an undivided high school. But 
the solution of our problem can not come through ability group- 
ing of pupils within a given curriculum.. We find that differ- 
ences in special interests, in the length of time pupils expect to 
remain in school, and in both educational and occupational ex- 
pectations, have become of such importance as legitimately to 
demand a great variety of markedly different programs among 
the pupils pursuing a given curriculum. It is not unusual to 
find in a ninth-grade class as many as fifty individual programs, 
varying in the number of subjects pursued, or more or less 
markedly in the subjects themselves. 

Grouping must be done in terms of individual subjects. 
Pupils pursuing a given subject are grouped according to their 
ability in that subject, regardless of the fact that their purposes 
in taking the subject may differ in a marked degree. 

Purposes of ability grouping. — As in the case of the ele- 
mentary school, the purposes are to simplify the work of the 
teacher by reducing the range of ability with which he has to 
deal, and to improve the service of the school to individual needs, 
through various types of adjustment facilitated by ability group- 
ing. The types of adjustment may be classified as (1) adjust- 
ment in the time spent on a given unit of subject matter, (2) 
adjustment of subject matter, (3) adjustment in method, and 
(4) adjustment in the pupils’ programs. 

(1) Adjustment in time.—In some cases the adjustments 
have been made in terms of the number of semesters spent on a 
given amount of subject matter; as, for example, covering three 
half-years of work in a subject in a single year, or covering two 
half-years of work in a year and a half. Such adjustments have 
for the most part been unsuccessful in their actual operation be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping a group of children together. 
Turnover in school population and variations in the programs 
of individual pupils rapidly deplete such groups. Apart from 
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this mechanical difficulty, the question may well be asked whether 
such adjustment in time is desirable even if it could be carried 
out successfully. The same pupils who are doing three half- 
years of the subject in a year could gain the same amount in 
acceleration by carrying an extra subject. This is certainly a 
process much less difficult of administration. On the other hand, 
the pupils who are retarded by being required to spend more than 
anormal amount of time on a unit of subject matter may be given 
the additional time for such subject matter by a reduction of the 
number of subjects they are carrying. There is no question 
about the possibility of grouping children to go at a higher than 
normal rate if it is desired, but the administrative difficulties are 
large in the high-school grades. Adjusting the time to low- 
ability pupils is particularly difficult. The following description 
of an attempt under the writer’s supervision to carry a class over 
two semesters of algebra is typical:’ 


An attempt was made to cover only about three fourths of the first 
semester of algebra in a satisfactory manner by this group (lowest of five 
ability sections), with the idea in mind of reassigning them to the same 
class for the two succeeding semesters, eliminating the failure element as 
far as possible, and completing the two-semester course in three semesters 
of successful work. 

The third semester of this work has been completed, the class having 
been under the instruction of the same teacher for three semesters. Several 
points of interest have come out of this experiment. In the first place, 
students who successfully mastered the work that was covered the first 
semester were the only ones who were recommended for the class the 
second semester. Those who were recommended to this class seem to be 
as happy over it as students actually passed in the semester’s work. The 
others showed more concern than the average failing student. This augured 
well for the success of the class. During the second semester the students 
were enthusiastic for the greater part of the term but showed a growing 
tendency to become erratic. By the end of the third semester all but four 


' Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Results from the Homogeneous Grouping 
of Students According to Ability — The Grouping of Those Students in Mathematics Who 
Were Assigned to Exceptional A bility or Particular Difficulty Classes. An unpublished report 
of the Research Committee, May, 1922. 
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of the original class had withdrawn, transferred to other schools, or failed. 
Of those still in the class but two finally received their credit in second- 
semester algebra. This would seem to indicate, especially in the light of the 
results obtained from the special class for failures in second-semester al- 
gebra, that slow-rate classes in beginning algebra are not worth while. 


This same report gives data on eight double-rate classes in 
second-semester algebra. These algebra pupils were those with 
generally high rating in all subjects. They represented approx- 
imately the best 5 per cent of beginning algebra students. Of 
226 completing a semester’s work, 138 were granted credit for 
both second-semester and third-semester algebra. This experi- 
ment extended over five semesters. 

This indicates that little hope may be expected from ability 
grouping so far as adjustment numbered 3 in our summary list 
on pages 262-264 is concerned, but that it can be used with some 
success for number 12. 

(2, 3) Adjustment in subject matter and method. — Theoretically, 
adjustment in subject matter would appear to be more desirable 
than adjustment in time. Unhappily, however, very little has 
been done in the way of setting up criteria for determining the 
desirable nature of such adjustment in subject matter. The 
most helpful suggestions come from the type of work discussed 
under Special-Purpose Classes on pages 309-311, in which the 
outstanding criterion for setting up groups is not native ability, 
nor even readiness of pupils to do the subject at hand, but 
rather the educational needs of groups of children determined 
from a variety of considerations. For example, it is con- 
ceivable that the most useful type of grouping in mathematics 
would not be a grouping based on the ability of pupils but rather 
a grouping based on the fact that some pupils expect to continue 
mathematics in college and some have need to apply mathe- 
matics in other subjects. It is entirely conceivable that the 
pupil of high ability may have the adjustment to his high ability 
made in the development of his program rather than in the 
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adjustment of the work in one or more of the individual courses 
making up the program. From this viewpoint, ability grouping 
as such becomes of little usefulness as soon as the programs of 
individual pupils begin to vary in a marked degree. 

The advantage that comes from having several sections in a 
subject, each with adjustments in subject matter, is offset in all 
. but the very largest schools by an administrative difficulty. 
Where there is not a sufficient number of sections to make it 
possible to have all the types of sections meet at the same 
hour, ability grouping serves as a positive hindrance upon the 
choice of different subjects. One of the advantages that comes 
from having large schools is the possibility of having sections 
of the same class meet at different hours during the day. This 
increases the number of courses which may be selected in de- 
veloping individual programs. For example, if there is but one 
section in a grade of mathematics which a given pupil needs, it 
will be impossible for him to carry any other subject which may 
be scheduled for the same period. If there are several sections, 
such conflicts may be avoided. If, however, each section of a 
class is specialized for a particular type of pupils who need a 
given subject, the advantage which arises from having several 
sections of a class is lost. In all but the very largest schools, 
and even in the higher grades of the largest high schools, this 
difficulty must be considered. It progressively reduces the 
value of ability grouping as an adjustment to individual differ- 
ences as pupils proceed from the lower to the higher grades of 
the junior and senior high schools. 

The most indefinite type of adjustment is the adjustment in 
method. It is accordingly the most difficult to evaluate. Such 
adjustment is commonly left to the individual teacher. It is 
possible that from the adjustments which the individual teacher 
finds it possible to make, as well as from the influence on in- 
dividual pupils working in homogeneous groups, the greatest 
returns from ability grouping may be derived. Attempts to 
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measure its effect, however, have not as yet been very successful. 
Only when the types of adjustment which teachers find possible to 
make are described with as much definiteness as is found in such 
a work as the Promotion Standards for X,Y, and Z Groups in the 
Detroit Elementary Schools may we expect worth-while results. 

The adjustment in subject matter has a bearing upon the 
adjustments numbered 2, 7, 9, and 34 in the summary list on 
pages 262-264. The adjustment in method has a bearing upon 
those numbered 1 and tro. 

There is not a great deal of evidence as to results where the 
adjustment proposed is in method, or breadth of subject matter. 
What there is, is not very encouraging. From a rather extensive 
study Moyer? concludes: 

. we find that the superior and medium pupils appear to do somewhat 
better in segregated than in mixed classes. The inferior pupils, however, 


do not appear to benefit by segregation so far as their scores on the stand- 
ard tests are concerned, 


From a somewhat more extended study, another attempt at 
appraisal is given in an unpublished report? of a three-year 
experiment carried out under the supervision of the writer. 
The results, while they do not agree in detail with the results 
given by Moyer, nevertheless are like them in showing only small 
benefits. In first-semester algebra, combinations of intelligence 
tests and high-eighth-grade teachers’ marks and ability ratings 
were used for grouping. The test used varied from semester to 
semester. The Pressey and the Terman Intelligence Tests, and 
the Rogers Mathematical Ability Test were used. Results were 
measured in terms of percentage of failure of 2886 pupils, of 

1 Moyer, E. L., “A Study of the Effects of Classification by Intelligence Tests,” National 
Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-third Yearbook, Part I, page 322. 

2 Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Results from the Homogeneous Grouping 
of Students According to Ability — The Grouping of Those Students in Mathematics Who 
Were Assigned to Exceptional Ability or Particular Difficulty Classes. An unpublished 


report of the Research Committee, May, 1922. The tables from the report are reproduced 
in Strayer, Engelhardt, and others, Problems in Educational Administration, pages 


491-498. 
IND. PUPIL — 22 
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whom 1881 were in mixed groups. This was supplemented by 
a test especially designed to bring out the adjustments teachers 
believed they were making. It was given to 337 children, 29 
of whom were in mixed classes. This was further supplemented 
by Rugg and Clark, and Stromquist tests given to 158 pupils, 
97 of whom were in mixed classes. The results are summarized 
as follows: 


As a whole these data favor homogeneous grouping slightly for the good 
or mediocre students and considerably for the poor students. 

The data available are certainly not against homogeneous grouping even 
if not convincingly for it. We can not, however, accept or condemn the 
plan until it has been given a fairer chance. The grouping devices were 
far from satisfactory, so in many cases the number of shifts required to cor- 
rect the conditions were so great that teachers hesitated to make the cor- 
rections and they were not unduly urged to do so. Perhaps with more 
exact differentiation at the beginning, the plan will become more satisfactory. 

There has been a feeling, however, that since so much of the first semester’s 
work is that of mastering language or getting a background, from the teach- 
ers’ standpoint there is not the need to differentiate that presents itself 
in the second semester’s work, where it is almost altogether the mastery 
of processes. Feeling that this might be sound and realizing the short- 
comings of our differentiation device, beginning the second semester 1920- 
1921 we have taken out only the good students, making but two types of 
groups. 


In second-semester algebra, the first-semester teacher’s 
ratings in algebra were used for grouping. Results were meas- 
ured in terms of percentage of failure of 2387 pupils, 874 of whom 
were in mixed classes. This was supplemented by an achieve- 
ment test devised by a committee of mathematics teachers, and 
given to 233 pupils, all but 11 of whom were in ability sections. 
Results were studied for each type of student. The average 
mark granted pupils was also studied. The results are sum- 
marized as follows: 


‘From the foregoing we may conclude that homogeneous grouping in 
second-semester algebra is valuable not only from the standpoint of decreas- 
ing the percentage of failure but also from the standpoint of actual attain- 
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ment of each type of students. We may conclude also that the value of 
homogeneous classes in second-semester algebra increases with the number 
of types of sections formed, at least up to four types. The results from 
January, 1922, however, indicate that the advantages seeming to come from 
grouping, if they do come from grouping, are not so great as to be unaffected 
by unseen variable elements in teacher, grouping, or administration. 


In second-semester geometry, for the first two semesters pupils 
were differentiated on the basis of ability ratings given by first- 
semester geometry teachers. Thereafter marks given by the 
teacher of first-semester geometry were used. In the comparison 
of failure, 1712 pupils were used, 928 of whom were in mixed 
classes. This was supplemented by an extensive test given to 
six ability sections and three mixed sections. 


A committee of the department worked out the series of tests designed to 
discover the elements that were supposed to be affected by grouping. The 
minimum test had for its purpose the testing of the mastery of fundamentals. 
Theoretically, less attention being taken for misfit pupils, homogeneous 
classes should give more drill on subjects most needed by the group. This, 
it was believed, could be tested by a series of questions of such brevity that 
quicker reaction brought about by more drill would tell on the number of 
questions answered. The maximum test had for its purpose the testing of 
elements outside the minimum requirements of the course. Theoretically, 
the good student would have more opportunity to go beyond the minimum 
essentials if placed in a homogeneous class. 


The results are summarized as follows: 


We may conclude then that there is some tendency for the homogeneous 
grouping to pay in the second-semester geometry, but for the most part the 
value is to the mediocre student. Further, we may conclude that more 
attention should be paid to relative standards for marking. 


The following quotation from the same report raises other 
important questions in judging grouping. 


Although the foregoing discussion has dealt with the results of grouping 
purely from the standpoint of achievement of students, there are other 
criteria for judgment that are of importance. Approaching the problem 
again from the standpoint of students, we may point out the desirable effect 
on development of right habits of work that may be expected from grouping. 
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Also, there would seem to be a greater opportunity for the development of 
leadership. We have worked out no method of measuring results in either 
of these lines. 

From the teacher’s viewpoint the effect of grouping on the effort required 
in teaching a given amount of subject matter is of importance. For study- 
ing this we have the judgments of the teachers. Most of the twenty-five 
teachers in the mathematics department have worked with a number of 
grouped classes during the five semesters of experimental work. With but 
two or three exceptions they report that under the grouping plan less effort 
is required to teach a given amount of subject matter. The exceptions re- 
port no noticeable difference in this respect. The teachers concerned con- 
sidered this point of enough importance to justify continuation of grouping 
in second-semester geometry, in spite of the rather poor showing as to at- 
tainment reported in the preceding section. 

Obviously, if any great aid in meeting individual needs is to 
come from the adjustment of subject matter and method through 
ability grouping it must come from more effective programs 
than those reported here. 

(4) Adjustment in pupil programs. — There is a simple type 
of adjustment that appears to combine the advantages of all 
the types described above, but has not to the writer’s knowledge 
been in use. This plan considers the need of variation in method 
to be used with pupils of different ability covering the same 
subject matter, and the possibility of varying the time required 
for a subject according to ability. It facilitates enriching the 
program of abler pupils. This plan calls for the reduction of 
the number of recitation periods for the bright pupils and the 
introduction of supervised study for the pupils of less than 
average ability. It appears feasible to expect the highest fifth 
of the group to do in three periods the work to which five recita- 
tion periods are usually given. This would gain time for bright 
pupils to carry an additional subject requiring two periods a 
week. Pupils of normal ability would spend a normal amount 
of time. Pupils of less than normal ability would spend one or 
two double periods a week with the teacher for supervised study 
and instruction. The highest fifth of the pupils would spend | 
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three periods a week with the teacher, the second fifth four 
periods a week, the middle fifth the normal five periods a week, 
the fourth fifth six periods a week, and the lowest fifth seven 
periods a week. As will be seen, the cost of such instruction 
will be exactly the same as the normal cost. Such a plan might 
well be used where no adequate reason can be advanced for 
making a marked difference for pupils of different abilities. 

The chief disadvantage of the plan would seem to be that 
reducing the number of periods each week spent upon a subject 
by bright students would conflict with college-entrance require- 
ments. With the increasing liberality in interpretation of such 
requirements, it should not be difficult for a school wishing to 
make this type of adjustments to obtain the sanction of the 
authorities concerned. 

Ability grouping of this type will contribute to caring for the 
adjustments numbered 1, 2, 7, 9, and 12 in the summary on 
pages 262-264. The contribution to enrichment (Number 9), or 
acceleration (Number 12), comes from the opportunities it gives 
pupils for taking additional courses. 

Bases for ability grouping. — (1) In beginning classes: The 
most commonly used methods for original classification in school 
subjects are intelligence tests and school records, including 
teachers’ marks and ability ratings. None of these methods are 
highly successful in grouping pupils into homogeneous groups, 
but they provide a good beginning which can be corrected by 
shifting pupils. Intelligence tests, for example, are about as 
closely related to term-end marks as are the marks given by 
teachers at the end of six weeks’ experience with the children. 
An intelligence test at the beginning of a term, therefore, gives 
as good an estimate of what a pupil will do as the teacher can 
give after having the pupils six weeks. 

Attempts to develop specialized tests for high-school subjects 
have not given results sufficiently superior to the results from 
intelligence tests to justify their use in ability grouping. 
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There is a difference of opinion as to whether the I. Q." or the 
mental-age score from the intelligence tests should be used in 
grouping in high school. Until more conclusive evidence is 
gathered those wishing to use this measure may well choose the 
one that is the more convenient and be on the lookout for ex- 
ceptional cases. The outstanding exceptional cases are the 
underage bright pupils placed too low on the basis of mental age 
and too high on the basis of I. Q., or the overage dull pupils 
placed too low on the basis of brightness, but too high on the 
basis of maturity. The use of either measure coupled with the 
proper attention to individual cases will give better results than 
a blind use of the one of the two measures which proves to be 
better. 

School records themselves deserve more attention than they 
have been given in actual practice. Kelley® demonstrated their 
value many years ago. 

Ross,’ in his study of prognosis by use of school records, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the measures that fluctuated from year to 
year, with a result that appears to be quite stable. Ross’s 
results for a composite of grade-school records are considerably 
better than the intelligence results and appear to be reliable. 

The factors which Ross found to be of importance in pre- 
dicting success in one or more of three high-school subjects are 
as follows: 


Factor Subject to which Related 
Age at end of Grade 8 ’ English Latin 
Grade Progress Latin Mathematics 
English, Grade 4 to 6 English Mathematics 


1 The I. Q. becomes less valuable as a measure of brightness as a pupil approaches the 
ageof16. After that age there is no difference between the mental age and the I. Q. because 
of the fact that for an individual more than 16 years of age the mental age is always divided 
by 16 to give the I. Q. 

» Kelley, T. L., Educational Guidance, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1914. 

* Ross, C. C., The Relation between Grade School Record and High School Achievement, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1925. 
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English, Grade 7 to 8 English Latin 
Arithmetic, Grade 7 to 8 Latin Mathematics 
Special Subjects, Grade 7 to 8 English Mathematics 
History, Grade 5 to 6 Latin 

Days Present, Grade 2 to 3 Latin Mathematics 
Days Present, Grades 4 to 6 Latin 


(2) In classes that have had previous work in the subject: Teach- 
ers’ marks are used most for grouping pupils in a second or later 
term of a subject. What investigation is available appears to 
indicate that teachers’ marks in a subject are not improved as a 
predicting measure in any degree, either by marks in other sub- 
jects or by ability ratings given by the teacher. There is also 
some doubt as to whether what is gained from tests developed 
for the purpose of predicting success improves the grouping 
sufficiently to justify the time and trouble. 


Individual Instruction 


Nature of individual instruction.—The term individual 
instruction covers a wide range of methods of classroom admin- 
istration. There has always been considerable individual in- 
struction in our schools. A few years ago, a great deal of stress 
was placed upon the coaching of laggards, and in many school 
systems such adjustment is the only one officially recognized. 
The supervised-study movement has much of the individual- 
instruction idea involved. At the present time, however, 
stress is being put upon the type of individual instruction that is 
becoming the basis for such types of school organization as the 
Dalton plan and that developed in the public schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

The chief characteristic of this last type of individual in- 
struction appears to be that assignments are given to individuals 
rather than to classes as a whole, that the assignments are written 
rather than oral, that the assignment covers a comparatively 
long period of working time, and that, within limits, the pupils 
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are allowed to progress at their individual rates. The curriculum 
may or may not vary for individuals. The work may or may 
not be departmentalized. The pupils may follow a common 
schedule if in the elementary grades, or a permanent individual 
schedule if in the junior or senior high school. All those in a 
given subject may meet as a class but work as individuals in the 
time allotted, or the teacher may keep open house, permitting 
pupils to come and go at will. The amount of time spent in 
class work, or in conferences with the teacher, may vary. 

Illustrative assignments obtained from a school using individ- 
ual instruction follow: 


Illustrative Assignment I;' Note in the following that the 
work is divided into units of different time lengths. Unit 1 was 
supposed to operate from December 2 to 4, Units 2 and 3 from 
December 4 to 14. Note also that two practice tests are in- 
cluded. All pupils in this instance were given the final test on 
the same day. 


Unit 1 — DEceMBER 2 — ASSIGNMENT V—A — GRADE 6B 
Climate (Temperature) 


You have often read about the little Eskimo who lives in that portion of 
the earth where it is usually very cold, where there is much snow and ice, 
and where the big polar bear (like the one at the Zodlogical Park) lives. In 
this land of the Eskimo it is very cold. 

You have also read about Egypt, where the big pyramids were built for 
tombs so long ago. There it is always hot. 

Youcan think no doubt of people who live in places that are very different 
from the cold Eskimo country and hot Egypt. Our own region, for example, 
is warm in summer and cold in winter. Have you ever wondered why? 
There are three factors that make these differences in the climate. 

Problem — What are the three factors? 

Look on the maps on page 254, Brigham-McFarlane, Essentials of Geog- 
raphy, Second Book. Note the key to the colors used. Key is in lower 


1 This assignment and ‘Assignment IL were, developed under the supervision of A. J. 
Stoddard, formerly Superintendent of Schools at Bronxville, N. Y., now Superintendent of 
Schools at Schenectady, N. Y. 
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left corner of map. If you do not know how to interpret the map, please 
ask for help. 

From this map find the temperatures for the following countries for 
January, figure 365, and July, figure 366. Write your findings on our 
Q X 12 paper in table form as follows: 


Country January July 
Brazil 
Argentina 
Italy 


Northern Alaska 


From map on page 256 find the mean annual rainfall of the following — 
(Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book). 

1. New York 

2. Northern Canada 
3. Africa (northern) 
4. Italy 
eee sd e-vall 
6. Northeastern Argentina 

Look at the map on page 18, figure 33, in Baste McFarlane, Second 
Book. Find what winds blow over — 

1. United States 

2. Brazil 

3. Argentina 

4. Canada 

5. Italy | 

The maps you have examined illustrate the three factors that determine 
the climate of any region. 

The ‘threestactors: of climate ares? oss. eo Ape ee See ope ; 


Read paragraph 24, page 16, in Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second 
Book. Does this paragraph verify or prove the statement above? Copy 
the sentence from this paragraph that you might use as proof. 


Units 2-3 — DECEMBER 4-14 
_ Temperature 


The first factor of climate is temperature. Temperature is measured by 
an instrument known as a thermometer. You, no doubt, have one at your 
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home. We have one in this room. It measures the heat of the air. There 
are two kinds of thermometers that are much used. One is called Centi- 
grade and the other Fahrenheit. In our country we use the F ahrenheit ; 
therefore the readings of temperature are usually recorded with an “F” 
following the number, as 45° F. The little ‘“‘o” stands for degrees. 

The following table shows the temperatures for the places listed. Locate 
these places as to their latitude. Copy table as given here and place in the 
latitude. 


TEMPERATURE LATITUDE 
Rarae taza 79.5— F. 
Asuncion, Arg. ... . Filey 
cnucSOneATIZA Ne eee 68° 
New Bedford, Mass. . . 48° 
Prntaeatenassass ee Aes 


How do the temperatures and latitudes compare? Make a statement 
concerning the fact you have learned from the above table. Paragraph 25, 
page 16, Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second Book, will give you help. 


Problems to be solved (drill ex.) 


Make a statement for each of the following places as to the kind of 
temperature you would expect to find there. Use word hot, cool, cold. 


Latitude 
Tee Pavan alee tere cee ie ee OS 
7 UEMORTAIeS set) OL. ow) ch age aS OS 
sounew Orieatisn, Meee irre sineek Fula GO MING 
AGT UCDCR Oe ae We re ek A 
Ss “NOW Vork or keim wea ee TEA IN 


Latitude alone does not determine the temperature, as is shown by the 
following comparisons. 


Problems to be solved 
Para and Quito are located near the same parallel and yet their temper- 
atures differ. 
Latitude Temperature 
Pardie&, Hoda, shee yee lies OnS. Whe) 
A Patho 4 Picparors sa eae bee Fits ocd, ce ora’ S, 5645" 
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The same is true of — 


DinVER Ra see aes oe ws go” N. 49° 

Cinna ee. ak. ke le 857° NE Cee 
and also of — 

Buemigeives tes eae ees eas” S, 62° 

Se CLagte Gee ine ge ee LO. aS 5a" 


There is a reason for this difference in temperature. The physical map 
on page 220, Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book, will help you find the 
reason. Use key in lower right corner of map to compare elevations. Copy 
the following table and record the elevations. 


MEAN ANNUAL 


PLACE LATITUDE A Gn ELEVATION 
aie 70.5 2 
Quito . : GOs 
Buenos Aires. 62° 
Santiago 57° 
Denver . 49° 
Cincinnati . eo 


Examine the above table and tell what the second agency is that deter- 
mines the temperature. Read paragraph 26, page 17, Brigham-McFarlane, 
Second Book. Copy the sentence that gives you information that your 


conclusion is correct. 


Drill Exercise 


Having given the elevation and latitude of a place, determine the tem- 
perature. Use words, hot, warm, cool, cold. 


PLACE LATITUDE ELEVATION (ABOUT) 
mee barieston,- sc. = ©: 33, N. 500 
BaeBisMaries |. 4 6 47. N. IIOO- 
Bee verasctuz .. b.”s 19° N. 400 
4. Rio de Janeiro. . . 22 550 


. . . . . . 


(Units 4 and 5 omitted) 
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Unit 6 — DECEMBER 21 


In planting trees in our orchards and parks the gardeners are careful to 
place the heaviest and the side with the greatest number of branches toward 
the west. In passing through a park, forest, or.orchard you will observe 
that many branches point toward the east. At times the whole tree bends 
or leans eastward. In regions near the equator this is not true. 

The reason for this condition will be found on the map, page 18, figure 
33, Brigham-McFarlane Geography, Second Book. Write out your reason. 

Make a list of five countries where this same fact might be true. 

Look at the map again. 

What difference would you expect to find in the torrid zone? 

Read paragraph 29, page 18, Brigham-McFarlane, Second Book. 

This lesson completes the study of temperature. From these lessons we 
have found that the four factors that determine climate are ____________-- ; 


Tests December 22. 


PRACTICE TEST ON TEMPERATURE 


Assignment II, Form A* 


t. The three factors ot ‘climate are Gs22- eee see iat. eee ; 
ANG) eee Se oe ene 
2.— The teur iactits's. -soneen owe es meee ae ee ee ; 
Gite eee a eee eae determine the temperature of any place. 
A ... summer , 
3. Argentina has its watece January. 
Centigrade 
4. We use the Palieakate thermometer. 
FOES BREE t 
8 the atitudes are warmest. . 
decrease : 
6. My thermometer would eden I went up a mountain. 
Sand ; _ water 
7: Water heats more rapidly than Tae does 
8. Arrange the following as to oceanic and continental climate 
Hawaii Denver Cape Town 
New York Omaha Bismarck 
St. Louis Rosario _ Asuncion 


* Assignment includes two practice tests. 
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9. The altitude of a place is 4000 ft., and latitude 2° S. What tempera- 
ture would you expect to find? Warm, cool, cold, hot? 

1o. The winds over the United States have a general direction, blowing 
from the 


Illustrative Assignment II: This is another type of assign- 
ment. No time limits are indicated. Practice tests and keys 
are given. Only a part of the assignment is shown. 


MatuHematics 8B — Assignment II —A—B—C 


Abraham Lincoln knew what it meant to save his earnings in order that 
he might get an education and make his way in the world. On page 150 
read what he said about the secret of thrift. 

In Assignment I, I told you that I would speak again of “The Magic 
Thrift Lamp.” Professor Upton has written a letter about it which you 
will find in this chapter. 

Read paragraph 61, then go to the State Bank and inquire whether their 
rules are the same as those stated on page 150. 

Study carefully page 151. Answer the questions in italics, page 152. 
Work ex. 4, 5, and 7-10 on page 153. 


D 


Read about Chauncey M. Depew on page 154,’ then study page 155, 
especially the example that is worked for you. Work examples 1 and 12 
in your notebook just as the one done for you. Label each part. 

Study page 156, including the footnote. Choose three problems from 


page 157. 


KKK KKK KK KOK *K 
N 
Bonps FOR OuR NEW SCHOOL 
When an individual wishes to borrow money he usually gives a promissory 
note. Payment of the note is assured by some kind of security. 
When a corporation wishes to borrow money it usually issues bonds. . A 


bond is a written promise by a corporation to pay a specified sum of money 
at a specified rate of interest on a specified date. The corporation gets 


people to give it money in exchange for these written promises, or bonds. — f 


This is called “selling bonds.” Bonds as a rule are safer than stocks. On 
page 185 find out why. oes | ; 

Our Board of Education issued bonds to borrow money to build our new 
schools. 
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After studying pages 183-185, find out the amount sold for our schools 
and what is the denomination (face value) of each bond. The advertise- 
ment of the sale of the bonds will give you some interesting information. 
See the bulletin board. 

What rate of interest do our school bonds pay? On what dates is the 
interest payable? Bonds usually have a long time to run, e.g., 5, 10, 15, 20, 
or 30 years. When do ours mature? 

If you were purchasing a bond, would you prefer to have it run a long time, 
or would you wish to have it mature in a short time? Why? 

Copy the following in your notebooks and fill in the blanks: 


TAs bond wish aaa eee, ee Prongisey Dy alesse eee ee to 
pay a eee ee a 
ata: a2 eke 2 oe SSeS ee eet Se ee Se ee eee on a 

2. The denomination of a bond is its ____-_____-==_____-- 

3. The Board of Education issued bonds to the amount of $___________. 

4. The face value of one bond is $_____-__-__-_-_.. 

5. Some of the bonds do not mature until _________-_.-______.. 

Gh, Mayer loronvosy (yore publ = oe bonds. Some of them have 
peenvexchangedaorm= == eee bonds. 

ves Dhevrate:ofanterest 1Sm aoe ae ae eee ee See 

85, Lheainterestas payable sees. =e eee anid Seed i 


9. The interest on our bonds for six months will be $ 
to. The interest on 25 bonds for one year will be $ 


<a ce ee ee oe 


* eK KK K KK K KOK K 


R 

Work the cumulative review on page 196. Omit No. 8. What is the 
correct answer for No. 9? 

Study page 76 in review so that you will be able to read a gas meter. 
Put No. 1 in your notebook. Read the gas meter in your own house if 
possible. Review this assignment. 

Check your notebooks to see that you have included work from Units (1) 
D,F, UJ. (@) M,N, 0, BR. 


MartHematics 8B — ASSIGNMENT II — First Practice Test 
1. Divide each of these numbers by .o2 
20 2.0 20 0.02 200 


2. Find the date of maturity of a note dated June 15, 1924, due in 60 
days. 
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3. What is the time from Nov. 13 to Jan. 18? 

4. Mr. B. deposited $850 in a savings bank which pays 4 per cent per 
annum interest, compounded semiannually. What was his bank balance 
after 18 months? Show your work. 

5. Find the simple interest on $800 for one year at 43%. Find the 
compound interest, compounded semiannually, for the same time. Find 
the difference between the simple and the compound interest. 

6. My morning paper gave the following in the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Quotations: 


Name of Stock Sales Open High Low Close Net Change 
N. Y. Central 2300 107} 1074 1063 1064 —3 


Explain fully what information is obtained from this line. 

7. If Mr. A. bought roo shares of this stock at the opening of the day, 
he would pay $_._......----.. (Brokerage 123 cents a share.) 

8. Isent a postal M. O. for $50.50. Refer to the application blank and 
state how much I paid the postmaster. 

g. The Italian lire is worth 19.3¢. When Antonio arrived from Italy 
he changed 200 lire into American money. How much did he receive? 

ro. Bonds for our new schools amount to $____..__.._____. The rate 

ie siperest> 168 tae paw Se %. The denomination of each bond is 
The majority of the owners of these bonds must clip 
to collect their interest. The interest for 6 months 


MartHematics 8B — AssiGNMENT II — Key to First Practice Test 


I. 1000 100 10 I 10,000, 
2. Aug. 14, 1924. 
3. 66 days. 
4. $850 first principal 
.02 


$17.00 Int. first 6 months 
850 


$867.00 Amt. after 6 months 
.02 


$17.34 Int. for second 6 months - 
867 


$884.34 Amt. after first year 
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$884 Prin. for third-6 months 
.02 
$17.68 Int. for third 6 months 
884.34 
$902.02 Amt. after third 6 months 
Bank balance after 18 months. Ans. 
5. $800 X .o44 = $36 Simple interest for 1 year 


$800 Prin. 
024 
18 Int. for 6 months 
800 
$818 Amt. for next 6 months 
024 
$18.403 $18.40 Int. for second 6 months 
818.00 


$836.40 Amt. after second 6 months 
Bank balance at end of 1 year. 
$836.40 — $800 = $36.40 Int. for 1 year 
$ 36.40 — Compound Interest 
$ 36.00 — Simple Interest 
.40 — Difference — Ans. 
6. Check from page 180. 
7. $107% X 100 = $10,712.50 
$124 X I00 = 12.50 Brokerage 
$10,725.00 Cost. Ans. 
8. $50.70. 
9. $38.60. 
10. $600,000 
43% 
$1000 Coupons $562.50. 


Other examples of individual instruction materials and meth- 
ods have been given in Chapter VI. 

Individual instruction and individual needs. — There is 
danger of taking the terms individual instruction and individual 
adjustment as synonymous. As a matter of fact some of the 
outstanding claims that are made for some school organizations 
are based upon the individual-instruction effects upon all the 
children, not upon individuals that have special needs not 


‘S[UId pur SKoq orOUT JO sysaroyUT pur sorte oxy qovor sorrunysoddo Jooyos 1oprorg 


“Sposnyoesseyy “UUA'T ‘Tooyss ySrpy Jorunf posig « TAVT FHL dO AavT,, 
SLLOOG ALVALSATIT OL ONIMVUG GNVHaaTa] NI Loafodd TWACIAIGNT NV JO ONINNIOTG 


06 NOILV&LSA TIL 
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common to the whole group. for example, one of the claims for 
the Dalton Plan is that it teaches children to budget their time. 
This may be a result of individual instruction, but it is by no 
means an individual adjustment in the sense in which we have 
used it, except as any broadening of the scope of the school 
activities tends to meet the special needs of some children. 
We are interested here only in the appraisal of individual in- 
struction as an adjustment to individual needs. 

There are certain adjustments that arise directly from in- 
dividual instruction. If we may take the examples given above 
as representative of individual instruction, the only adjustment 
that appears to be inherent is adjustment in time taken to per- 
form any given activity, and, inasmuch as sufficient mastery is 
required to pass the final test at the end of the period, there is an 
automatic adjustment in amount of drill or study to the ability 
and previous training of the individual. Such adjustments are 
given in our list on pages 262-264 as follows: 


1. Assignment of extra drill. 

3. Retardation — (but not selective). 

7. Minimum amount of drill or study assigned and minimum amount 
of time allowed when able pupils are not expected to exceed stand- 
ards set for average pupils. 

12. Acceleration — (but not selective). 
18. Make-up work necessitated by failure or absence. 


In the case of retardation the results of this plan are in op- 
position to the principles given in Chapter V. There is the dan- 
ger in the overstressing of the mastery theory of the common 
curriculum that many pupils will complete the years of schooling 
with a mastery of some things that may be non-essentials com- 
pared with some of the things they have missed because of 
retardation. For examples go back over the elements given in 
these sample units and ask these questions about any of them: 

If the pupil failed to master this unit at the present time, 
would it impair his later progress? Would he probably never 
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learn the fact or skill involved? Is this particular unit of such 
importance as to justify retardation for lack of complete mastery? 
Is every assignment a teacher devises of sufficient importance 
to demand absolute mastery? 

The answer that would come from those who see special edu- 
cational significance in mastery in itself, might be perfectly cor- 
rect, but it would not have a bearing upon meeting unique needs 
of individuals. It would be an answer in terms of a process that 
is supposed to give every one something. It would be compar- 
able to learning to budget time in the Dalton-Plan school. 

In the case of acceleration, also, the individual-instruction 
plan is not self-selective. It is beautifully adapted to giving 
acceleration to pupils without the bother of skipping and make- 
up demanded by the traditional elementary school, but it does 
not differentiate between those that should and those that 
should not be accelerated. 

In addition to these direct adjustments there are certain 
adjustments that do not come automatically from individual 
instruction but are facilitated by it to a greater or less degree. 
If pupils who need certain types of adjustments are located 
by the methods discussed in the earlier chapters of this book, 
the individual-instruction technique can adjust the work to them 
almost as easily as it can give them the normal curriculum. The 
adjustments numbered 2, 9 (Grades 1-8), ro, 11, 22 (Grades 
1-7), 24 (Grades 1-7), 25 (Grades 1-7), are such adjustments. 
The individual-instruction plan contributes little or nothing to 
the ease of discovering the need of these adjustments, or the 
preparation of materials for meeting them, but the greater 
flexibility of the school day makes their programming easier. 

There is a further adjustment facilitated by individual in- 
struction that is of prime importance to the small high school. 
Through individual instruction, courses of study which would be 
too costly for the small school to introduce may be made avail- 
able to students. Such small schools as those described by 
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Rufi' find it difficult enough to do successful work in the narrow 
curriculum designed for a selected group. Measured as to the 
adequacy of educational opportunities for meeting the needs of 
boys and girls of secondary-school age, they fail miserably, 
regardless of the quality of work done in the traditional cur- 
riculum. The most promising route of such small schools to a 
sufficiently broad curriculum is by way of individual instruction. 
There seems to be no reason why such schools should not 
take advantage of courses developed by correspondence schools 
and the extension departments of colleges and universities. 
As a matter of fact, this type of service might well be developed 
by state departments of education as a service to small schools 
throughout the state. Some steps in this direction have already 
been taken by public schools. <A part-time school in an eastern 
community makes available to its students a half dozen courses 
which could not be offered on the class basis. Individual ma- 
terials provided by the correspondence schools are used over and 
over. With such devices operating, there would seem to be no 
reason why a small high school should not offer as varied a 
curriculum as is needed to meet the needs of its boys and girls. 

This advantage is not limited to the small high school. Every 
school has certain courses which have such small enrollment as 
to make class instruction costly. For many years high schools 
have used a type of individual instruction in meeting this prob- 
lem. Woodworking, mechanical drawing, and other courses 
that are operated on the individual-project basis are examples. 
The writer recently visited,.in a high school, a freehand-drawing 
class of thirty students who varied in their development all the 
way from beginning to fourth-year work. At the cost of one 
sixth of a teacher’s time four years of instruction were being 
offered. Had these students been grouped by grades, their in- 
struction would have required two thirds of a teacher’s time. 


1 Rufi, John, The Small High School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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PROBLEM 26 
THe WINNETKA TECHNIQUE 


How well is the Winnetka Technique adapted to meeting individual needs 
in the elementary grades? 


The following are the main features of the Winnetka Technique 
as given by Carleton W. Washburne, in the Twenty-Fourth V ear- 
book of the National Society of Education, Part II, pages 79-82. 


The curriculum is divided into two parts. One part deals with knowl- 
edges and skills of which evéry one alike needs mastery. The other part 
provides for each child self-expression and the opportunity to contribute to 
the group something of his own special interests and abilities. 

Under the first head, come the common essentials — the three R’s and 
similar subject matter. Every child needs to know certain elements of 
arithmetic, needs to be able to read with a certain speed and comprehension, 
needs to spell certain common words, needs to know something about those 
persons, places, and events to which reference is constantly made. Since 
every child needs these things, and since every child differs from others in his 
ability to grasp them, the time and amount of practice to fit each child’s 
needs must be varied. Under the old régime, in the effort to give different 
children the same subject matter in the same length of time, the quality of 
the children’s work, the degree of their mastery, varied from poor to ex- 
cellent, as attested by their report cards. But under the Winnetka tech- 
nique of individual education, instead of quality varying, time varies: 
a child may take as much time as he needs to master a unit of work, but 
master it he must. The common essentials, by definition, are those knowl- 
edges and skills needed by every one; to allow many children, therefore, to 
pass through school with hazy and inadequate grasp of them, as one must 
under the class lock-step scheme, is to fail in one of the functions of the 
school. 

The part of the curriculum which should provide self-expression and group 
activities is quite another matter. Here there is no common skill or knowl- 
edge to be mastered. Here each child may legitimately differ from his 
neighbor in what he gets from school. It is the school’s job to provide 
opportunities for his special interests and abilities to develop. In this 
field, education recognizes the importance to evolution of the law of variation 
and therefore takes full advantage of children’s differences. The children 
must learn how to make up for their weaknesses by using the strength of 
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others and how to contribute their special abilities to the undertakings of 
the group. 

To provide for both of these main divisions of the curriculum, half the 
morning and half the afternoon are given over to individual work in the 
common essentials, while the other half of each session is given to group and 
creative activities. 

During the time devoted to individual work in the common essentials 
every child does his own job. If one steps into a “fourth-grade room” for 
example, he may find each child doing a different thing. One is just finish- 
ing third-grade arithmetic, another has begun compound multiplication, 
another is in the middle of long division, while still another may be begin- 
ning fifth-grade work in fractions. A child may be doing fourth-grade 
arithmetic during one period, but a few minutes later, in the same room, be 
doing fifth-grade reading. 

There are no recitations. Each child prepares a unit of work, checks his 
results with an answer sheet, and goes on to the next unit. When he has 
done a small group of units — an amount of work which may have taken him 
three days or two weeks — he tests himself on this group: if he finds that 
he has mastered it, that his practice test is 100 per cent right, he asks the 
teacher for a real test. This test the teacher corrects. If it is not 100 per 
cent, the child practices again on the weak points shown by it, then asks for 
a re-test. When he shows the teacher that the group of units (called a 
“‘goal’’ in Winnetka) is mastered, he works on toward the next goal. 

The teacher, under this plan, spends her whole time teaching, not listening 
to recitations. She helps an individual here or a group there; she encour- 
ages and supervises. She is about among the children as they work, not at 
her desk. 

No child ever “fails.” Nor does one ever “skip a grade.”’ If in June 
a child has not finished his grade’s work, in September he goes on from where 
he left off. If a child can do more than a grade’s work a year, he does so — 
but he does all the work, without skipping any. The child is on a piece- 
work basis, not a time-work basis. He gets the habit of mastering each 
thing he undertakes. 

During the half of the morning and half of the afternoon devoted to group 
and creative activities, the children are not working toward any set goals, 
nor are they tested. Going into one of the rooms during this part of the 
day, one may find the children dramatizing a part of their history work. 
Perhaps they are putting on a very informal impromptu dramatization, or 
perhaps they are preparing a more elaborate one which may be presented 
to the school as a whole during assembly. 
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The assembly is a sort of open forum. One day it may be a program 
planned by the children and entirely conducted by them. Another day 
it may be a business meeting in which all the local school affairs are 
discussed and worked out by the children themselves. It is interesting 
to see a third-grade child presiding over an assembly of two or three hun- 
dred of her school mates, in good parliamentary form, and entertaining 
notions regarding such things as whether children should ride their bicycles 
on the playground or whether snowballing on the playground should be 
permitted. 

Every child in the Winnetka schools has an opportunity to serve on some 
committee. These committees manage all the student activities. They 
are usually made up of representatives from each classroom. They are 
sufficiently numerous to provide a place for every child. In one school, 
for instance, there is a committee on assembly programs, a committee on 
care of school grounds, a committee on the care of plants in classrooms, a 
committee on the toilets, a committee on playground rules, and so on through 
the gamut of school affairs. 

It is during the group and creative-activities part of the day that the 
Winnetka children have their field trips; that one room may entertain 
another; that creative work is done in art and in shop work, each child 
making the thing which he himself wishes to make. It is during this part of 
the day that the children issue their school newspaper, articles to which are 
contributed by children from the first grade up. The editing, typesetting, 
proof reading, and business management of the newspaper are in the hands 
of the seventh- and eighth-grade junior-high-school children, who carry 
a real commercial account in one of the Winnetka banks, and pay all 
their bills with checks. 

It is during. this freer part of the day that children learn how to fit their 
interests and abilities in with those of others, to codperate, to participate in 
the activities of the group. At such time they learn to merge their personal 
interests in the welfare of the whole, and they learn to contribute their 
special abilities to this group welfare. 

By providing flexibility of time for the mastery of common essentials and 
by providing opportunity for children to exercise and use their different 
interests and abilities, the Winnetka schools are adapting the curriculum to 
the individual differences that exist among children. 


The Winnetka Technique for the elementary grades calls for a 
broader curriculum and introduction of individual instruction, 
but not for departmentalization of instruction. 
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Assignment: 1. From our consideration of individual instruction and of 
enrichment of the program, what adjustments (pages 262-264) to individ- 
ual needs would be automatically met by the introduction of the Winnetka 
Technique? 

2. What other adjustments would it facilitate? What would be neces- 
sary to bring about such adjustments? 

3. In what ways would this plan reduce the task of diagnosing indi- 
vidual needs? 


PROBLEM 27 
THe DaLton PLAN 


How well is the Dalton Plan adapted to meeting individual needs of 
pupils? 


Following are the main features of the Dalton Plan, as given by 
Helen Parkhurst in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society of Education, Part II, pages 84-92 (copyright reserved): 


There are but three fundamental principles, viz., — First, Freedom; 
Second, Codperation and Interaction of Group Life, or Community Living; 
and Third, The Proportion of Effort to Attainment, or Budgeting Time. 
Principle One is common to many education experiments as a prerequisite 
and it has had many advocates. By “freedom” I mean freedom to work 
without interruptions in order to pursue an interest and in order to develop 
concentration. As applied to an individual, it is understood to mean that 
he is to be freed from those habits or conditions which enslave his life or 
impede his complete development. 

In the use of Principles Two and Three, the laboratory plan, now known 
generally as the “Dalton Plan,” antedates other educational experiments. 
These two principles are therefore to be considered as the plan’s contribution 
to educational Bees 

Theoretically, there is “nothing new ae the sun”; and practically, the 
only new thing in the Dalton Plan is its departure from old school practices 
and the new procedure instituted to introduce the second and third prin- 
ciples into the school. 

It may be well to note how the second principle, i.e., the interaction of 
group life or community living, is brought about. Instead of the usual 
grade rooms and grade teachers, we have subject laboratories and special- 
ists; instead of confining the pupils of a single grade to one room, the pupils 
of four or five grades have access to as many laboratories and are permitted 
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to go from subject laboratory to subject laboratory, mingling and living, 
within the school, while engaged in school pursuits, just as the community 
outside of school lives and works. It is impossible for an individual pupil, 
an individual teacher, or an individual class under the Dalton Plan to live 
independently of others. Here we put in operation Dewey’s theory that 
“A democratic education is not merely to make an individual an intelligent 
participant in the life of his immediate group, but to bring the various groups 
into such constant interaction that no individual, no economic group, could 
presume to live independently of others.” 

Every school has a stated amount of time in which to do a given amount 
of work, and so, in accordance with the third principle (proportion of effort 
to attainment, or budgeting of time) we map out the work for each class in 
the form of a job and permit individual pupils to budget the time allotted 
for a month (laboratory time) according to the demands of their individual 
needs and difficulties. 

Under these principles, the Dalton Plan creates new conditions of school 
life in which the pupils, to enjoy them, involuntarily function as individual 
members of a social community. A pupil forms the same kind of relation- 
ships in his school life that he will afterwards meet in his business or profes- 


sional life. 
REE LE ee ee eee OF 


Under the Dalton Plan, the pupil is given his work in the shape of a series 
of related jobs. The work of any job is very carefully outlined, sometimes 
by the teachers, often by the pupils, depending upon the kind of school. 
Each job corresponds to what can easily be done within a school month of 
20 days. The number of jobs outlined for a school year depends upon the 
number of months comprising the academic year of the school using the 
plan. Thus, the number varies from eight to ten jobs. 

The Dalton Plan is applicable to any part of the school above, and be- 
ginning with, the fourth grade. The fourth grade is taken as a starting 
point because pupils of that age and of that stage supposedly have the tool 
subjects sufficiently well in hand to enable them to work independently and 
easily. 

A single job may be the working out of a single idea, or each job may be 
made up of a collection of correlated assignments of work. In a school 
where, say, five subjects compose the curriculum, if the work is to be ar- 
ranged in jobs, work would be outlined in advance to cover a 20-day period, 
and work sheets or procedure sheets (assignments) would be made out to 
show a pupil how to attack each subject. Individual copies of these work 
sheets (assignments) would be given to each pupil. 

KR RK KK KEE EE 
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A morning in a Daltonized school is divided into two short periods and 
one very long period, viz.: first, an organization period lasting from 15 to 
30 minutes; second, a laboratory period from two to three hours, and, pref- 
erably at the close of the morning, a conference period lasting 30 to 40 
minutes. 

The Dalton Plan does not prescribe any set amount of time for “labora- 
tory time,” but it is suggested that, whenever possible, three fourths of 
the morning time be made available for this purpose. 

Let us say that a school sets aside three hours as laboratory time; then, 
in a school month of 20 days, a pupil’s laboratory time would approximate 
20 X 3 hours, or 60 hours. Each pupil, therefore, would have at his dis- 
posal 60 hours in which to do his roo units of work. This 60 hours is bud- 
geted by each pupil to serve his individual needs, and definite instruction 
is given as to how to budget time. If a pupil does the entire job (100 units) 
in less than 60 hours, he immediately proceeds with the next job. There 
is no waiting for slower pupils nor are slow pupils rushed along at an acceler- 
ated rate or carried by the momentum of the class, producing inaccurate, 
slovenly work; nor would a slow pupil have to finish in 20 days. He may 
have more time whenever necessary; nor is a 20-day period supposed to 
coincide with a series of school or calendar months. A pupil counts ‘‘one”’ 
as his first work day, and so marks his work graph. “‘Two” is his second 
day, etc. Absent days are not counted. We go from 1 to 20, because work 
is set on a 20-day basis. 

If a school desired to devote to English the equivalent of 40 minutes a 
day as a minimum, then the English teacher, in mapping out his work, 
would guard against outlining more for 20 days (20 units) than could be done 
by a slow pupil in 20 X 40 minutes, or 800 minutes. We go further, for we 
make weekly divisions. These weekly divisions do not block a pupil’s 
interest or retard his progress; they are psychological divisions rather than 
actual stop signals; they merely indicate to the pupil that a fourth of any 
subject of the job is completed and put behind him. In the particular sub- 
ject mentioned, English, the teacher’s “‘time-set”’ for a week would be 
5 X 40, or 200 minutes. 

A pupil may do all of his work, subject by subject, one subject at a time, 
or a little of one and much of another. He is free to plan his own time and 
discover his own better methods of work. The reason for a ‘‘time-set” 
should be made clear. It is to make sure that the job set for 60 hours can 
be done, by a slow pupil, in that time. 
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During laboratory time, pupils are encouraged to work together in grade 
groups according to the demand or through the medium of the assignment. 
If, for instance, a fourth-grade pupil entered a laboratory, while there, 
unless he was confronted with a special piece of work which could only be 
done by working alone, he must work in that part of the room set aside for 
his grade. This grouping encourages discussion and debate, and gives a line 
of direction to conversation which might be promiscuous if the pupils had 
nothing in common. Before pupils leave a laboratory, they record their 
progress on their individual job graphs, also on the instructor’s graph, 
which is to be considered a class-progress graph. The class-progress graphs 
show an instructor where each individual of a class is in his work at any 
time. 

The last half-hour of the morning (forty minutes in some schools) is 
designated as ‘‘conference time.’’ The pupils who met at “organization 
time’? now meet again for a conference — that is, they confer together over 
a specified part of the job, according to a posted conference schedule. Mon- 
day a grade may meet in geography, Tuesday in history, Wednesday in 
English, Thursday in science, and Friday in mathematics. During this 
time, debates, reviews, reports, etc., are given — anything which relates 
to the subject for which the pupils are called in conference. 

These conferences, coming once a week as they do, are not considered as 
a time for presenting new material. They are too infrequent for that pur- 
pose. Presentations of new material are scheduled on a “Presentation 
Bulletin Board,” and are at the call of the teachers, who schedule special 
calls or classes in accordance with the progress and need of individuals or 
groups. These appointments are classified and posted under grade head- 
ings. They are posted in the morning before the pupils arrive, so that, 
upon arrival, each pupil makes a daily memorandum of the engagements 
he is to have with his instructors. He takes these interruptions into ac- 
count at organization time when planning his day. In this way, a teacher 
may call together several individuals, or an entire class, as often as necessary, 
as determined by the need of a subject. Here the only restriction is that 
there shall be no more than two “special presentation conferences”’ scheduled 
for any single grade in the course of a morning, and that the first notice 
posted shall have preference. This may make it necessary for a second in- 
structor to change the hour of his appointment. Whenever an entire class 
is called, a sign is put on the laboratory door saying: ‘This laboratory is 
closed.” All others than the class called are expected to “stay out.” This 
is to avoid interruptions. When small groups are called, the laboratory 
remains “open” to capacity. To avoid crowding, a capacity limit is set 
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for each laboratory, i.e., a number indicating capacity is posted on the door. 
If an instructor desires to take some grade on an excursion to a museum or 
industrial plant, lasting an entire morning, a notice is posted for that grade, 
telling the time, the meeting place, etc. The instructor puts up the ‘Closed 
Laboratory” sign and is off with the pupils. 


The Dalton Plan demands individualized and departmentalized 
instruction but not an enriched curriculum. 


Assignment: 1. From the discussion of departmentalization and of 
individual instruction, what adjustments to individual needs (pages 262- 
264) would be automatically met by the introduction of the Dalton Plan? 

2. What further adjustments would be facilitated by this type of or- 
ganization? What would be necessary to bring about such adjustments? 

3. Can periodic diagnosis of individual needs be dispensed with where 
such a plan is in operation? 


PROBLEM 28 
THe CENTRAL City PLAN 


What contributions to the individual needs of pupils are made by the 
Central City Plan? 


E. L. Novotny, Superintendent of Schools, formerly of Central 
City, Nebraska, and now of Junction City, Kansas, has recently 
developed a modified individual-instruction plan that indicates 
one direction in which individual instruction may be developed. 
The following is a statement of the general features of the plan 
used in the junior-high-school and senior-high-school grades: 


The contract system of teaching is based — 

1. Upon the accepted idea that no two children are alike. That they 
differ vastly in the number of talents and the type of talents and also in 
temperament, imagination, determination, initiative in various environ- 
ments, in types of intellect, etc. 

2. That if we are going to educate the individual within the group it will 
be necessary for us to adapt the work to him in such a way as to challenge 
his interest or interests and give him an opportunity to exercise the one or 
many talents in an environment similar to the environment in which that 
talent is to function. 
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3. That if we are going to take care of the individual differences it will be 
necessary for us to extend our assignment from the single daily unit, to a 
unit covering a period of from 3 to 6 weeks, and that this assignment shall 
be made up of several levels so as to take care of the varying abilities of 
students. 

4. That in every subject the pupil should master something. Whatever 
he is to master will be found in the various levels of the assignment. 

The following is an assignment sheet in American History: 


Unit I—3 WEEKS 


An old world, seeking a readjustment of its stifled commerce, stumbles 
upon a New World. 
* * KKK KK KK K XK 
Let us participate in this romance of Our Country, this story of lights 


and shadows. 
* eK KK K KK K OK OK 


Guidance Outline 


I. THE PERIoD OF DISCOVERY 
(Setting of the stage) 


Contract C (7o%) 
Factors Affecting American History 


1. What is your judgment as to the importance of the Norse discoveries? 
a. Brave Lief and Vinland. 
b. Permanency of settlement. 
c. Effect on southern Europe. 
2. If you had lived in the 15th century, what would have been your con- 
ception of the world and of commerce? 
a. Geographic knowledge then. 
b. Ancient trade routes. 
c. Geographical influences on trade. 
3. Give a Genoan professor’s monologue on “Why we must immedi- 
ately find a route to India.” 
a. Effect of the Crusades. 
b. Renaissance. 
c. Capture of Constantinople effect. 
d. Moving trade centers. 


7s. 


Io. 
II. 
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Discovery and Exploration 


- If you were a biographer of Columbus in what way would you say he 


contributed to the world? 
a. Early life. 
b. Attempts at aid. 
c. Voyages. 


- Forecast the effect of the geography of the New World on (1) ‘coloni- 


zation, (2) industrial history. 
a. Atlantic coast, north and south. 
b. Soil, north and south. 
c. Appalachian Mountains, north and south. 
d. Rivers and river valleys. 
e. Natural resources. 


. How do you rank the importance of the forces of religion, trade, ad- 


venture, and patriotism as influences upon the exploring nations? 
a. European background (for 1-7). 
b. Advantages and disadvantages of the nations. 
c. Motives of the nations. 


. How do you think the explorations of the 16th and 17th century 


influenced the rate and character of the opening of the New World? 
a. Spanish explorations. ee 
b. French explorations. 
c. English explorations. 
“How Europeans Claimed America.’”” Show on map the explora- 
tions, dates, nationalities of the leading explorers of this period. 


. Route the ‘Trade Routes of the 15th Century” on map; routes from 


Mediterranean east, across western Europe, the leading commercial 


centers. 

Make a time chart of important events from 1400 to 1700. 

“The most important geographical fact in past history of the United 
States has been its location on the Atlantic opposite Europe.” — 


Explain. 


Contract B (15% — any two) 


“How the World Enlarged” — map of world voyages from Diaz to 
Drake. 


2. Collection of Old World maps (ancient). 
3. The honor due Amerigo Vespucci — short explanation from notes and 


bibliography. 


* Work out any one. 
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Original piece of work and bibliography on the natives found in 
America. 

Cartoon the defeat. of the Spanish Armada from English viewpoint or 
from Spanish. 

A dialogue between Columbus and Prince Henry. 

Model Columbus’s flagship. 


Contract A (10% — any one) 


List and describe early improvements in navigation and compare with 
to-day. Bibliography. 

Memorize a poem on the period. , 
Plan a high-school program for Columbus Day. Have all material 
collected. May be worked out on a slogan or central-idea theme. 
Make a model of a sixteenth-century Spanish cavalier costume. 


Contract Plus (5% — any one) — may follow C, B, or A 


. Read the source material in Muzzey, Caldwell, and Pershing and 


write out your reaction. 
Read one of the following and write out summary: 
Ballantyne: ‘‘The Norsemen in the West.” 
Cooper: ‘‘ Mercedes of Castile.” 
Tourgee: ‘Out of the Sunset Sea.” ‘Flamingo Feather.” 
Read biographies of any fwo important men of the period and make 
five important statements concerning each. 


Important Event Dates 


1000, 1453, 1487, 1492, 1497, 1498, 1521, 1534, 1565, 1588. 


Important Personages 


Columbus, Balboa, Cabot, Cartier, Coronado, Cortez, DeSoto, Drake, 
Magellan, Vespucius, Verrazano Champlain, Vasco da Gama, De Leon, 
Diaz, Narvaez, Prince Henry. 


Assignment: 1. If this procedure (pages 363-366) were foNowed in 
each high-school course, what needs listed in the summary on pages 262- . 
264 would be automatically met? 


2. What contribution does the plan of having B and A contracts make? 
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PROBLEM 29 
THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


What does the Platoon Plan contribute to the making of individual 
adjustments? 


The essential features of the Platoon Plan as given by G. W. 
Diemer in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, Number 25, are as 
follows: 


Platoon organization means, first, that administrative plan by which the 
school is grouped into two major divisions, and the program of work so 
arranged that while division A is doing work in the tool subjects, division B 
is doing work in the special subjects, and vice versa; second, that diversi- 
fication and enrichment of the curriculum which permits more time and 
attention to the highly socialized, or expression, subjects. Diagram- 
matically represented, the platoon organization divides the school day into 
two equal parts as follows: 


The school day — 6 hours 


One half day to — One half day to — 
Reading, arithmetic, spelling, Citizenship (auditorium, social 
language, and writing. science), literature and_ li- 


brary, music, art, nature 
study, manual arts, home 
economics, physical training, 
and extra-curricular subjects. 


Diemer points out two advantages of the Platoon Plan that 
bear upon our problem. 


Platoon organization, by departmentalizing the work in special subjects, 
makes it possible to have a specially trained teacher for each special subject, 
thus assuring a maximum of socialization so far as the teacher is concerned. 

Platoon organization makes it possible to take care of individual differ- 
ences. The child who needs additional time on the tool subjects may put 
in less time on the expression subjects. Likewise, the child who should be 
allowed to develop a special talent in music, art, or dramatics, can be given 
additional work of this nature with groups other than his own. 
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Assignment: 1. Which of the adjustments in the list on pages 262-264 
would be automatically met by the Platoon Plan? 

2. Which adjustments would be made more easily in the Platoon School 
than in the traditional school? 

3. Which adjustments would be made more easily under traditional 
conditions? 


PROBLEM 30 
EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


To what extent are experimental schools attempting to solve the problem 
of fitting organization to individual, as well as to common needs? 


The following are listed as principles of The New Education 
Fellowship, which was founded by ‘“ pioneer educationists of 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland”’: 


1. The essential object of all education should be to train the child to 
desire the supremacy of spirit over matter and to express that supremacy in 
daily life. The new education should therefore — whatever in other re- 
spects may be the point in view of the educator — always aim at preserving 
and increasing spiritual power in: the child. 

2. Particularly should this aim be kept in mind in the sort of discipline 
applied to the child. The educator must study and respect the child’s 
individuality, remembering that that individuality can develop only under 
a form of discipline which ensures freedom for the child’s spiritual faculties. 

3. All the education provided at the schools of the new type — whether 
it be for the purpose of imparting factual knowledge, or that of preparing the 
pupil for adult life by the development of character and right feeling — 
should give free reign to the innate interests of the child, i.e., those which 
come from the child himself, arising spontaneously within him. The school 
curriculum should always furnish an outlet for those interests, whether they 
may be of the intellectual, esthetic, or social kind, or be the synthesis of all 
these which is found in properly organized handicrafts. 

4. The Fellowship advocates individual self-discipline tending to self- 
government of the school community in collaboration with the teachers. 

5. The spirit of selfish competition must be discouraged in every possible 
way by the new educational system, and the child must be taught to substi- 
‘tute for it a spirit of codperation which will lead him to place himself at the 
service of the community as a whole. 

6. The Fellowship advocates the codperation of the two sexes both in and 
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out of class hours, whereby opportunity may be given to each sex to exercise 
to the full its beneficial influence on the other. 


ro 


7- The new education rightly conducted on the aforesaid principles will 
develop in the child not only the future citizen ready and able to fulfill his 
duties towards his neighbor, his nation, and Humanity as a whole, but also 
the man conscious of his own dignity as a human being and recognizing 
the same dignity in every one else. 


Assignment: Which of these principles offers little or no help in the 
organization of schools to meet individual needs? 


PROBLEM 31 


ADAPTATIONS IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION TO Fit NEEDS AS INTERPRETED 
BY THE PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS 


What is a practical program for adjusting the school organization te 
individual needs? 

A large city school enrolling 2400 pupils has adopted the 
following variations from the traditional procedure: 

t. All children retarded two or more years are placed in special 
classes with a modified curriculum consisting of reading, arith- 
metic, and industrial arts. There are four such classes. They 
are divided into three groups according to age and achievement 
in school subjects. The upper classes are divided as to sex. 

2. Remaining classes are grouped homogeneously according 
to ability. If there are five sections to a half grade, one group 
is left heterogeneous as a receiving class. Children coming into 
the school during the semester are put in this group and classified 
at the beginning of the next semester. 

3. The lowest group are given a modified curriculum, adjusted 
to their needs. 

4. The upper groups are given additional subjects: French, 
music appreciation, freehand drawing, and extra time in an 
excellent library. . 

5. In the lower grades these abler children are taught their 
regular work by the classroom teacher and are then given the 


extra work on a departmentalized basis. 
IND. PUPIL — 24 
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6. In grades 5 and 6 there are six of the advanced sections 
(240 children) that have their work in arithmetic, English, 
geography, and history both departmentalized and individu- 
alized. Two rooms are set aside for English, two for arithmetic, 
and one each for geography and history. A half day is given to 
this work. In the afternoon departmentalized group work is 
carried on in drawing, physical training, music appreciation, and 
dramatic arts; the girls have cooking and the boys construction 
work, also. They have access to an excellent library. 

In the individual work all children have the same number of 
assignments or contracts, but when the semester’s work is com- 
pleted before the end of the semester, additional work is given in 
the above subjects and additional free time given in the school 
library. Out of each 20 periods the child has 16 work periods, 
three recitations, and one test period. 


Assignment: 1. What adjustments in the list given in Chapter VII, 
pages 262-264, would seem to be fairly adequately met by a thoroughgoing 
organization of this type? 

2. What elements of the Winnetka technique are being used? Of the 
Dalton Plan? 
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APPENDIX 
AVAILABLE INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ALGEBRA 


C B A Hurdle Tests for Elementary Algebra. Rand, McNally and Co. 
Gonn lly, J. F., Huff, L. Grade, and Studebaker, J. W. Practice Exercises 
in Algebra. Index for set, 42 cards. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Myers, G. C., Thomas, E. J., and Persing, K. M., Work Book in Algebra. 
The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Nyberg, J. A., Second Course in Algebra. American Book Co. 

Sampson, C. H., Practical Mathematics Practice Pad. D.Van Nostrand Co. 

Schorling, R., Clark, John R., and Lindell, Selma A., Instructional Tests in 
Algebra. World Book Co. 52 exercises supplying material for daily 
d ill to enable students to obtain mastery of the important skills in 
Algebra. 

Smith, D. E., Reeve, W. D., and Morss, E. L., Exercises and Tests in Al- 
gebra through Quadratics. Ginn and Co. 

Stokes, C. N., Individual Algebra. Mimeographed experimental edition 
for eighth and ninth grades, Parts I and II. Winnetka Individual 
Materials, Inc., Horace Mann School, Winnetka, Il. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bucks, Olive, and McNealy, Grace, My Work Book in.Early American 
History.. Harter School Supply Co. 

Martz, C. E., Work Books in American History, Volumes I and II. Harter 
School Supply Co. 

Sister Mary Celeste, Practice Tests in American History. The Macmillan 
Co. 

~ Wilson, H. E., Laboratory Manual in American History. American Book 

Co. 


ARITHMETIC 


Benson, C. B., and Jensen, A. R., Arithmetic Practice. The Macmillan Co. 
Four pads. 
Burk, Pupils’ Self-Instruction Arithmetics. For Grades 2, 3,and 4. Rand, 
McNally and Co. 
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Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore, Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic. Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Clapp, F. L., The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic. Grades four to eight 
inclusive. Silver, Burdett and Co. 

Courtis, S. A., Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic: 1920 Revision. 
World Book Co. 

Fowlkes, J. G., and Goff, T. T., Practice Tests in Arithmetic. The Macmillan 
Co. 

Hillegas, M. B., Peabody, Mary G., and Baker, Ida A., Horace Mann’s 
Supplementary Arithmetic, Diagnostic and Corrective. J. B. Lippincott 
Cor 

Hizer, Irene S., Self-Improvement Exercises in Long Division. Harter 
School Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exercises in Arithmetic. Rand, 
McNally and Co. 

Knight, F. B., Ruch, G. M., and Studebaker, J. W., Arithmetic Work- 
Books, Grades 3 to 8. Scott, Foresman and Co. 

Kuhn’s Drill Test. The Educational Device Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ladd, A. J., Practice Exercises for Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
Book I for 3rd and 4th Grade; Book II for 5th and 6th Grade, with 
Teachers Manual. Lyons and Carnahan. 

Lennes, N. J., Work, Drill and Test Sheets in Arithmetic. Laidlaw Bros. 

Mastery Units for Remedial Work and Individual Learning. For the upper 
grades in arithmetic, also map work and spelling. The Plymouth 
Press. 

McDade, J. E., Individual Number Drills. Class cabinets for Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication. The Plymouth Press. 

Myers, G. C., A Problem Power Scale in Arithmetic. The Plymouth 
Press. 

Myers, G. C., and Myers, C. E., My Work Book in Arithmetic. For Grades © 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. The Harter School Supply. 

Osburn, W. J., Corrective Exercises in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 
For Grades 2, 3, and 4. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Stone, John C., Hopkins, L. T., and Brownfield, Mary L., Objective Drills 
in Arithmetic. For Grades Two to Six Inclusive. Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Co., Chicago. 

Strayer, G. D., and Upton, C. B., Arithmetics. American Book Co. 

Studebaker, J. W., Practice Exercises in Arithmetic. Index for set, 50 cards. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 

Thorndike, E. L., Thorndike Arithmetics. Rand, McNally and Co. 
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Ward, Mary A., Pupil’s Self Instruction Arithmetics. Formal and Problem 
Percentage, Application of Percentage, Mensuration. Rand, McNally 
and Co. 

Washburne, C. W., Individual Arithmetics. For Grades 1 to 6. World 
Book Co. 

Washburne, C. W., Individua! Arithmetic Cards for Grades 1, 2, 3. The 
Plymouth Press. 


SCIENCE 


Hunter, G. W., and Whitman, W. G., Civic Science Manual. American 
Book Co. 

Persing, E. C., and Persing, K. M., Work Book in General Science. The 
Harter School Supply Co. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Branom, M. E., The Branom Practice Tests in Geography. The Macmillan 
Co. 

Long, Belle, Individual Lessons in Geography. The Plymouth Press. 

McDade, J. E., Individual Map Lessons. The Plymouth Press. 

Standard Map Drills. A series of exercises for fixing the leading facts of 
map geography by means of rapid drills. The Plymouth Press. 


HANDWRITING 


Courtis, S. A., and Shaw, Lena A., Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 
writing. World Book Co. 


LANGUAGE 


Guiler, Walter S., Diagnostic Test in Punctuation. Rand, McNally and 
: Co. A pad of 50 tests. d 
Guiler, Walter S., Remedial Exercises in Punctuation. Rand, McNally and 
(Co: 

Individual Language Books for Grades 3 to 6. In four volumes, mimeo- 
graphed editions only. Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc., Horace 
Mann School, Winnetka, Il. 

Lewis, W. D., and Hosic, J. F., Exercises in Practical English. American a 
Book oe 

Logan, C. T., Cleveland, Elizabeth P., and Hoffman, Margaret P., Practice 
Leaves in English Fundamentals. D.C. Heath and Co. 

Long, Belle, Paragraph Titles. The Plymouth Press. 

McDade, J. E., Language-Grammar Test. The Plymouth Press. 
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Matravers, C. H., Test, Study and Practice Exercises for the Correction of 
Language Errors. Laidlaw Bros. 

Pribble, E., and Brezler, A., Practice Cards in English. Lyons and Carnahan. 

Ring, N. C., and Myers, G. C., Individual English Cards; Correlation of 
Poetry and Composition; Subject and Verb Agreement; Plurals and 
Possessives; Verb Demons; Study of Words often Confused and Mis- 
used; Summarizing Paragraphs; Story Starters; Every-Day Verbs; 
Word Opposites; Synonyms; Punctuation; Homonyms; Vocabulary 
Building. The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Ward, C. H., and Moffett, H. Y., Comma Book. Sentence Book. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 


READING 


Courtis, S. A., and Smith, N. B., Picture-Story Reading Lessons, Series I 
and II. Examination outfit. World Book Co. 

McCall, Wm. A., and Crabbs, Lelah M., Standard Test Lessons in Reading. 
Four books suitable for Grades 2 to 6. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

McDade, J. E., Projects in Silent Reading. The Plymouth Press. Cab- 
inets for Grades 1, 2, 3, 1 and 2, 2 and 3, and remedial set for Grades 
4 and 5. 

Pearson, H. C., and Hunt, C. W., Everyday Reading. American Book Co. 

Schneider, Lottie M., Self-Checking Seat Work. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Supplementary Primary Reading and Phonics Material. Winnetka In- 
dividual Materials, Inc., Horace Mann School, Winnetka, III. 

Youngquist, Livia, and Washburne,, Carleton, Winnetka Individual Read- 
ing Materials for First Grade. Rand, McNally and Co. 


SPELLING 


Breed, F. S., and French, W. C., Breed-French Speller. Lyons and Car- 
nahan. 

Horn, E., and Ashbaugh, E. J., Spelling Books. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

McCall, Wm. A., and Houser, J. D., The McCall Speller, Laidlaw Bros., 
Chicago. 

McDade, J. E., Self Helping Spelling. The Plymouth Press. 

Pearson, H. C., and Suzzallo, H., Essentials of Spelling. American Book Co. 

Starch, D., and Mirick, G. A., The Test and Study Speller, Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 

Washburne, Carleton W., Individual Speller. World Book Co. 


INDEX 


Ability grouping, 322-343 

bases for, 341-343 

in elementary grades, 322-332 

in high schools, 332-343 

methods of determining 
points in, 328-330 

purpose of, 322-323, 333-341 

shortcomings of, 330-332 

types of, 323-328 . 

Acceleration, for bright pupils, 125— 
159 

and enrichment of high-school pro- 
gram, 148-152 

function of, 125 

in a fifth-grade class, 129-142 

In a second-grade class, 142—145 

in the junior and senior high schools, 
145-152 

methods of, 128-129 

problem in, 153-158 

reasons for, 126-127 

time for, 129-130 


division 


needing daily attention, 230-237 
plan book for recording, 231 
problems in, 251-253, 255-257 
special rooms for, 308-309 
summary of, 217-218, 259-264 


Adjustment to low ability! 


1. Assignment of extra drill, 217, 221, 
230, 242-245, 323, 337, 341; 353 
. Making simpler assignments and 
setting less extensive standards for 
mastery, 161-163, 167, 204, 232- 
235, 242, 323, 325-328, 337, 341, 
354 
3. Retardation, 28-30, 160-163, 323, 
333335) 353-354 
4. Development of a markedly differ- 
ent curriculum, 47=49, 54, 80-84, 
160-163, 304-305, 317, 321, 323, 
355 
Adjustment to unusual proficiency in 
ordinary school work: 
5. Omission of subjects, 67, 133-142, 
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Achievement tests, 41-44 204, 219-222, 241 
Adjustment rooms, 308-309 6. Omission of units of subject matter, 


Adjustments, in instruction, 198-237 168, 220, 241-244 


by ability grouping, 322-343 

by individual instruction, 343-356 

classification of, 219 

demanding Gocasional planning, 219- 
230 

how to make, 218-237 

in a typical fifth-grade class, 198-216 

in other elementary grades, 216-217 

in pupils’ programs, 340-341 

in school organization, 317-371 

in subject matter and method, 335- 

3 

in time, 333-335 

made once only, 219 


7. Minimum amount of drill or study 
assigned and minimum amount of 
time allowed when able pupils are 
not expected to exceed standards 
set for average pupils, 210, 215, 217, 
232-235, 241-244, 323-326, 337, 
341, 353 

8. Omission of all but new aspects of 
subjects, 133-137, 208, 230, 241, 
308-309, 323-326 

g. Enrichment of the programs of — 
individuals by adding activities or 
subjects outside of the regular cur- 
riculum, 134-135, 210, 212, 215, 


1 The index entries for the various adjustments are arranged in the same order as in the 


summary on pages 262-264. 
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219, 222-220, 241, 308-309, 3I7> 
321, 323, 325-328, 337, 341, 354, 
355 

ro. Enrichment of the program of in- 
dividuals by increasing the number 
and variety of applications of 
principles involved, or by varying 
the method of attack, 146-147, 230, 
242, 323, 325, 337; 354 

rr. Enrichment of the programs of 
individuals by adding new subject 
matter in the ordinary subjects, 
135-138, 146-147, 203, 212, 219- 
230, 241-242, 308-309, 323, 325- 
328, 354 

12. Acceleration, 125-152, 323, 333- 
335 341, 353-354 

Adjustment to special disabilities in 
ordinary school work: 

13. Special attention, 96-100, 308-310 

14. Omission of subjects, 310-311, 321 

Adjustment to health and _ physical 
defects: 

15. Correction by outside aid, 260, 
305-307 

16. Special attention and supervision, 
202, 206, 212, 220, 228, 241, 305-307 

Adjustment for correction of deficien- 
cies in school subjects: 

17. Make-up work necessitated by 
skipping, 136-137, 219-222, 241, 
308-309 

18. Make-up work or extra drill neces- 
sitated by failure or absence, 208, 
219-222, 308, 310-311, 312, 323- 
320, 353 


19. Make-up work necessitated by . 


deficiencies in tool subjects train- 
ing in which is no longer provided 
in the curriculum, 241, 308-310 

20. Consideration of ability to do 
type of reading assigned in any 
subject and setting assignments in 
such a manner as to correct 
deficiencies, 203-204, 206, 209, 230, 
241 

21. Repeating, 164-185 

Adjustment to special abilities: 
22, Addition of subjects or activities 


INDEX 


outside of the regular curriculum, 
95-96, 308-309, 317, 321, 354 
Adjustments of a social character: 

23. Special promotion, 55-68, 308- 
309 

24. Assignment of activities to correct 
deficiencies in home training or 
social background, 210, 212, 219- 
222, 241, 317, 321, 354, 355 

25. Assignment of activities to correct 
deficiencies in social habits or atti- 
tudes, 214, 219-222, 228, 241, 317, 
354 

Adjustment for correction of other edu- 
cational deficiencies: 

26. The assignment of activities or 
subjects to correct deficiencies in 
important appreciations in the 
field of art, 96, 317, 321, 355 

27. Attention to lack of development 
in character, attitude toward work, 
good work habits, 209, 212, 213 

Adjustment to vocational needs: 

28. Specific training, 32-34, 47-52, 
54-55; 90-93, 305, 321; 355 

29. Supplementary training, 92-96 

Adjustment to limited stay in school: 

30. Vocational needs considered, 47— 
52, 54-55, 88-94, 305, 317, 321 

31. Special programs in junior high 
school for overage pupils, 32-54, 
305, 308-309, 317-321 : 

32. Lessen emphasis on courses that 
have chief purpose in basis they 
give for training beyond what is 
expected of the pupil concerned, 59— 
68, 86-89, 93, 182-185, 305, 317-324 

Adjustment for college preparation: 

33. Care to meet needs of college pupil 

expects to enter, 83-92, 311 
Adjustment to educational plans: 

34. Adjustment of purpose of a course 
to meet needs of pupils having 
markedly different educational 
programs, 182-185, 242, 311, 337 

Administrative aids, and pupils’ needs, 
265-371 

Adviser. See Home-room teacher 

Age scores, 41-44 


INDEX 


Age tables, to determine overageness, 
56, 58, 590 
to determine underageness, 131 
weight-height-age tables, 45-46, 50, 51 
Arithmetic quotient, 44 
Arnspiger, V. C., cited, 300-303 
Attainment courses, in high school, 
182-185 


Baker, H. J., cited, 232 

Baldwin, B. T., weight-height-age tables, 
50, 51 

Broadening and finding courses, 114— 
EES, LE7—106, 317-320 

Bruner, Dr. H. B., quoted, 112-115, 
318-320 


Carpenter, Frank G., quoted, 226 
Central City Plan, 363-367 
Charter’s Language Test, 285 
Citizenship rating, of pupils, 294-2098 
Classification cards, 288-294 
Class instruction, problems in, 195-258 
type of needed in high schools, 237- 
258 
Classroom teacher, duties of in guid- 
ance, 98-100 
responsibility of, 22-23 
Clubs, 321 
illustration, facing 321 
Colleges, certification for entrance to, 
105 
preparatory classes for, 311 
questionnaire for high-school pupils 
on, 91 
- Cotirdinating agencies, 276-282 
chart, 286 
Course of study, high-school, 103~109, 
116-118 
problems in, 103-111, 115-119 
purposes of in high schools, 182-185 
type for seventh grade, 113-114 
variety of, 321 
See also Curriculum 
Cripples, classes for, 306-307 
Cumulative record cards, 285-288 
Curriculum, broadened in elementary 
school, 317 
broadened in high school, 317-321 
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choice of in junior high school, 
83-84 

factors in choice of, 104-105 

for the pupil who leaves school early, 
88-89 

for mentally retarded pupils, 304- 
395 

in elementary schools, 317 

in a certain high school, 103-109 

in high schools, 317-321 

in seventh and eighth grades, rro 

need of changing, 96-98 

typical junior-high-school, 117-119 


Dalton Plan, 359-363 

Dean, of girls, 266 

Defective hearing, classes for, 305-306 
Departmentalization, 321-322 

Detroit Kindergarten Test, 283 
Diagnosis classes, in high schools, 310 
Diemer, G. W., quoted, 367 
Dransfield, J. E., quoted, 227, 229 
Dyer, W. P., cited, 259-260 


Edgerton, Prof. A. H., quoted, 268-269 
Education, effect of complexity of 
civilization on, 21-22 
Educational opportunity, a problem in 
inadequate, 24-25 
changing demands of, 17-18 
equality of, 17—23 
Education laws, 17 
—and the classroom teacher, 17-23 
Elementary grades, ability grouping in, 
322-332 
broadened curriculum in, 317 
failure and repeating in, 164-178, 
IgI 
placement in, 31-69 
retardation in, 161-163 
Engelhardt, N. L., quoted, 231, 337 
English adjustment room, 310 


E. Q., 44; 324-328 a 


Exceptional pupils, 89-90 
acceleration of, 125-159 
determining, 98-100 
problem in program for, 158-159 
program for in high school, 146- 
147 
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Exceptional pupils (continued) 
special classes for, 312 
Experimental education, in I[urope, 
368-369 
Extra-curricular activities, 105 


Failure, examples of unreasonable, 173- 
178 
in elementary grades, 164-178 
in high schools, 178-185 
problems in, 190-191, IgI-192 
teachers’ reasons for, 175, 191 
Fifth-grade class, typical, 33-34, 47-55, 
59-69, 129-142, 165-170, 198-216 
Finch, C. E., quoted, 22 
Foster, Mrs. Jessie M., quoted, 222-225 
Fryberger, A. M., cited, 96 


Gates Tests, 172, 216, 283, 284, 285 
Ginn, Susan J., quoted, 276-278 
Grade scores, 41-44 
Group projects, problem in, 254-255 
Guerber, H. A., quoted, 226 
Guidance, clinic, 270-276 
department of, 276-282 
factors in studies of, 273-274 
problems in, 23-24, 299-300 
responsibility of grade teacher in, 
97-98 
typical study of, 274-276 


Haggerty Tests, 172, 216, 283, 284 
Health service, 269-270 
High school. See Junior high schools, 
Senior high schools 
Hollingshead, A. D., cited, 324 
Home-room teacher, duties of, 85, r19- 
122 
outside aid for, 300-303 
responsibilities of, 96 
scope of work of, 119-122 
Howard, Mrs. Katherine A., quoted, 
221-222 
Hudelson English Composition Scale, 
69, 72 


Individual adjustments, by individual 
instruction, 343-356 
typical program of, 255-257 


INDEX 


See also Adjustments 
Individual differences, 18-21 
and the school, 20-21 
Individual difficulties, 196-198 
See also Adjustments 
Individual instruction, 343-356 
and individual needs, 352-356 
materials for, 220-227, 244, 344-352, 
373-376 
nature of, 343-352 
problems in, 100-103, 369-370 
Instructional problems, 246-251 
Intelligence, as a determinant in choice 
of program, 92, 94 
as factor determining length of school- 
ing, 93-94 
tests, 35-41 
I. Q., 38-40 
as determinant in ability grouping, 
324-328 
as factor determining length of school- 
ing, 93-04 
how to obtain, 38-39 
percentage distribution of among 
children, 40 
significance of, 40 


Junior-high-school grades, in a tradi- 
tional school, 80-83 
Junior high schools, ability grouping in, 
332-343 
acceleration in, 145-152 
broadened curriculum in, 317-321 
demands upon classroom instruction 
in, 237-258 
failure and repeating in, 178-185 
failures in mathematics in (chart), 
181 
opportunities in for overage elemen- 
tary-school children, 32-33 
per cent of subject failures in (chart), 
179 
placement of pupils in, 83-126 
retardation in, 163-164 
special classes in, 309-312 
typical program in, 113-115, 117-118 


Kelley, T. L., cited, 342 
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Kindergarten, age for placement in, 
28-31 
retardation in, 160-161 
Koos, F. N., cited, 227 


Low ability, adjustment to, 160-164 
problem in, 111-115 
See also Ability grouping 


Maladjustment, case studies of, 300- 
393 
McCall Multi-Mental Scale, 36-39, 284, 
285 
age tables for, 39 
illustration, 36 
Mearns, Hugh, cited, 137 
Mechanical ability, tests, 51-52 
illustration of Stenquist test of, 
facing 52 
Mental retardation, how to determine, 
54-55 
special classes for, 304-305 
typical problem cases in, 312-315 
See also Ability grouping, 
Adjustments 
Mid-term classes, 310-311 
Modified courses, 311 
Monroe Reasoning Test in arithmetic, 
285 
Morrison-McCall Test, 284 
Morss, E. L., quoted, 245 
Mort classification card, 292-293 
Moyer, E. L., quoted, 337 
Multi-Mental Scale. See McCall Multi- 
Mental Scale 


and 


National Intelligence Tests, 40-41, 284 
New York Sun, quoted, 260-261 
New York World, quoted, 306-307 
Non-promotion, examples of unreason- 
able, 173-178 
in elementary grades, 164-178 
problem in, 192-193 
teachers’ reasons for, 175 
Novotny, E. L., quoted, 363-366 


Occupations, and the high-school pro- 


gram, 00505 
determining future, 91-93 


Opportunity classes, adjustment rooms 
for, 308-309 
typical problem in, 314-315: 
Otis Intelligence Test, 285 
Overageness, how to determine, 55-59 
in junior and senior high schools, 
80-83 
of elementary-school children, 32-33 
tables to determine, 56, 58, 59 
Overage pupils, analysis of records of, 
59-69 
in elementary grades, 32-34 
placement of typical, 73-79 
problem in placement of, 73-79 
special promotions for, 55 


Parkhurst, Helen, quoted, 359-363 
Participation courses, in high school, 
182-185 
in junior and senior high schools, 83- 
126 
Personal services, 265-276 
Physical defectives, 305-307 
Pickell, Frank G., quoted, 270-276 
Placement; of pupils, factors determin- 
ing, 85-98 
in elementary grades, 27—69 
in industry, 277-280 
need of periodic studies for, 96-98 
Planning agencies, 276-282 
Platoon School, 367-368 
Pollitzer, Mrs. Alice K., quoted, 267 
Preparatory courses, in high schools, 
182-185 
Pressey-Richards History Test, 285 
Primary class, failure and repeating in, 
170-173 
Principal, 270 
and maladjusted pupil, 300-303 
Problems. See list on pages 15, 16 
Professional training. See Vocational 
training 
Psychologist, 266-267 


Pupil placement, in elementary grades, ‘ 


27-69 

in junior and senior high schools, 83- 
126 

in Kindergarten, 28-31 

See also Placement 
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Pupil programs, enrichment of, 148- 
£52) Tost. 
planning of in junior and senior high 
schools, 85-98 
summary of adjustments in, 259-264 
uses of retardation in, 160-194 
variation of in grade school, 84-85 


Reading quotient, 44. 
Record cards, for pupils, assembling 
information for, 44-47 
agencies codperating in (chart), 286 
citizenship rating, 294-298 
classification, 288-294 
cumulative, 285-288 
illustrative analyses of, 47-54, 59-60, 
1290-142, 142-145 
preparation of, 69-71 
problem in, 69-72 
Reeve, W. D., quoted, 245: 


Register teacher. See Home-room 
teacher 

Repeating, examples of unreasonable, 
173-178 


in elementary grades, 164-178 

in high schools, 178-185 

problems in, 186-190, 193 

teachers’ reasons for, 175 

when justified, 164-165 
Research department, 281-282 
Retardation, as adjustment to low 

ability, 160-164 

definition, 160 

examples of unreasonable, 173-178 

in a fifth-grade class, 165-170 

in a primary class, 170-173 


uses of in planning pupils’ programs, 


160-194 
Rochester testing program, 282-283 
Ross, C. C., cited, 86, 342 
Rufi, John, cited, 355 


Scoville, Miss Hallie, quoted, 222-225 
Seashore, C. E., cited, 96 
Senior high schools, ability grouping in, 
332-343 
acceleration in, 145-152 
broadened curriculum in, 317-321 


INDEX 


demands upon classroom instruction 
in, 237-258 
failure and repeating in, 178-185 
failures in mathematics in (chart), 
181 
per cent of subject failures in (chart), 
179 
placement of pupils in, 83-126 
retardation in, 163-164 
Short courses, for correcting deficien- 
cies, 309-310 
Sight conservation, classes for, 305-306 
Skipping, 128-129 
Smith, D. E., quoted, 245 
Social-background test, 44 
Special abilities, of pupils, 95-96 
See also Ability grouping 
Special classes, in high schools, 309- 
312 
Special services, as aid in discovering 
needs, 265-303 
Special treatment, for small groups, 
304-316 
Stanford Achievement Test, 34, 41-44, 
283, 284 
age and grade equivalents of, 42 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, 
52, 284 
Stoddard, A. J., quoted, 344-349 
Strayer, George D., cited, 337 
quoted, 7, 179, 231 
Strayer-Engelhardt record cards, 288 
Stuart, M. H., quoted, 311 


Terman, L. M.,-cited, 53, 86 
quoted, 21, 39-40 
Tests, for elementary-school children, 
34-52 
problem in interpreting results of, 
246-251 
type of check test, 229 
typical programs of, 282-285 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale, 69, 72 
Thorndike-McCall Tests, 284 — 


Underageness, as factor in acceleration 
in high school, 147-148 
how determined, 129-132 
table for determining, 129 
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Visiting teacher, 265-266 Washburne, Carleton, cited, 232 


__ Vocational counselor, 267-269 quoted, 23, 356-358 


Vocational guidance. See Guidance Weight-height-age tables, 45-46, 50, 51 
Vocational earae and the high-school for boys, 50 


program, 90-9. for girls, 51 
influence of ene of schooling on, | Winnetka Technique, 356-359 
85-90 ig i D., weight-height-age ope 
influence of vocational choice on, 
90-93 Woody McCall Tests, 284 
factors in determining, 85-90 - 
Vogel, Mabel, cited, 232 XYZ plan in grouping pupils, 328-330 
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